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CELEBRATED ITALIAN ROMANCE 


D. Appleton fy Co. publish 

I PROMESSI SPOSI, 

OR 

THE BETROTHED LOVERS. 

BT 

ALESSANDRO MANZONI. 

Two neat Volumes, 12mo. Paper cover, $1. Cloth, $1 50. 

“ This is a work of absorbing interest, with regard to the varied incidents which mark 
the progress of the characters who figure in it. The scene is laid in Italy, in the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century, and the tale of the Betrothed, to whose union obstacles 
are continually occurring, gives a vivid picture of the state of society, moral, social, re- 
ligious, and political, at that time. It is an admirable adjunct to history, furnishing a 
key to the strange events that occurred in the peninsula, during the prevalence of Span- 
ish dominion there. Manzoni has here truly realized his quaint idea of history — true his- 
tory, which analyzes society to its elements — ‘ taking prisoners by force the Years of 
Time, already dead ; calling them to life, bringing them under review, and re-arraying 
them in battle array !’ The descriptions in this tale are exquisitely beautiful, the moral 
and religious tone of a lofty nature, and the path of the actors is bestrewed with every 
possible variety of agitating matter — ‘ battle, murder, and sudden death* — the bravo, or 
hireling assassin, the plotting monk, the venal and voluptuary noble, on one side of the 
picture ; while maiden constancy, chivalric devotedness, simple truth, and civic virtues 
brighten the other. It is a work which has made a greater sensation in Europe than that 
of any other writer of fiction, since the publication of the Waveriy series. We recom- 
mend it to the perusal of all who have leisure to lose an hour or so in the company of the 
accomplished author, amidst the exciting scenes of life in Italy two centuries ago.” — 
Southern Patriot. * 

“ This far-famed specimen of Italian historical romance is here presented to us in an 
English form. The elegant simplicity of the style will render it popular, especially among 
the younger classes of readers, and its faithful but minute description of the famine, riots, 
and the plague in Milan, rival in force and pathos the pages of our own immortal Defoe. 
The story is of the most natural aud touching character— the plot being the prolonged 
separation of the betrothed lovers just at the eve of marriage. The date is rather more 
than two centuries ago, and the work gives a vivid portraiture of that lawless age.” — 
Bath Chronicle. 

“ We are delighted to meet with this masterpiece of modem fiction in a form which 
may render it accessible to the English reading public. The Italians consider ‘ The Be- 
trothed * the first fiction of the age, holding some affinity to the school of Sir Walter 
Bcott, but surpassing his works in power and depth, as we confess it certainly does in 
moral design. ( The Betrothed ’ is well translated and very handsomely got up ; so as to * 
be entitled by its dress to appear in the most refined circles, and by its intrinsic qualities to 
charm and instruct every class of readers.” — Tait’e Magazine. 
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D. Appleton <$• Co.'s Publications . 

MISS SEWELL’S WORKS. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL : 

A TALE. 

Edited by the Rev. Wm. Sewell, B. A. Two volt. 12mo. paper cover $1. CloCh 
fl 50. Forming Nos. 23 and 24 “ Appleton’s Literary Miscellany. * 

‘ We have read it from beginning to end with great interest, and trust we are wiser and 
better for the perusal, wiser at least in the knowledge of doty, and better in invigorated 
resolutions and hopes.” 

GERTRUDE : 

A TALE. 

Edited by the Rev. W. Skwell, B. A. 12mo. doth 75 cts. paper cover 50 cts. 

“ The author of this elegant narrative has unfolded a profound acquaintance with the 
human heart ; and has successfully adapted her knowledge to the illustration of the va- 
rious principles of female conduct, as developed in ordinary life. We know of but few 
books of this class which are more worthy of attentive perusal by young women, than 
Gertrude .” — Courier and Enquirer. 

III. 

AMY HERBERT: 

A TALE. 

Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. A. One volume 12mo. Cloth 75 cents, paper 
cover 50 cents. 

“ A sweet and graceful volume, written professedly for the young, which must give 
pleasure to all who peruse it. The author is a lady who should make herself known, so 
that her name, like those of Mrs. Hoffland, Edgeworth, &c., might pass among families 
as a household word of endearment.” 

LANETON PARSONAGE : 

A TALE. 

Edited by the Rev. W. Sewell, B. A. 12mo. cloth 75 cents. Paper cover 50 cents. 

“ Highly as we value both ‘ Gertrude’ and * Amy Herbert,’ we prefer the present work 
to either of them. It professes to be a Child’s Tale, and it is a tarn of children ; but it is 
also a tale of and for parents, few of whom might not improve in their fitness for that re- 
lation, by studying it diligently.” 


MISS M’lNTOSH’S WORKS. 

TWO ''LIVES, 

OR 

TO SEEM AND TO BE. 

By Maria J. M’Intosh, Author of “ Conquest and Self Conquest,” “Praise and 
Principle,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo., paper cover 50 cts. cloth 75 cts. 

“ The previous works of Miss M’Intosh, although issued anonymously, have been 
popular in the best sense of the word. The simple beauty of her narratives, combining 

f rare sentiment with high principle, and noble views of hfe and its duties, ought to win 
or them a hearing at every fireside in our land. We have rarely perused a tale more in- 
teresting and instructive than the one before us, and we commend it most cordially to the 
attention oftoll our readers.” — Prot. Churchman. 

AUNT KITTY’S TALES. 

By Maria J. M’Intosh. A new edition, complete in one vol. 12mo. 

This volume contains the following interesting stories, “ Blind Alice,” “Jessie Gra- 
ham,” “ Florence Arnott,” “ Grace and Clara,” “ Ellen Leslie ; or, The Reward of 
Self-Control. 
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There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who in love and troth, 

Where no misgiving is, rely 
Upon the genial sense of yonth : 

Glad hearts ! without reproach or blot 
Who do thy work, and know it not : 

May joy be theirs while life shall last, 

And thou, if they should totter, teach them to stand fast ! 

WORDSWORTH’S ODK TO DUTY. 


FROM THE THIRD ENGLISH EDITION. 


NEW-YORK: 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 200 BROADWAY. 
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GEO. S. APPLETON, 148 CHESNUT-ST. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is hoped that the following Tale may be looked upon as 
an attempt rather to represent characters as they really are, 
than to exhibit moral portraitures for unreserved imitation or 
avoidance. 

In this respect it may perhaps differ from most publica- 
tions of the same class, and though it may not possess their 
poetical beauty, it may perhaps have the advantage over 
them, that it introduces young persons to those scenes and 
situations of life, which are their actual sphere and trial. 

Should this story meet with encouragement, a further his- 
tory of the youthful actors may perhaps appear, presenting 
them in a more confirmed and developed stage of character. 
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THE FAIRY BOWER, 

OR 

THE HISTORY OF A MONTH. * 


CHAPTER I. 

....little body with a mighty heart. 

Shakspeare. 

« My dear!” said Mr Ward, putting in just his head at the 
breakfast-room door, prepared as he was for his cold winter’s 
drive to London, — “ my dear ! you may as well write that 
note to Mrs. Leslie, to-day.” 

“ To-day, George,” exclaimed his lady, “ why it is only 
the 29th, and the children’s party is not till the 6th !” 

“ But now all the cousins are coming on New Year’s day,” 
answered Mr. Ward, “you may as well give Grace the op- 
portunity of joining them, and getting a little acquainted 
with the rest before Ellen comes ; you know Grace is younger 
than them all, and a. quiet timid little girl seemingly.” 

“ Certainly,” returned Mrs. Ward, “ it is rather formida- 
ble for her, coming among so many strangers, poor child ! 
and such high-spirited creatures as George and Emily !” 

“ Then you’ll write, my dear ?” continued the gentleman ; 
“ and then, will you to-morrow, when you get Mrs. Leslie’s 
answer, send out the dinner invitations, for the 8th ; it is 
very short notice, but as it is, I doubt if we catch the Free- 
mantles in London — Good by to ye, my dear!” 

“I say!” added Mr. Ward, re-opening the door, “you 
understand ! I sleep in Grosvenor Square to-night ! — but I 
shall dine at home to-morrow, and perhaps drive Everard 
down,” and he finally left the room. 

“Mr. Everard will be a willing guest of ours now,” 
thought Mrs. Ward, as she prepared to write her note to 
Mrs. Leslie, “he is little Grace’s godfather.” 
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Mr. Ward was in business in London, but he resided 
entirely in its neighbourhood, and usually went up every 
morning and returned to dinner. He was a brother of Lord 
Musgrove, who had been lately raised to the Peerage. Mr. 
and Mrs. Ward had a family of several children ; they were 
hospitable people, and their house was constantly full of 
company. Mrs. Ward was always much engaged with 
visitors either at home or abroad, and sometimes she had bad 
health, so that neither herself nor their papa saw a great 
deal of the children. George was the eldest living; he was 
at this time about thirteen, and was at home for his holidays. 
Emily, the next, was about a year his junior ; she also went 
to school. Ellen, the third, was at her grandmamma’s, 
where she was almost domesticated. There were besides 
some little ones under the age of eight, who need not be 
more particularly mentioned. These young people had a 
large family of cousins of the name of Duff, with whom they 
were very intimate ; Mrs. Duff was Mrs. Ward’s sister. The 
two eldest of these, Mary Anne and Campbell, were now 
spending a weak or two with their young friends at Fulham ; 
and Mrs. Ward was writing to ask Mrs. Leslie, an old friend 
of Mr. Ward’s, and her little daughter Grace, to join the party. 

Mrs. Leslie had been left a young widow, with this one 
little girl ; she had never mixed much in the world since the 
death of her husband. Major Leslie was a rising young 
officer, who fell very- honourably in leading on a forlorn 
hope, in one of the first engagements in the dreadful Nepaul 
war. His early and unexpected death left his widow but 
moderately provided for, and this, together with the grief his 
loss had occasioned, had made her live in much retirement. 
She would willingly have continued to do so, but she had 
often thought her Tittle Grace was injured by being so much 
secluded ; she therefore, without hesitation, accepted Mrs. 
Ward’s invitation, though she was aware it would be the 
means of leading herself again into society. 

We will now take a view of Mrs. Leslie’s drawing-room, 
just after she has written her answer to Mrs. Ward’s invita- 
tion. Grace had teen amusing herself with reading, while 
her mamma was engaged with her note. As Mrs. Leslie 
folded it up, she galled upon Grace to bring her the taper. 
Grace was so intent on her book that she was not roused, 
till again her mamma called, “ Grace, my dear, did you not 
hear me ?” 
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“ Oh, yes, dear mamma, — the taper !” cried the little girl, 
running for it. “ I beg your pardon, the words did not reach 
me ; really this story of Mrs. Leicester’s is so very inter- 
esting ; I think it is the prettiest of all — it is almost as good 
as being with the party themselves !” 

“ Well, my dear child,” answered Mrs. Leslie, “ if you 
think it good to be among such a party, yo* will be pleased 
with what I have to tell you. This note is, to accept an in- 
vitation for you.” 

“ For me , mamma exclaimed the little girl, her eyes 
glistening, and the bright colour rushing into her cheeks, 
“ you know I never had an invitation in my life 1” 

“ Perhaps you never had what you call a regular invita- 
tion in your life, but you have paid visits, you know.” 
Grace looked puzzled, and after a moment’s thought, said, 
“Oh, mamma, you mean at aunt Williams’s. Yes, I have 
often been there, but then they are only my cousins , and my 
aunt just says, ‘Will you come to-morrow or next day?’ 
that is not like a real invitation.” 

“ It is true, my love,” said her mamma, ‘‘-this is a more 
formal invitation than any you have hitherto received ; yet 
I remember one you had more particular in some respects than 
this, because that was to yourself alone, without me.” 

“ Oh, mamma,” ^said Grace, colouring, and looking down 
with an uneasy movement, ‘kj know when you mean ; it 
was Mrs. Marsden’s ; that wafja year ago last Michaelmas. 
What a little girl I was then — only eight years old. I 
wonder I was not afraid to go among strangers, and such 
clever little girls as the Miss Marsdens are ; you know that 
beautiful Ottoman they worked in tapestry, and Ellen Mars- 
den’s drawings, and their governess, Miss Cook, who was 
so clever, and spoke I don’t know how many languages! I 
wished very much to see Miss Cook, I had then never seen 
a governess.” % 

“ Why, Grai^” said her mother, rather surprised at her 
mode of noticing an event that had passed away in half an 
hour’s conversation, and had never again been alluded to, 
“ you speak as if you had really gone there.” 

“ Oh, I know I did not go,” replied Grace, “ I never saw 
the little Marsdens, or Miss Cook, and onljr Mrs. Marsden 
that once, you know, when she called to ask me. She was 
to come some day the next week ; did not she say so, mamma,” 
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added Grace, timidly, “ and to take me home, and I was to 
hav# stayed several days ?” 

“ Something of the kind was talked of, my dear,” answered 
Mrs. Leslie, “ but Mrs. Marsden wished to have taken you 
back with her that very day, only your dear aunt, you re- 
member, was with us just before her marriage, and I did not 
like you to go from home till she left.” 

“ I did not wish to go away while aunt wad here that last 
time, but I did wish, though, mamma, very much indeed, to go 
to Richmond, and I listened every day all the next week 
to every carriage that drove past,” replied Grace, rather 
ashamed of herself. She then added, “ Do you think, mamma, 
she forgot it? Was it a promise , mamma?” then after a 
pause, in which Mrs. Leslie felt perplexed to answer, and 
also surprised at what seemed a new mood in her child, 
Grace rejoined, “ but people never forget promises , do they, 
mamma ?” 

“ I should be very sorry indeed,” said Mrs. Leslie, gravely, 
“ that my little girl should ever forget a promise ; as to Mrs. 
Marsden, you must not think about it ; mistakes are often 
made by word of mouth, and either we did not understand 
one another, or something occurred to prevent Mrs. Mars- 
den from coming, which was a satisfactory reason to her- 
self.” 

“Well but, mamma, I will ^ ask one thing,” said Grace, 
with an air of resolution, the colour mounting to her very 
forehead ; then hesitating, she was silent. 

Mrs. Leslie, thinking she had best perhaps not be made 
to put her thought into words, only added seriously, “ Al- 
ways remember, Grace, grown people have a right to judge 
for themselves.” After a slight pause, Mrs. Leslie rejoined, 
“ Now, Grace, my dear, ring the bell for this note to go to 
the post; you seem to have forgotten all about the invi- 
tation.” 

“Oh, no! I have not, mamma; but when is it? I know 
you are going too, by what you said just now.” 

“ Yes, I am ; and we are to stay a fortnight ; it is at Mr. 
Ward’s, at Fulham; you have seen Mr. and Mrs* Ward, 
Grace: the little Wards have two of their cousins — the 
Duffs — staying with them, and there may be some other 
young people, so you will be a large party.” 

“ When are we to go, mamma ?” 
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“I have appointed Thursday, which you know is New 
Year’s Day ; so you will begin the year with quite a new 
scene. But now, my dear child,” said Mrs. Leslie,* “go 
and finish your favourite story; I am going to be busy. 
You must not let this pleasure in store unsettle you, Grace, 
we must go -on to-morrow as usual.” 

Away ran Grace to her book, and finished her story with 
composure and interest ; we do not say that there was not a 
consciousness of something exciting in her mind, and that 
when at leisure it turned to the new prospect before her 
with curiosity and high expectation. But the steady unin- 
terrupted routine of daily lessons, which her mamma pur- 
sued with her, had already accustomed her mind to do with 
ease, what many older cannot do with difficulty ; — to con- 
centrate her small powers upon the subject she had in hand, 
and not to be diverted from her task by outward objects. 
Mrs. Leslie had not studied the sujbject of education, like 
some mothers, and did not feel capable of forming any origi- 
nal plans. She only had a strong idea of the value of regu- 
lar daily lessons ; she had no plans about it; she did not 
talk about it ; but she practised it. Nothing, we may say, 
interfered with the morning business. A mother differently 
circumstanced, could not herself have undertaken the office 
of instructress, with such unrelenting regularity. But Mrs. 
Leslie had only to do with her own circumstances, and was 
not of a disposition to interfere with the plans or opinions of 
any one else. 

Since Grace speaks very little for herself, and has no 
young companions, like the rest of our party, to draw her 
out, it may be necessary occasionally to give her thoughts. 
During the active portions of the day, she had not much 
time for speculation and wonderment ; at least in her little 
life, unvaried by events, or much society, to call out her 
thoughts, she had not occasion as yet, to pause, and become 
bewildered with the multitude of thoughts within her. But 
there were two especial seasons when she gave full range to 
her reflections ; the one we may Call for speculations retro- 
spective ; the other for speculations prospective. She was 
accustomed to go to bed early, and she soon slept — the light, 
but not the sound, sleep of childhood ; she invariably woke 
early, and in the summer part of the year especially, used 
to lie for hours before she was allowed to rise, watching the 
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dawning day, or the full burst of sunshine about the room, 
or pursuing the path of the clouds across the sky : with such 
thoughts and reveries on her past and present being ; the 
existence and character of God ; the true meaning of that, 
to her, most awful word — Eternity ; the fearful sense of the 
doctrine of eternal punishment ; the difficulty of reconciling 
it with the love of the Almighty Creator of the world ; and 
numberless topics of the same nature, as, with her respective 
comments and imaginings, would prove that there is the 
germ of philosophic yearning, and heretical wanderings in 
the mind, as soon as it is capable of embracing a thought, 
or receiving any revealed doctrine. After a time, these 
speculations gave way in a great measure, on a somewhat 
maturer understanding of the Great Truths, which ar^ cal- 
culated to subdue them. The other season, in which she 
indulged less abstract fancies, was after the age of six, w'hen 
she began music. Her hour of practice was also an hour 
of eager wonderment and anticipation ; over all the words 
she heard that seemed to introduce her to the world without ; 
over all the little incidents of the day, and the pleasures 
either of occupation or amusement that were in store for 
her. But her dearest and fondest theme was the love of her 
mother — on this she could dwell under every sort of form. 
It entered into all her wild religious and metaphysical specu- 
lations, from hei earliest years. She would think, “ What 
a spall creature I am ! but what great things I can think, 
and nobody knows my thoughts ! Yes, I suppose God knows 
them. I am sure He does, though I cannot think how ; and 
besides, I think mamma knows them ; I think all mothers 
must have the power of knowing their children’s thoughts. 
She does not say so, but I think mamma knows all mine.” 
Then she would get bewildered in the mazes of metaphysics. 
At the time of her father’s death she felt more perplexity 
than sorrow. She had never known him, nor had she been 
led to expect his return, or to dwell upon the thought of see- 
ing him some day. “ What is the difference to me ?” she 
would think ; “ Why is papa dead ? Why is he more dead 
to me to-day than last week or last month ? Besides he has 
been dead now five months, though we have but just heard 
of it. He was quite dead to me before. What is the dif- 
ference to him, I wonder ?” Then she would go on till the 
tears fell fast, thinking of her mamma’s dear face of sorrow, 
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and the sigh that haunted her beyond all the rest. “ There 
must be some difference,” she thought, “ because mamma 
thinks so.” 

It may be necessary to state a few facts, to account for 
the different nature of Grace’s feeling towards her parents. 
Captain Leslie embarked for India when his little girl was 
two .years old, and it is not to be expected she could have a 
personal remembrance of him. Her mother parted with 
him, under a melancholy foreboding that she should never 
see him again ; and the more her own thoughts were ab- 
sorbed by his memory, the less she could bring herself to 
cherish it in the mind of her child, by any cheerful men- 
tion of his name. Indeed, it is very doubtful if she ever re- 
called him as one likely to be seen again, so that her allu- 
sions to him, before and after his death, were of the same 
character, and were always tinctured with the solemnity, 
which is apt to accompany the mention of a lost parent, to a 
child. The death of Major Leslie made no difference in 
their mode of living. They continual jrtthe same place and 
the same house. The only outwar^igns Grace perceived, 
was the garb of mourning themselves and Sheir household 
were made to assume. It was hardly dear to those about 
her, if she associated her mother’s more serious face and the 
frequent sigh, which never failed to catch her ear, as she 
amused herself about the room, with the event that clothed 
them in black. 


CHAPTER II. 

Alas ! what kind of grief should thy years know ? 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

If it will not detain the kind reader too long from our young 
friends at Fulham, we would in this place transcribe a con- 
versation that passed between Grace’s aunt,’ Mrs. Leslie’s 
sister, and another lady, which may serve to throw a light 
on the child’s feelings and character. 

Miss Winton was of a more lively, energetic nature than 
her sister, and her spirit had not been in the same way op- 
pressed by early anxieties of her own, and subdued by soli- 
tude. It seemed as if she penetrated and understood the 
character of her little niece better than her own mother. 
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But it not unfrequently happens with children, as with their 
seniors, that traits of character, and qualities for good and 
evil, discover themselves often to a stranger or a visitor, 
when they remain for years hidden to the eyes of relatives, 
who are # in daily and hourly intercourse ; — so it might be in 
this instance. Be that as it may, Miss Winton had a stronger 
and more decided view of Graced heart and mind than her 
sister, though she was not in the habit of disclosing her 
opinion. Mrs. Bell was a lady in the neighbourhood ; she 
had several children, but only one girl, about the age of 
Grace, and she was often in the habit of comparing them. 

The following conversation between these two ladies, took 
place a few months after the death of Major Leslie. After 
some preliminary discourse, Mrs. Bell asked, “ if little Grace 
had latterly shown more feeling on her papa’s death ?” 

“She is a reserved child at all times,” answered Miss 
Winton, “but I really hardly know what are her feelings on 
the subject, or whether she at all comprehends the loss she 
has had.” ^ 

“But, my dear Missjwinton,” said Mrs. Bell, “why do 
you not question her? You might bring out her feelings, 
qpd that would be such a great thing for her, poor child.” 

“As far as I can judge,” returned Miss Wintori, “I 
should say her affection at present is almost entirely exer- 
cised on her mamma.” 

“ Affection for her mamma ! my dear Miss Winton, how 
can you say so ? I never in my life saw a little creature so 
perfectly insensible to her mamma’s feelings. Why, the 
other day, when I was calling there, I had an instance. I 
had been some time talking to Mrs. Leslie, and telling her 
the high compliment his brother officers paid to the Major’s 
honourable conduct in India, and how he was loved and re- 
spected by all who came near him ; poor Mrs. Leslie’s eyes 
filled with tears, and at last she gave a deep sigh. Grace, 
who was close* by with my little girl, suddenly looked up, 
and I am sure she saw her mamma was in distress, yet, 
would you believe it ? the little insensible thing, immediately 
began talking as fast as she could, even going on to laugh 
quite loud, tossing her doll about, — (which, by the bye, she 
is such an odd child she never plays with, — it was only 
brought down to show my Anna) and talking to it in a 
strange wild way ; I assure you I felt so shocked I did not 
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know what I was saying, and I got up and left as soon as I 
could. Well, and further to show you this was no accident, 
but a real want of heart, I can tell you another anecdote ; 
once before, when I was calling, poor Mrs. Wilson came in 
— you know it was just after her husband had had that dis- 
appointment about a place in the Treasury, which would 
quite have set them up again ; Mrs. Wilson, poor thing, was * 
quite overpowered, and at last burst into tears. Grace ob- 
served it, I saw she did ; immediately she ran, or rather 
skipped all across the room to me — and you know she is 
such an unaccountable child, she never speaks to one of 
herself ; — well, she ran to me with her book in her hand, to 
show me a picture, and ask if Anna had it, * it was such a 
pretty book,’ and a great deal more, chattering away in a 
way that would have been quite pleasant at any other time, 
while she stood in the rudest manner — quite unnecessary, 
with her back to Mrs. Wilson, as if she was determined to 
show what a little hard heart she had got. I never could 
bear that child ; I am sure it would Jjreak my heart if my 
dear Anna showed so little sensibility. Why she cries at 
the least appearance of distress ; do you know, one day she 
came in sobbing as if her little heart would break, because 
she was afraid she had hurt a ‘ poor, poor butterfly,’ she had 
been in vain trying to catch ; and if she thinks me unhappy, 
or even displeased, I am sometimes afraid she will go into 
fits. But then she has a very tender heart, and such won- 
derfully refined feelings for a child of her age.” 

“ I do not know much of your little girl,” said Miss Win- 
ton, “ but you must let me say one word for our poor Grace, 
which may perhaps convince you she is not quite so devoid 
of feeling as you imagine, and that she has affection of some 
sort for her mamma. In the first place, at the time the news 
of her papa’s death reached us, I observed that Grace was 
unusually serious for some days. One may say, you know, 
she had never seen him, so one could not expect the sorrow 
that even at such early years, a child is capable of feel- 
ing ; but from that time she has been alive in an extraordi- 
nary degree, to any show of sadness in her mamma ; I have 
seen her watch her face, when she seemed all the time in- 
lent on her book or her work ; and when she thought nobody 
perceived it, she would creep round and stand by her, and 
begin to read or talk, or do any thing that she saw did not 
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annoy her. But it is her mamma’s sigh that seems most to 
attract her ; my sister has often said to me, that both before 
and after her husband’s death, little Grace’s soft low whisper 
of ‘ don’t sigh, mamma,’ has done more to fortify her and 
recall her to herself, than any human help she ever re- 
ceived.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Bell, “that is rather different from my 
notion of her, but I have heard others think as I do ; and 
one lady told me she thought Grace was quite as incapable 
of religious feeling as she was of human.” 

"n “ You must look with some indulgence, my dear madam, 
on a child of her tender years, and ” 

“ She is six years old,” interrupted Mrs. Bell, “ and my 
little Anna showed a deep sense of religion at four ; — the 
lady I spoke of said she should be miserable if her children 
could not talk with some readiness of their spiritual state, 
and religious frames, at six or seven. Why you know little 
Miss Barker wrote, or rather talked, for she could not write, 
a whole book full of si^h things before she was five years 
old ; and I have heard very sensible people say, not quite of 
Dr. Barker’s way of thinking, that the language and senti- 
ments were really surprising ; — but she was a little saint, 
and a prodigy besides, certainly — no wonder she did not live. 
Now I don’t expect Grace, or even Anna, to do any thing of 
that kind, but I think at six years old a child ought to have 
some feeling about religion.” 

“ Well, I should be sorry that you should think our dear 
Grace a little heathen, and so I will tell you an anecdote that 
I never mentioned to any creature, not even to her own 
mother,” replied Miss Winton; “I was staying with my 
poor sister when the news of her husband’s death arrived, 
and we had two or three friends passing the afternoon with 
us. My dear sister read a letter that was brought her, and 
put it aside ; she joined a word or two in the conversation, I 
thought with an altered tone, and that she looked pale : pre- 
sently she rose, as to leave the room ; before she reached the 
door the effort was too grept, and she fell down in a swoon ; 
in a moment she had quite fainted away. Of course we 
were in great confusion, and presently all the servants came 
in ; nobody thought of little Grace, who was present. After 
other remedies failed, I ran up stairs for the hartshorn. The 
medicine chest was in my sister’s dressing-room, which was 
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also then Grace’s room. I burst in, and there I found little 
Grace by her bed-side, upon her knees, with her face buried 
in her hands ; she was sobbing, and so intent, that I don’t 
think she heard me. I found no hartshorn in the chest, and 
I ran down asking where it was. One of the servants per- 
sisted it was there ; another said she saw Miss Grace stand- 
ing about with a bottle when her mistress first fainted, and 
on looking we found it close by. She had, it seems, run up 
immediately her mamma fell, I suppose having remembered 
hartshorn was proper in fainting ; but finding us all engaged 
with other remedies, she had left it, and silently retired. I 
can never think otherwise than with great hope of a child 
whose affectionate feeling first prompted her with presence 
of mind to active measures, and which afterwards, when she 
found herself of no use, sent her on her knees alone to her 
chamber. I think, my dear madam, you would have been 
satisfied with such a trait in your Anna.” 

“Oh, my dear child is such a peculiar disposition, she 
would^neVer do a thing of that kind,” said the other lady, 
“ poor dear love ! once when I was on the point of fainting, 
she clung about me and screamed so frightfully that every 
body was obliged to leave me and see to her, in another room. 
I came to myself all alone, and had nearly fainted again 
when I found the state she was in ; she was in strong hys- 
terics ^ve were quite alarmed for her ; we sent for Mr. 
Coleman, and she was in bed for a week. Her feelings are 
. tbo much- for her, poor little thing ! and ever since that I 
have been very careful to keep her out of the way of all ex- 
citement. But to return to your little niece : I am glad to 
hear any^hihg that shows something like feeling ; but wbat 
was the rfetson of her distress V 9 

“ Indeed, I can only guess : she had heard of her father’s 
death, for one of the servants had told her that it was the 
cause of her mamma’s fainting. Myself I feel sure her 
distress arose simply from the situation she saw her mo- 
ther in.” 

“ But, my dear Miss Winton, do you really mean to say 
- you never questioned her ?” * 

1 “ No, I did not.” 

“ Is it possible that you could let pass such an opportunity 
of cherishing a feeling that appeared once, and was then past 
for ever ?” 
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“ I do not mean to say I did right,” said Miss Winton ; 
" I know, many would have done differently ; but I could not 
bring myself to break in upon the sacredness of the sorrow 
of that sweet child, whom I saw on her knees. Mine was 
an accidental intrusion ; I have never mentioned it or noticed 
it, and I fear I shall regret having done so now.” 

" Indeed, my dear Miss Winton, I feel all amazement; 
you talk as if your niece were more than a grown person, 
instead of a weak child committed to your hands for instruc- 
tion and guidance.” 

“ In my youth,” answered Miss Winton, “ I was a much 
harder and more obstinate little thing than ever poor Grace 
has been, and if I did not respect the sanctuary of a child’s 
heart, I should find a warning in the memory of my irritated 
and wounded feelings when I thought any body had intruded 
upon them in an unauthorized manner.” 

“ Unauthorized ! you amaze me ! you are her aunt !” 

“ Well, my dear madam, I do not say I was right ; I don’t 
know if I should hav^ done otherwise if it had come into my 
head, and I am not at all clear that it did. I never wished 
to recall that painful scene to my dear sister’s memory, so I 
have never mentioned the circumstance even to her.” 

“ Well, I repeat,” said Mrs. Bell, “ I am better satisfied 
with Grace, and I will, if I can, forget her cold manner.” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Bell !” exclaimed Miss Winton, and g^e was 
going to assure her poor Grace’s manner was not cold to 
those who knew her ; but she had a notion that there was a 
mutual estrangement between the parties, and she could not 
be surprised, for Mrs. Bell exercised a surveillance over 
Grace, which a child like her would feel, though r^pt under- 
stand ; and the misconceptions that ensued were ^easily ac- 
counted for. 


CHAPTER III. 

Gay hopeus theira, by Fancy led. 

Wild wit ! Invention ever new. 

Gray . 

It is high time to take a peep at our young party at Fulham, 
and we find them assembled together in the library, which 
room was appropriated to theijr use. 
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“ There is two o’clock striking,” cried George ; “ they 
* were to be here between two and three ; but I wish there 
were more coming than this Grace ; and besides she is such 
0 a little girl !” 

“ Yes,” said his cousin Mary Anne Duff, “ younger than 
any of us ; she is only ten years old.” 

“ But,” said Emily, “ papa, who knows most about her, 
says she is a very nice child, and old of her age, and that 
she is like what her aunt was when she was young, and we 
all have heard what a clever woman Mrs. Stanley is.” 

“ Yes, and good-natured too,” cried Campbell, in his hon- 
est hearty tone. “ I don’t care for your clever people, 
and clever women particularly, I think them all very great 
bores.” 

“Oh, oh !” exclaimed the whole party, and George espe- 
cially ; “ oh, oh ! let the honourable gentleman be called to 
order !— explain ! explain !” 

“ Well, I will explain,” said Campbell, “ 1 do think your 
clever men and women, with their politics, and arts and sci- 
ences, and rates and taxes” Here they all burst out laugh- 

ing, and cried, “ What do you mean, Campbell 

“ Well, I mean rents and tithes,” blundered on Campbell, 
“ and all their jargon of high pressure, and low pressure, 
which I’m sure some of them don’t understand themselves, 
very tiresome, and I think there’s a great deal of humbug in 
it, and I’m glad when they’re gone ; and I like a good-na- 
tured pleasant lady like Mrs. Stanley, who smiles and nods, 
and does not look a bit clever, ten times as well, and all I can 
say is, that if Grace is like her aunt, I shall like her very 
much and she shall be my wife.” 

“ Ha, ha, capital ! well done, Campbell !” shouted George. 
“ But, Campbell,” said Emily, “ you don’t know what 
you’re talking about. Have you never heard that Mrs. 
Stanley is a very clever woman indeed ? I believe she un- 
derstands Latin, but I know she knows,” counting on her fin- 
gers, “ French, Italian, Spanish, German — oh, I know there 
are some more — six languages there should be, and then 
she understands several things I don’t know the names 
of. ” 

“ Lots of 4 ologies,’ I dare say, like Miss Newmarsh,” in- 
terposed George. ^ 

44 No, not ologies , harder names than those,” continued 
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Emily, “ and you know how well she sings and draws ; be- 
sides she has written a book, a real book, which has been 
printed and sold.” 

“ Well, master Campbell, what have you to say to all this ?” % 
asked George. 

“ Why I say that I never heard a word of all this clever- 
ness, and I need not believe it except I choose, and that if it 
is true I don’t care, and shall like her just as well. I don’t 
mind people being clever, if nobody knows any thing about 
it, and they have not got that nasty clever face and way with 
them.” • 

“ Oh, Campbell, how strange you are !” said his sister 
Mary Anne, “ and how oddly you express yourself! Now 
there’s Mrs. Lenham ” 

“ Oh, no ! no !” interrupted Campbell, “ I won’t talk of 
your Mrs. This and Mrs. That ; I know what I mean ; I 
like some people, and I don’t like others, and I know the 
reason I like people ; it is because they are good-natured, 
and if they are good-natured, I don’t care whether they’re 
clever or not ; and as to some cleverness, why its all bother- 
ation and humbug !” 

“ Campbell, really you are se-queer there’s no talking 
with you,” again said Mary Anne ; “ and Campbell you’re 
a funny fellow,” said his cousin Emily, when the door opened, 
and brought a summons to the young party to assemble in 
the drawing-room, in order to receive their expected com- 
panion. 

“ What a bore to go into the drawing-room, and play the 
good /” said George, making his queer face, and drawing a 
deep sigh ; “ but there’s one good thing, there’ll be plenty of 
company to quiz ! perhaps Mrs. Musprat will be there, and 
her bonnet — that will be rich !” 

“ Oh, George,” said Mary Anne, “ how naughty you are ! 
how often have I told you you ought to quiz nobody !” 

“Yes, I know you have, my pretty cousin,” said he, 

“ come along !” and drawing her arm within his, he led the 
way, marching her along in an absurd manner, chanting, 

“ O, this pace, 

Is all for this Grace ! 

And this chase 
For her grace, 

For in very short space 

This famous Grace 

Is a coming to this place !” 
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The young people were so convulsed with laughter at this 
witticism, that they were obliged to stop in the passage and 
recover themselves, before they proceeded to the drawing- 
room. 

“Oh, George, you’ll kill me!” screamed Mary Anne, 
throwing herself against the wall. 

" That would be base !” 

returnr d George in his chant. 

“ George !” gasped his sister, panting for breath, “ we 
really shall behave so bad in the drawing-room !” 

“ What a disgrace !” 

still chanted George. 

“ Do please let us recover !” added she. 

“ Then your nerves you must brace !” 

continued the inexorable George, bringing his chant to a 
close. 

Here Campbell, who had been laughing as heartily as any 
of them, interfered. By degrees the party composed them- 
selves, and they entered the drawing-room with tolerable 
sobriety. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Confuted and quick my introduction patted. 

Crabbe. 

There was a room full of company ; several visitors were 
making morning calls, and some staying in the house. The 
children were all noticed and spoken to. “ Oh, you have 
got your cousins with you !” said one lady to Emily ; “ how 
d’ye do, my dear ? I hope your papa and mamma are well ! 
Upon my word, Miss Mary Anne is growing a fine young 
lady !” added she, turning to Mrs. Ward. “ Master Camp- 
bell, come and shak'j hands, you have not spoken to me ! 
how do you go on at school ? have you got another prize this 
half year 1 and how is your friend, that pleasant boy, young 
Freeman ? have you had another battle with him ? or can 
you go on liking him now without ? What strange boys 
those are, Mrs. Ward ! do you know ” 
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By this time Campbell had escaped rather unceremoniously 
into the back ground, — the door opened, and Mrs. Leslie was 
announced. For some time there was the confusion of greet- 
ing and introduction ; and Grace, the expected of the chil- 
dren, was quite lost in the crowd. At length every body was 
seated again, and the elder ladies and gentlemen began talk- 
ing. Grace stood by her mamma’s side. The group of 
children had withdrawn themselves into one of the windows. 

“ How small she is!” said Mary Anne. “But how very 
pretty!” Emily. “She looks very shy, I’m afraid she’s 
stupid,” George. At this moment Grace raised her eyes 
and looked steadily across the room at their party, and 
Campbell completed the remarks by, “ I don’t know that .” 

Mrs. Ward here called to the young folks, who came for- 
ward. She mentioned to Grace each of their names and 
their relationship, adding, “ but I dare say you will soon 
find each other out in the other room.” She then went on 
talking to her elder guests. The children all stared at each 
other, and had not a word to say before “ company,” till 
George very politely placed a chair for Grace and requested 
her to sit down. He then began : “ Miss Leslie, don’t you 
think that’s a very pretty bonnet ?” pointing out a lady on 
the other side of the room. 

Grace looked at him, and he repeated his question, with a 
queer wink at the bonnet. She then answered readily, “ No, 
not very pretty, but very warm and comfortable this cold 
weather.” 

“ So’s a chimney-pot, but one would not go about in it !” 

“ But a chimney-pot’s red,” said Grace. 

“ No, a chimney-pot’s black.” 

“ ItVblack and smoky inside .” 

“ And it’s black and rusty outside, and so’s that bonnet, 
Q. E. Z>.” said George. Miss Leslie shall have all she 
likes here ; so Emily, added he, in a whisper, “ please 
send for the bricklayer directly, and let him bring down one 
of the chimnev-pot^, Miss Leslie wants it for a Sunday bon- 
net.” 

This set all the young people giggling, and Grace, who 
had not been too amazed for amusement, now laughed audibly. 
Mrs. Ward turned to them, and said good-naturedly, “Do, 
young folks, run away to your room ; it’s a shame to keep 
you here smothering your laugh ; run away and enjoy your- 
selves !” and away they went. 
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“ Miss Leslie,” said George, when they had reached the 
library, “pray how d’ye mean to trim your new honnetl” 

“ With French ribbon, vapeur couleur and famine de 
ponche , I suppose,” returned Grace, rather ashamed of her 
wit. 

“ Oh, none of your French cried George, “ construe ! 
construe !” 

“ Fashionable French ribbons,” cried Emily, “ smoke and 
flame coloured ; you know they are all the rage in Paris 
just now.” 

“ Very good indeed, very suitable!” cried George, “with 
a couple of pokers for feathers, and a sheet of lead for a veil ! 
What a swell Miss Leslie will be ! and what an improving 
on this dull thing !” pointing to her simple bonnet. 

“By the bye, talking of bonnets,” said Emily, “Miss 
Leslie, will you not take off yours for the present? we need 
not go up stairs yet and she assisted Grace in removing her 
out-door apparel, while the latter said, “ Please don’t call me 
Miss Leslie ; call me by my name.” 

“ What ! Grace ?” said George, with a certain look that 
reminded the rest of his late poetic effusion. She assented. 
They then requested her to do the same by them, and so this 
this matter was satisfactorily settled. George however went 
on, “Well, Grace , you are not like Isabella Ward ; do you 
know, though she’s our cousin, she doesn’t like us to call her 
‘ Isabella,’ but wants us to say Miss Ward.” 

“ What stuff it is !” cried Campbell. 

“ Why,” added his sister, “ you must remember her papa 
4 s a Lord, and she is the Honorable Miss Ward, and that 
makes a difference.” 

“ A difference ! why should it make a difference ?” asked 
Emily ; “ her papa is Lord Musgrove, it is true, but he has 
not been raised to the peerage above two years, and then she 
was plain Belle to us always.” 

“ Yes, and broad Belle, and bold Belle, and bouncing Belle, 
and every thing but bonny Belle,” cried^George. 

“ But,” persisted Mary Anne, “ now she’s an ‘ honorable’ 
it would not do to call her any of those names, or Bella, or 
even Isabella, I think.” 

“ Nonsense !” exclaimed her brother, “ why you know it’s 
all the same thing, especially when people are cousins.” 

“ Besides,” pursued George, “ it’s all a chance ; we might 
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just as well have been 4 Honorable 9 as Isabella and James 
and the rest of them. If my uncle had only been papa’s 
father instead of his brother, he would have been ‘ Honorable 9 
and that’s very near us. How well it would have sounded, 

4 The Honorable Mr. George Ward !” 

“The Honorable Mr. Ward, or the Honorable George 
Ward,” interposed Mary Anne, in a tone of correction. 

“ Well, the Honorable Mr. Ward, let it be,” cried George, 
and in a moment he was out of the room, flung open the 
door, announced in a thundering voice, “ The Honorable Mr. 
Ward,” disappeared and entered again, bowing and shrug, 
ging, going up to Grace, and mincing in an affected manner, 
“ My dear Madam, I hope I have the felicity of seeing you 
quite well. The governor and my mother, Lord and L*ady 
Musgrove, regret they cannot have the honour of waiting 
upon you, but Lord Musgrove is laid up with a slight pain 
in the little finger, and Lady Musgrove’s favourite lap-dog is 
under Dr. Sickamore’s care — I fear dangerously indisposed ; 
her Ladyship felt quite unfit to encounter a party under such 
peculiar and distressing circumstances !” 

This sally was received, as may be imagined, with peals 
of laughter, which continued for some time. Grace had 
scarcely recovered herself, when George asked her, in his 
natural tone, if he should not make a capital “ Honorable.” 

“ Why,” answered Grace, laughing, “ I never saw any 
noble-man or honorable-man in a room, but if they are all 
like that , they are more amusing than any people 1 have yet 
met any where.” 

George bowed very low indeed, and looked really please* ' 
Emily exclaimed, “ There, George ! what a compliment ! 
Did you ever receive such a one before V 9 

Poor Grace felt inexpressibly confused ; she saw she had 
said something she did not intend, but could not recall the 
sense of her words ; so at once she asked, “ What have I 
said ?” 

“Oh, don’t be frightened,” answered Emily, “only some- 
thing exceedingly kind and pretty ; you paid George a very 
fine compliment indeed.” 

“ I am sure I am very sorry,” said Grace, with great 
naivete , “ but really I did not mean it.” 

This occasioned another laugh ; Emily exclaimed, “ So 
much the better,” and Campbell, “that’s a kiss on one cheek 
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and a blow on the other, George !” whilst George, in a thea- 
trical manner, entreated the gracious Grace not to repent of 
her graciousness. 44 By the bye,” added he, 44 we had a 
choriambic to celebrate your arrival just before you came, 
and as I had the honour of its composition, I hope I may con- 
sider this graceful graciousness of the gracious Grace, as an 
especial reward for my choriambic !” 

“ What do you call it?” asked Mary Anne. 

44 A choriambic, my learned cousin, from two Greek words, 
which I dare say I need not explain to Miss Leslie — I beg 
your pardon — to Grace, I mean — no doubt you understand 
Greek?” 

Grace laughed at the idea, but did not think it worth while 
to deny, till he repeated his question. 

44 No ? indeed !” said he, 44 I thought all young ladies edu- 
cated at home were classical scholars now-a-days. Here is 
this cousin of mine has begun Latin , at any rate : come, 
Mary Anne, hie, haec, hoc, hujus — come?” giving her a jog, 

44 what comes next ?” 

44 Oh, George, how tiresome you are !” said Mary Anne, 

44 I wish you’d not .” 

44 Ah, you don’t know !” cried George, 44 that comes of the 
no -flogging system : when young ladies meddle with boys’ 
learning, they ought not to object to boys’ punishments : no 
'Latin was ever learned without being well beat in, and either 
you have been beat or you don’t know !” 

“But I do, though,” replied Mary Anne, rather pro- 
voked. 

44 If you knew, you’d say,” retorted George ; 44 come, hie, 
hsec, hoc, hujus.. 

44 Huic, hunc, hanc, hoc,” continued Mary Anne. 

44 Well ! there’s a good girl, she shan’t be flogged ! Do 
you know, Grace,” continued he, 44 their governess does not 
approve of punishments ; she says that she teaches 4 all by 
tove so when Siey’re naughty and won’t say their 4 as in 
presenti,’ or their French verbs, or any of their 4 ologies,’ 
instead of the old-fashioned corner, or a fool’s cap, or bed, 
which naughty good girls used to have once upon a time, ^ 
what do you think she does ?” 

44 Really* I cannot guess,” replied Grace, finding he waited* 
for an answer, and not at all able to find out if he was in 
jest or earnest. 
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“ No ! nor any one else, I’ll answer for it !” said George. 
“Why, she has three modes of punishment: if they are 
simply naughty, or obstinate, she helps them at dinner to 
all the titbits, and gives them more sweets and cake than 
all the rest put together. I believe she keeps a box called 
the ‘naughty box/ full of barley-sugar and lolly pops, for the 
bad children. If they are very naughty, she makes them a 
present of very pretty picture-books, with gilt edges ; and if 
they are very naughty indeed, and deserve a rare flogging, 
she goes to Mrs. Sell’s and chooses the prettiest toy in the 
whole shop, and gives it to this naughty girl or boy, with a 
smile and a kiss.” 

“Oh, George !” cried Mary Anne, “how can you be so 
ridiculous !” 

“ I don’t say it is not ridiculous,” said George, “ but I do 
say it is true — now is it not ? Is not Fanny the worst 
among you, and has she not a library full of these little 
books ? and is not Charlotte the best among you, and has she 
not — not got one ?” 

“ Charlotte has got none, but I do not know that she is the 
best among us, only you always choose to say so,” replied 
his cousin. 

“ Well,” said George, “I’ll tell you what we’ll do; we’ll 
have a trial about it when we are all together to-night.” 

“ I’ll tell you what,” said Campbell, “ I think you are all 
very unfair about Miss Newmarsh ; I’m sure if you would 
only do as she bids you, you’d be all very good girls.” 

“ Yes, that’s all true enough, I dare say,” said George, 
“ but you see they won't ; and then they get rewarded for being 
disobedient. We must have the trial ; that’s poz! and then 
we can decide once for all. Reginald Freemantle shall be 
judge, and the rest jury ; and I’ll be the barrister, and ex- 
amine my witnesses. You’ll see it will be capital fun !” 

Here the dressing-bell rang, and broke up the conference. 


CHAPTER V. 


« 


I] est vrai qu’611e e*t plus form£e qu’on ne 1’est ordinaircment a son age • ^ • Far 
exemple, sa facility a contrefaire tout le monde,est une chose que je n’ai vuequ’ a elle. 

Madame de Oenlis. 


The young people dispersed, in order to be ready for dinner. 
Emily conducted Grace up stairs ; she showed her the room 
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meant for her, and after a little talk, took her to her mam. 
ma’s room where she left her. In a few minutes, Mrs. 
Leslie came in. 

“ Oh, mamma, I am so glad you have come VI cried 
Grace, “ I thought I should hardly have time to speak to 
you ; but first, Emily says, if you approve it, she and I are 
to have the same room ; — have you any objection ?” 

“ No, my dear ; you are old enough, Grace, to act for 
yourself, and I can trust you not to lie awake, talking too 
long,” said her mamma, smiling, “ and not to gossip.” 
“Thank you, dear mamma,” answered Grace. Mrs. 
Leslie then inquired how she had got on with her new 
friends. “Oh, I have been thinking it all over before you 
came in,” said Grace, “ you can’t think, mamma, how 
clever and amusing they are ! it is just like reading a story 
to sit by and listen — and George, he is the drollest boy I ever 
saw ! I have been laughing loud by myself, thinking of his 
odd faces and ways ; and Emily, too, I see can be very 
amusing ; but George is quite the head when they are all 
together.” 

“ Well, and the cousins?” asked her mamma. 

“ Oh, I should think they are very clever too, but qujte in 
a different way : do you know, mamma, Mary Anne Duff 
learns Latin ! But George told such odd stories, I hardly 
know whether to believe them or not.” 

“ Well, and how did you get on with them ?” asked Mrs. 
Leslie, “ did you talk at all ?” 

“ Oh, no, not at all !” answered the little girl ; “ I could 
not talk as they do ; it is just like a book, and when I did 
speak, I made such blunders that they were all quite 
amused ; I said just the wrong thing, and then made bad 
worse, — I was so glad, mamma, that you were not by.” 

“ Why, my dear ?” asked Mrs. Leslie. 

“ Why, mamma, I should never mind telling you of my 
mistakes,” said Grace, rather abashed, “but I could not 
bear you to see them, I should feel so much more ashamed 
of them.” 

Here the maid answered the bell, and after a few neces- 
sary arrangements, Grace followed her and her wardrobe, 
and proceeded to take possession of her new apartment. 
We trust the good reader will allow us to take e^eep at the 
young ladies at their toilet, as their conversation will spare 
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us some tedious narrative, and serve to introduce the ex- 
pected party. After some little talk, on the house and such 
topics, Emily turned to Grace, who was making an orderly 
arrangement of her little wardrobe, and warned her not to 
put on her ‘ best frock/ as this was not their grandest party. 

“ We are to have our grand party on Twelfth Day,” said 
she. 

“ And who is coming to-day,” asked Grace ; “ what sort 
of party is it — big or little ?” 

“ Oh,” replied Emily, “ it’s big and little, large and 
small ; it’s nothing and every thing. It’s neither all big 
• people for papa and mamma, nor all little people for us ; but 
it’s a little of both : mamma said it was an accident, and 
could not be helped, and that two parties had got into one 
day. So we are all to dine down stairs with company ; we 
have never done such a thing before. I don’t like it much, 
— particularly to-day, for there’s a gentleman, a very clever 
man indeed, to be there ; — by the bye he knows your mam* 
ma very well, and papa says he wanted to marry her once. 
He wears spectacles, and has such a voice when he chooses ; 
we are all so frightened at him ; — sometimes he takes no 
notice of us, and at other times he will turn suddenly upon 
one of us — generally me, because I am the eldest, and ask 
some puzzling question, or say something in a terrible voice ; 
his words are not so cross, — indeed Mary Anne says, he 
pays very great compliments ; but I am always too fright- 
ened to hear what he says. Do you know, he is the only 
person in the world I am afraid of ; I can take off every 
body else, but not him. Now,” continued she, “I’ll show 
you another of the company,” and she jumped up, put on p 
face, bowed as though accosting somebody, repeating the 
words, “ Very well ? very well ? Mrs. Ward ? the children ? 
quite well ? that’s well, that’s well she then planted her- 
self before the fire, and contrived with the help of her dress- 
ing-gown, to look more like a rather large gentleman, than 
any one could well imagine who has not seen a little girl 
possessed of this power. Then resuming her own manner, 
she said, “Now you will see that gentleman to-night, — I 
won’t tell you his name, — and then you’ll be sure I could 
take off Mr. Everard as well ; but I could not for the world, 
I am so afraid of him.” 

“ Mr. Everard !” s$id Grace, “ Mr. Everari is my god- 
papa, I wonder if it is the same.” 
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“ Oh, I have no doubt it is,” replied Emily, “ and I am 
so glad, because now he will take notice of you, and not of 
us.” 

After a time, the conversation on the evening was con- 
tinued, and Grace asked if there were to be any young 
people. “ Oh, yes, several,” said Emily, “there are all 
the Duffs ; oh, by the bye, their governess, Miss Newmarsh, 
is to come with them ; you know George told you of her 
just now ; I would show you her in a minute, only I’m 
afraid we shall be late,” and as she spoke, she drew her 
face for one moment into a new expression, in a manner 
that seemed quite magical to Grace. “Well,” continued t 
she, “ there are the Duffs — you must learn them — Con- 
stants, Fanny, Charlotte, and the little ones, who don’t 
signify ; Constance and Fanny are twins ; well, then there’s 
Newton Gray, his mamma comes with him ; he is older 
than any of us, above fourteen ; but I won’t tell you about 
him, for I should like to see what you think of him ; — is it 
not odd, his name is Newton Newton Gray ? — besides these, 
there are the Wards, Isabella and James Ward, our cousins.” 

“ What a number there seems !” said Grace. 

“ Oh, I have forgotten one,” continued Emily, “ Regi- 
nald Freemantle ; he is a sort of between ity, for he is seven- 
teen or eighteen, but he always comes to us ; he is a very 
nice fellow indeed ; so witty and clever ; he and George 
together sometimes make us die with laughing. But I was 
going to count them — not the * little ones — only ourselves ; 
three Duffs, two Wards, Newton Gray, Reginald Freemantle, 
and our five selves : yes, twelve,” concluded she, assenting 
to Grace’s reckoning, “ not so many you see.” 

* “Yes, but then there’s all the company besides,” said 
Grace. 

“Oh, never mind them, it is our party properly, and 
mamma said we should have the back drawing-room all to 
ourselves.” Grace inquired if these Wards were those of 
whom they were talking down stairs ; “ Oh, yes, the same ; 
the Honorable Miss Ward y ” replied Emily, in a comic tone, 
which set Grace laughing, “ or bouncing B, as George some- 
times will call her.” 

“ And what is she like, really ?” asked Grace. 

“Oh, she’s very good-natured, and cannot ever be really 
angry, though she tries : she’s silly sometimes, and very af- 
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footed, and then we laugh her into good humour again. But 
do you know, though she’s hardly older, than I, she’s quite 
a little woman, and often gets treated as if she was out ; but 
then she dresses just like a woman, and gives herself such 
airs that the people don’t know she’s not one. But you 
won’t see her in her glory now, because, you know, we can- 
not wear coloured dresses : she has been quite angry with 
the mourning, and says she will dress this holidays like us 
‘ children ,’ — in white, with black ribands. I dare say she 
will have white crape on to-night.” 

“ Is she clever ?” asked Grace. 

“ No— yes — a little,” said Emily. “ Oh ! I’ll tell you 
what she does very well, she plays beautifully, and that 
makes her seem old ; for she sits down and plays waltzes 
and quadrilles without end — all without book ; but then, you 
know, she goes to such a grand school : her papa pays three 
or four hundred pounds a-year for her. Oh, I could tell 
you such a good story !” continued she, presently, “ but 
really we shall be late ;” and she went on to plait her hair 
very fast. Then, after a minute, she cried, “ Grace, look 
here !” 

Grace turned, and started with surprise ; she could not for 
some seconds be sure it was Emily. She had stuck up her 
hair, and tucked up her gown behind, and looked regularly 
French. She then walked a few steps, with her toes out- 
ward, and said with a true French air, “ Mais, fi done, 
Mademoiselle ! — There !” continued she, pulling down her 
hair again, “ that is Isabella’s French teacher ; I wish you 
could see her.” 

“ Oh !” cried Grace, " please don’t make me laugh so, I 
shall never be dressed !” 

" Why, you are dressed,” answered Emily, “ I have been 
wondering at you all the time ; I never saw any thing like 
you ; some of our girls are very quick, but not like you ! I 
cannot think how you can tie your own frock and sash in 
that way : I wish I could ; how did you learn it ?” 

“ By getting up early, you know, I’m obliged,” replied 
Grace. 

“ Obliged ! how ?” 

“ Why, when I get up before the servants and mamma, 
there’s nobody to help me, and I must dress myself.” 

“ But why are you obliged to get up ?” 

papa, 1 woiiu 
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“ I am not obliged.” anslupd Grace, “ but when I have 
got any thing to do, I must, ycm kopw.” ^ 

“ Why, my dear Grace, what do youdjgggft'?” said Emily, 
laughing ; “ you are obliged, and yo wm&sl, an d you , are 
not obliged, at the same time ; does your mammtf tfJRJ you 
in this way ?” 

“ I am not obliged to get up early,” said Grape, seeing 
* the puzzle, “ but 1 am obliged to fasten my frock" myself if 
I do.” 

“ But do you mean to say you get up before you are made?” 
asked Emily. 

“ To be sure I do,” answered Grace, " particularly in 
summer When I was a very little girl mamma did not wish 
it ; but when I began music, she said I was old enough to do 
as I pleased in that respect.” 

“ But what can you do ? — all alone, too !” 

“ Oh, I never can get through half I have to do, and am 
so sorry when the clock strikes seven, and I must go and 
practise.” 

“ What ! are you up before seven ? why it is worse than 
being at school ; we only get up at seven.” 

“But do you not practise before breakfast, at home?” 
asked Grace. 

“ Oh, I never do lessons at home,” said Emily ; “ and at 
school we have to scramble through our tasks before break- 
fast. I’m never very long at that : some of the girls learn 
their lessons in bed, and some get up when they are called ; 
but I open my books when I am plaiting my hair, and gabble 
them over a little ; that does well enough for me.” 

“ But,” said Grace, “ you cannot know them well in that 
way.” 

“ 1 say them better than half the girls,” replied Emily, 
“ and am oftener than any, even than Selina Carey, at the 
top of the classes, and last year I got the prize for being at 
the top.” 

Grace said nothing, but stood at her dressing-table, musing 
overJBmily’s cleverness, which altogether seemed to her #ore 
amazing than any thing she ever heard of. Emily roused 
her by calling out, “ Oh, Grace, dear ! please come and 
fasten my frock ; it’s a great deal past the half hour, but 
the second bell never rings when there’s company ; and 
people will not be here yet. But I’am rather in a fuss, for 
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I have got to find my gloves, flHrtie my sandals, and one, I 
know, is off.” J 7 9 

* “ Let me sew on your sandal,” said Grace, at her little 
box in a moment ; “ see, how fortunate ! here’s black silk 
ready threaded ; you look for your gloves, and I will sew 
your sandal in a minute.” 

But Emily had found her gloves and tied her sandal before 
Grace hadQompleted her task ; and hearing several steps 
on the stairs, Emily caught the shoe from her, broke off the 
thread, put in a pin, and said, “ La ! it doesn’t signify ; 
there now I’m ready.” Then, springing up and running for 
her handkerchief, she added, 

“ ‘ A pin in need O 

Is a friend indeed/ 

as we often say at school.” 

Grace followed her in silence: she thought of the old 
adage, “ A stitch in time saves nine but she did not feel 
inclined to say it. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Vociferated logic kills me quite, 

A noisy man is always in the right. 

Cowper. 

The party expected in the evening, was, as Emily had ex- 
plained, of a heterogeneous character. Mrs. Ward had failed 
in finding the Freemantles able to meet Mrs. Leslie on the 
8th. This family had formerly been neighbours of Mrs. 
Leslie, and knew her before her marriage. Sir Richard 
Freemantle was in a well known banking-house in the city, 
but he had a family seat in the country, where he usually 
resided : they had all come up to London for a month before 
Christmas-day, and intended to have returned to Lacklands 
several days before Mrs. Ward’s proposed dinner party. 
Lac)* Freemantle had therefore requested Mrs. Ward to al- 
low them to see Mrs. Leslie the very first day of her arrival, and 
they settled to put off their journey till the day after. This 
caused a great change in Mrs. Ward’s arrangements; she 
was obliged to get together a few dinner guests in haste ; she 
also asked a few elder young people for the evening. There 
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'was the children’s New Year’s day party previously arranged, 
to be added to this. The young people also always dined 
with their parents on that day, and were promised not to be 
disappointed. There are only three other dinner guests 
necessary to be noticed : the Mr. Everard, of whom Emily 
spoke with so much alarm, was one. He was something of 
a “ terrible Turk ” to children, but if we may be^allowed the 
expression, “ his bark was worse than his bite.” He had 
always a sly liking for little folks, especially if he saw any 
thing either good or clever in them ; but he could be severe 
on those who did not please him. Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
completed the dinner guests. Mr. Russell was a man well 
known in the literary and political world : he had till latterly 
been for many years the editor of a Whig periodical : he 
was a very pleasant man, and an acceptable guest at most 
tables. 

Having introduce the reader so far to his new acquaint- 
ance, we must proceed to give a slight sketch of the plan of 
the house, which may serve to facilitate the understanding, 
both of this complicated party and of future scenes. Mr. 
Ward’s house, or rattier cottage, for it was built on that 
model, was large and very commodious. It had been in the 
possession of several occupants before Mr. Ward ; each 
of whom had added to it ; and. except lofty rooms, it had 
all the advantages of size, without the appearance of it. All 
the sitting-rooms were on the ground- floor ; the entrance 
was behind, which led into a square saloon, usually called 
the hall ; in this were five doors, which led respectively to 
the stair-case on the right hand, the dining-room on the left, 
the vo drawing-rooms opposite, and one communicating with 
a passage which led to the library and one or two small 
rooms. The windows of the drawing-rooms opened into the 
garden, and looked down upon a sloping lawn, which reached 
to the borders of the river Tham^p. These two rooms also 
had folding doors between them, and though they were both 
on a line, the smaller one had got distinguished by the chil- 
dren by the name of the “ back drawing-room,” on account 
of their having been accustomed to ttys term in the house 
where they formerly resided in London. There was also a 
small ante-room connected with fhe last by an arch which 
led to a long conservatory. 

Having despatched these necessary, though tedious details, 
2 * 
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we will proceed to the front drawing-rooms, where we find 
the ladies of the house already seated. They were soon 
joined by Mr. Ward, who had driven Mr. Everard from 
London. The children were talking and laughing in the 
back drawing-room, and though seen, and occasionally heard, 
through the doors, which were open, they were far enough 
removed to feel quite at their ease. Emily, however, was 
anxious that Grace should see the entrance of the gentleman 
she had taken off, and had therefore moved her to the most 
conspicuous place, so as to command a full view ofithe front 
drawing-room. Here they sat and chatted in a low voice, 
and we shall take no notice of them for the present, only feel- 
ing sure that Grace was watching for the terrific Mr. Eve- 
rard, and often looking at the door. Before long it opened, 
and Mr. Everard made his appearance :_he walked up to 
Mrs. Ward, bowed and greeted her, anflsaid in a sonorous 
tone, “ Madam, your servant and your slaVe he then turn- 
ed to Mrs. Leslie, bowed lower, waved his hand, placed it on 
his heart, and said, “ Fair lady of our reverence, we greet you 
well. ,, Mrs. Ward then addressed him, and feared they had 
had a very cold drive from London ; to which Mr. Everard 
replied, “ Cold was the drive, but warm the welcome await- 
ing us,” and he hummed in an indifferent manner the first 
lines of a ballad then fashionable, expressive of a similar sen- 
timent. He then began fingering the ornaments on the man- 
tel-piece, holding them very close to his eyes, and presently 
admired a beautiful bouquet of flowers, asking leave, “ like 
Beauty’s beast to steal a rose he then repeated the hack- 
neyed lines of Romeo’s, of “ a rose by any other name,” in 
such a manner as to make them sound new to every body ; 
such is the charm of a voice. This was his usual style of 
conversation, if such it could be called ; a sort of soliloquy, 
addressed to any thing, or any body at hand ; he seldom join- 
ed in a general conversatiqp, but would argue with one per- 
son sometimes with great force, or he would put in a pithy 
remark, either of as&nt or dissent, on subjects that were be- 
ing discussed, sometimes with great point or wit. His pres- 
ent audible musingsjiowever were disturbed by the entrance 
of Sir Richard, Lady, and Miss Freemantle, and though 
Grace had quite forgotten Emily’s representation, and was 
absorbed by Mr. Everard’s voice, she in a moment recog- 
nized this gentleman as its original. Mr. and Mrs. Russell 
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followed soon after, and Mr. Ward rang the bell for dinner. 
Immediately these last entered, Mr. Everard turned to Mrs. 
Leslie, and asked after her “ little maiden,” his god-daugh- 
ter, remarking he had seen her but once. Hearing she was 
with the rest of the children, in the next room, he would not 
allow Mrs. Leslie to stir, but said he would go and make 
acquaintance with her himself, adding, “ the maiden’s name 
is Grace, I know.” The children felt considerable alarm at 
his approach, not unlike that of a flock of sheep at the casual 
appearance of a strange dog amongst them, only our little 
party felt the more certain assurance that their enemy was 
advancing for their actual annoyance, and there was no 
means of escape in their power. Emily’s late feeling of tri- 
umph, at reading in Grace’s face the acknowledgment of her 
successful power of mimicry, sunk before the dreaded pres- 
ence of her foe. But to her great relief, he approached 
Grace, whom she had seated in the most conspicuous place, 
as we have before explained. He placed himself before her, 
and addressed her with suitable action as follows : — 

“ Fair Grace ! the sweetest Grace of earthly sphere. 

If of our earth thou art — I prithee tell, 

Child of great Jove, which of the sisters three 
May claim the honour of a name from thee ? 

Thalia, ’Glaia, or Euphrosyne 1 ” 

Poor Grace was much more alarmed than became her 
godlike extraction ; luckily, however, it did not appear, and 
more luckily, there came a line to her assistance, which she 
simply rehearsed, and was never more relieved than when 
she had got to the end of it ; she replied : — 

“ Thalia 1 ! a grace and muse at once.” 

“ Then,” returned her tormentor, 

** Then graceful Grace and Muse — scarcely of Comedy , 

Thalia ! take this rose, — thy humble votary’s gift,” 

and he presented the rose. Poor Grace had no friendly line 
rise to her lips this time ; she saw too that the “ company ” 
in the other room were silently looking in at the scene, 
and feeling very foolish and very awkward, she merely took 
the rose, and placed it in her sash. Poor Grace ! her an- 
noyance was not at an end. 

“ Better than words, thy deeds, intent 
On kindly thoughts, sweet Grace, in silence eloquent,” 
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continued her tormentor. How glad was Grace when the 
door opened and dinner was announced ! but what was her 
dismay when, regardless of Mrs. Ward’s summons to him, 
Mr. Everard declared himself, “ Thalia’s votary,” and in- 
sisted on “ attending her winged steps.” He took her hand, 
and Grace was compelled to be conducted in form to dinner 
by this formidable gentleman ; and before she had well re- 
covered, she found herself seated between him and Miss 
Freemantle. George was disappointed, for he thought he 
should sit next her, and wanted to make her laugh at some 
of the company, especially Sir Richard Freemantle. But 
" grown people ” themselves are constrained frequently to 
submit to equally bitter disappointments of the same sort, and 
with a better grace than George, who certainly looked rather 
black on the occasion. He, however, sat next to his cousin 
Mary Anne ; this, which would have quite satisfied him, had 
not the novelty of a new acquaintance interfered, he consid- 
ered better than being placed between two seniors. The 
children of course did not enjoy the party as if there had 
been no strangers, but it was a great novelty to them. George 
was ready to amuse himself with the peculiarities of any or 
all of the company. Emily congratulated herself that she 
was not in Grace’s situation, at whom she now and then 
tried to get a peep, to see how she got on ; Campbell made 
himself contented and satisfied, as he usually did, wherever 
he went ; while Grace by degrees forgot her embarrassment, 
since her terrible neighbour did not continue to address her 
in his heroic strain, only now and then in a few words of the 
same character, he offered to supply her wants from the 
dishes before them ; however there was a great deal of talk- 
ing going on, and nobody wls looking at or thinking of her, 
so she did not care. But, alas ! she was not destined to es- 
cape so easily. During a remove, and in the midst of a 
dead pause in the conversation, Mr. Everard turned upon 
her, and in a hollow sepulchral voice, that made many start, 
he let drop slowly from his lips, the words : — 

“ Wilt thou the gay Thalia’s part forget, 

And pledge with me a cup like dire Melpomene ?” 

Fortune once more favoured Grace, for a slight movement 
among the servants, created a diversion in her favour, and 
something like a line seemed to spring up within her. In a 
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tone, rather in contrast to that of her persecutor, she made 
answer : — 

“ I am no Janus, double-faced.” 

“ Then, wittiest Grace of Graces, pledge with me 
A simple cup of love and amity,” 

returned Mr. Everard, pouring out some wine. Now poor 
Grace had never taken a glass of wine with any body in her 
life, and at any other time it would have been formidable to 
her; but now it seemed quite a deliverance, and she did not 
care for all Mr. Everard’s gesticulations, so long as he did 
not address her. But soon after she was relieved from his 
notice, at the expense of the rest of the party ; nobody 
knew how the dispute began, but suddenly Mr. Everard an- 
swered Mr. Russell, who sat opposite to him, in his most 
sonorous tone, " Sir, I say he is a blot on the escutcheon of 
his country, a reproach to the face of his King, a dishonour 
to himself, and a pest to society.” 

There was a pause for a short space, when Mr. Russell 
replied with much temper and ease, “ If so, sir, I am sure 
you are very right in not becoming a Whig.” 

“ Sir,” almost vociferated Mr. Everard, “ a Whig does 
not know himself, he wears a mask, though not Thalia’s,” 
added he, in a changed tone, turning to his small neighbour, 
then, in his startling voice, again he went on : — “ I say, sir, 
he is bringing ruin and destruction on his country, and pull- 
ing down the gigantic fabrics, raised by ihe wisdom of our 
forefathers , about our ears then muttering between his 
teeth, but quite distinct enough to be heard all over the room, 
he repeated the line : — 

“ Come woe, destruction, ruin, loss, decay !” 

when he made a pause, which no one seemed disposed to 
break, and he completed the couplet thus ; — 

“ The cat will mew ; the dog will have his day.” 

His tone was quite altered, but no one could tell whether he 
was in jest or earnest, and an uncomfortable silence ensued 
till this singular man turned to his little companion, and 
gave a sudden sharp bark, so like that of a dog that the 
whole company were startled. The children, however, 
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most quickly recovered, and with George at their head, they 
received the sally, which seemed especially directed to*them, 
with acclamations of merriment. A great relief it was to 
the whole ‘party, for no one knew what to expect next. This 
took place after dinner, and Mr. Everard ceased to torment 
Grace by long speeches, only occasionally with devoted ac- 
tions he offered “ his Lady Grace ” fruits and cakes of all 
sorts, which at first she was afraid to decline. But she had 
now a new series of persecutions to endure. Miss Free- 
mantle, who had been till the late outbreak incessantly chat- 
ting with her other neighbour, now began to take notice of 
Grace, and “ her admirer,” as she called Mr. Everard ; she 
kept whispering to her continually, “ There ! Grace, don’t 
you see he wants you to thank him for the rose ? Now 
thank him, there’s a good girl ; it is very unkind to receive 
his gifts so coldly ; — I dare say he wants a kiss,” whispered 
she very low. “ Don’t you know he is your admirer ? he 
wants you to be his wife ; you must marry him now, you 
know, that you have accepted his rose, that was a trial ; and 
then just now he said ‘love’ to you, and you did not say 
1 no,’ so you must have him now.” 

Grace looked dreadfully frightened, though she did not 
believe a word; and this teazing young lady went on to say, 
“ Oh, you cannot draw back now, you have promised, 
Grace.” 

“ Oh, no ! I have not promised indeed,” cried Grace, in 
her momentary alarm hurried out of all considerations ; 
then she thought how foolish she had been, for she knew 
quite well this young lady was only in jest. Poor little 
girl ! she thought she had never been so glad as when din- 
ner was announced ; but now she heard with ten-fold plea- 
sure, Mrs. Ward propose moving into the drawing-room, 
which she did rather early, on account of the young people 
who would shortly arrive. The seniors and juniors took 
respective possession of the two rooms, and soon were in full 
conversation. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

“ He will remove most certainly from evil,” said the Prince, “ who shall devote him- 
self to that solitude which you have recommended by your example.’* 

Rasselas. 

“What a strange man that Mr. Everard is!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Ward, as she stirred the fire, while the other ladies 
stood before it ; “ he certainly does imitate Dr. Johnson, as 
people say, but I think I never saw him so rude before.” 

“ It is a great pity, indeed,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ that he 
allows himself in such eccentricities ; he would not delib- 
erately be rude, I am sure.” 

This was said on Mrs. RusselPs account. Mrs. Ward 
smiled : she might have rallied Mrs. Leslie on her defence, 
but she was always a little afraid of that lady, though she 
was not likely to think so ; she therefore said nothing. 

Ai Oh, he is an odious man !” cried Miie Freemantle ; “ I 
declare I was frightened out of my wits ; I am sure, Mrs. 
Leslie, your little girl must have wonderful nerves to stand 
his attacks as she did. He was teasing her all dinner time.” 

“ Most children I know would have cried,” remarked one 
lady, who sat opposite at dinner. 

“ But not Grace a bit,” returned the young lady. “I sat 
near her, and heard all, which no one else could. I can as- 
sure you she answered very well indeed, in a way that a 
grown-up girl would not be ashamed of. And really,” she 
added, laughing, “ she seems quite at home among all the 
gods and goddesses ; I had to brush up my old lessons to 
keep pace at all with her.” 

Mrs. Leslie smiled, and replied she was glad her little 
girl remembered her Catechism of Mythology, when it was 
required. 

“I can assure you,” replied Miss Freemantle, “she has 
it all at her fingers’ ends. It was the same before dinner : I 
sat near the door and heard all that passed. I am sure that 
horrid man and his tremendous voice was enough to frighten 
away all her senses ; but she looked as quiet as possible, and 
acknowledged her relationship to the Graces and Muses, as 
if she had been born and bred among them. For my part, 1 
don’t know a Grace from a Muse, nor remember their hard, 
long names, though I learned it all at school ; but then I hated 
it with all my heart.” 
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“ I am rather surprised,” answered Mrs. Leslie, “ at what 
you tell me of Grace, for she had a great dislike to her 
Mythology lesson at first, and never seems to take to it as she 
does to some others.” 

“It surprises me, Mrs. Leslie,” said Mrs. Ward, “how 
you can undertake that child all by yourself. Certainly,” 
she added, “ if you had assistance it would not be much 
better : a home education must be a nuisance any way ; 
there is no end to the troubles with the children ; we tried it 
once, but Mr. Ward did not like it, and it did not answer at 
all. Emily is so high-spirited, school is the only place for 
her ; and the rest were so young. So when we found Ellen 
was so constantly with her grandmamma, and when we left 
London, we gave up the home plan, and mean to send all to 
school as soon as they are old enough. I found it an amazing 
relief : with my health, it really was too much for me, and I 
was in a constant ^ever. My sister, Mrs. Duff, however, 
thinks very differently ; she would not let a girl of hers go 
to school for the world : but, you know, she’s very peculiar 
in her notions of education, and has got a governess who car- 
ries out her plans to her heart’s content, I should think.” 
“ Do you know,” continued she, “ I’m almost surprised they 
let the children come at all to see their cousins. At one time 
I really thought we must give it up, but we have compounded 
now, and it is settled that the little Duffs may come to us, 
provided I do not allow them to dance, or to play at cards, or 
to have dice.” 

“ Why, how can you amuse children night after night,” 
asked Miss Freemantle, “without such helps? Poor little 
things! I quite pity them.” 

“ Oh !” said Mrs. Ward, laughing, “ you need not do that ; 
George and Emily, you know, are very clever and amusing, 
and can keep them in a roar from morning to night. I have 
given them the library, for they used to disturb the whole 
house when they were in any of these rooms ; and then, you 
know, they may play at some games, and have forfeits and 
amusements of that kind.” 

“ But I thought Miss Newmarsh did not quite approve of 
games of any sort?” said one of the ladies. 

“ Why, no, she does not, but my sister has rather too much 
sense to consent to that . Miss Newmarsh has tried very 
hard to confine the exercise of the girls to their ‘ Calisthenic 
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movements/ and their amusements to the ‘ Bible riddles/ 

‘ New Testament puzzles/ and other entertainments of the 
same sort.” 

“ What are these riddles and puzzles?” said Lady Free- 
mantle ; “ I never heard of them.” 

“ Why, they are all manner of riddles and cross- readings, 
and curious questions in the Bible. I have never seen them, 
but I hear the children talk of them sometimes: George 
laughs at them, and Emily can hardly help it ; but Ellen 
one day nearly cried, when they were explaining them to 
her : then they 4 cap* in the Bible, and make crambo verses 
out of it, and play at forfeits with texts : it's a very good 
thing in one respect, for those children know the Bible 
nearly by heart ; yet I don’t know if it does them any good 
after all.” 

Here they were disturbed by the arrival of guests, till the 
whole party had assembled. Of course tjjp seniors and jun- 
iors allotted themselves into the two rooms respectively. 
There were, however, two dubious cases : the first was Regi- 
nald Freemantle; but he very soon settled the matter by 
joining the young people. The other was a more delicate 
case — “ Miss Ward.” She did not choose to do more than 
ask “ where the children were,” look in, and nod good- 
naturedly ; but finding nothing but dull conversation going 
on for some time among the elder people, she longed to ad- 
journ to the young party ; and this she effected with a good 
grace on the entrance of Mr. Everard, who seldom waited 
for the rest of the gentlemen. The moment he appeared, she 
protested she could not “ stay in the same place with that 
unaccountable being,” and withdrew into the next room. 
Here we will leave her for the present, and take up the con- 
versation in the drawing-room, where Mr. Everard found it 
on his entrance. Mrs. Leslie was saying, “ It is at any rate 
only an experiment as yet ; we cannot fairly pronounce a 
judgment either way.” 

Mr. Everard asked, “ What, fair lady, may this experi- 
ment be on which you speak with your wonted wisdom and 
caution ?” 

Mrs. Leslie explained, that in a boys’ school at Halston 
a new plan had just been adopted, principally affecting the 
play hours. “ But,” added she, “ I have only just heard of 
it, and cannot well explain it : this lady, who understands all 
about it, can do justice to it better than I.” 
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Mr. Everard very politely applied to Miss Newmarsh for 
explanation. 

“ The plan is very simple,” said that lady, “ and easily 
explained. Dr. Barker has had great experience of boys, 
and he found they got a great deal more harm by themselves 
in play hours than at any other time. He heard of a plan, 
and was immediately resolved to engraft, the principle into 
his system, and being a man of great grasp of mind, he has 
effected his purpose in a very able manner. His object was 
to prevent two boys from speaking together without the pres- 
ence of a master. As he had above a hundred boys, this 
seemed almost impossible ; but by adding some new ushers 
to his establishment, and himself and his eldest son, who is 
in the school, taking their part in the watchings, they have 
attained their end. He has by this means ten or twelve 
masters in the house.” 

“ That must ba a very expensive plan,” interrupted a 
gentleman standing by ; “I wonder how it can answer his 
purpose, with a hundred boys.” 

“ His terms are high,” returned Miss Newmarsh, “ and 
his extra masters, such as French, music, and drawing, 
having been first-rate, were very expensive. He now has 
engaged accomplished men, but not professors . These reside 
in the house, and with the assistance of himself, his son, and 
all the masters, they do very well.” 

“ But what are these watchings V 3 asked some one. 

“ Why he divides the school into decades,” answered Miss 
Newmarsh ; “ to every decade there is a Decadian, which is 
one of the masters, whose business it is to be sure that those 
ten boys never speak together out of his hearing, and are 
never left together for one moment. Besides this, they are 
never allowed to speak any thing but Latin. He hopes to 
effect modern languages in time. He tried French at first, 
but found it did not do ; only a boy here and there knew 
any thing of French, and many of the masters themselves 
did not speak it.” 

“But,” said the same objector, “some of the masters of 
drawing, music, &c. cannot speak Latin, I suppose.” 

“ He endeavours to obtain such as do, and wishes them to 
learn if they do not ; but for the present he puts such over 
the little classes who cannot yet speak Latin. Besides his 
object is to discourage talking entirely among the boys, and 
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to make them feel instead a confidence and love towards their 
teachers, who are constantly with them, and as ready to 
sympathize in all their little pleasures, as they are to lead 
them to profitable discourse, when they are inclined for it ; 
and at such times the Deeadian has the power of dispensing 
with Latin ; indeed that is his prerogative. Dr. Barker is 
exceedingly strong, on giving to his masters most full dis- 
cretionary powers ; without which nothing can be done in 
education.’’ 

“ Well, but at night they may chatter away, and make up 
for the day’s constraint.” 

“ Oh, my dear sir,” replied Miss Newmarsh, smiling, 
“ Dr. Barker understands young people too well, not to be 
aware of the dangers that may arise on that point ; and he 
has made provision to meet them, supposing such an emer- 
gency should occur. The beds are already placed in de- 
cades ; five on each side, and a Decadian’s bed could be in- 
serted at the feet of the two ranges of beds ; at right angles, 
between each row ; besides, the heads of the boys’ beds are 
set alternately head and feet against the wall ; — do you 
understand?” 

“ Oh, perfectly,” replied the gentleman, “ like so many 
pairs of soles.” 

“ By this means,” continued Miss Newmarsh, “ the boys 
could not speak to each other in a whisper or low voice, and 
the Deeadian would have as full command over them by 
night as by day.” 

“But,” persisted her invincible objector, “suppose the 
poor Deeadian, wearied by his hard day’s labour, at any 
time should sleep so soundly, and snore so roundly, that the 
one should wake the boys and the other give them the liberty 
of talking?” 

“ Dr. Barker has made provision for that too,” answered 
Miss Newmarsh. “ In each dormitory are four decades, and 
when the nocturnal watchings are put in practice, to each of 
these dormitories four Decadians would be attached. His 
rule then would be, that if one Deeadian snored, another 
should rise and wake him, and see what was going on in that 
part of the gallery.” • 

“ But how could they tell a Decadian’s snore from a Doy’s 
snore ?” asked the gentleman. 

“ Oh,” replied Miss Newmarsh, “ they could easily dis- 
tinguish a boy’s snore from a man’s snore.” 
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“ I am not so sure of that,’’ said the gentleman ; “ besides, 
every body does not snore, and suppose a Decadian sleeps 
soundly without. ,, 

“Dr. Barker justly observes,” replied the lady, “that 
when a man’s heart is in his business or profession, there is 
no fear of his failing in his duty. The soldier wakes at the 
first sound of the drum ; the peasant is at his work before 
the dawn, without any summons at all, then why should not 
his masters be in the same way alive to the claims of duty ? 
he studies besides, even now, to assist them in the habit of 
light sleeping, by diligently attending to the subject of dieting, 
in which he greatly excels. However, Dr. Barker does not 
anticipate difficulties in this part of his arrangements, and he 
says if they arise (he spares no expense), he would hire three 
watchmen for the three dormitories.” 

“ Three watchmen ?” exclaimed the gentleman, in a tone 
of doubt. 

“ Not real Watchmen 99 answered Miss Newmarsh, “ that 
would only be their title ; they must of course be trust- 
worthy and superior people, whose business it would be to 
give an alarm at a snore among the Decadians, or any talk- 
ing among the boys.” 

“ Then the poor Decadians would not be released V 9 

“ Oh, by no means,” returned Miss Newmarsh, “ I con- 
sider the nocturnal watchings the most important point in the 
system, and long for their adoption : you think it hard upon 
the Decadians, I suppose ? but Dr. Barker has thought of 
that , and has arranged so that each of the Decadians would 
have one night out of seven to himself ; he calls this night 
their ‘ Sabbakin,’ and the room that he is building for their 
use the ‘ Sabbatarium and rather than that they should any 
of them lose their Sabbakin, he himself would take share in 
the nocturnal watchings.” 

“ I am very troublesome,” said the gentleman, “ but may 
I ask why Dr. Barker does not call his masters Deans rather 
than Decadians V 9 

“ I am quite aware,” replied Miss Newmarsh, “ that Dean 
is the proper title, but he had that office already in his estab- 
lishment, and he could not re-appropriate it.” 

“ I see that Dr. Barker is armed at all points,” remarked 
the gentleman, “ pray how long has he tried his plan ?” 

“ Three-quarters of a year ; he began last Easter,” re- 
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plied Miss Newmarsh, “ and it has answered beyond our 
most sanguine hopes, for before he came the school had got 
into a dreadful state of insubordination among the individu- 
als ; in less than a month the reformation was most signal, and 
nowlhe boys are in the quietest state possible, and many of 
them in a very interesting frame of mind.” 

“ But what do the boys say to it V 9 asked the same gen- 
tleman ; “ how they must hate it !” 

“ Indeed, my dear Sir,” replied Miss'Newmarsh, “ you are 
very much mistaken ; the boys like it better than their mas- 
ters even.” 

“ Why they are obliged to say so, of course, or they’d be 
flogged !” said the gentleman. 

“Flogged!” repeated Miss Newmarsh, *“ Dr. Barker 
never flogs ! But you’re mistaken again ; I know that many 
of the boys have said the same at home, and have remarked 
that now they never cheat, nor quarrel, nor fight, nor get 
into any troubles or punishments, and that they are quite 
happy, and don’t want the old system back again. I know 
one sweet little fellow said to his mamma, ‘ Dear mamma, 
I’m so happy and good now at school ; and I always do right 
— there’s no harm in my saying I always do right, because, 
you know, I could not do wrong if I wished it ever so much.’ 
Another clever fellow remarked, it was exactly like walking 
in a narrow path with a high wall on each side.” 

“ Well, then , all I can say is, that boys must be different 
now from what they were in my day,” said the gentleman, 
as though giving up the question. 

“ Oh, no, not different, dear Sir, only they have been led 
to better ways by kindness and reasonable treatment, and 
not frightened and beaten into deceit and disobedience.” 
She then appealed to Mr. Everard, and asked what was his 
opinion. 

“ Madam,” said he, in his decided tone, “ when your 
boys come out of your school they’ll be fit for the gallows !” 
Miss Newmarsh, nothing daunted, asked, “ Why ?” 

To this he replied, “ What happens to a kettle when you 
stop up its apertures V 9 

“ It bursts,” answered Miss Newmarsh. 

“ So will these boys, madam,” said he, “ they will burst 
with pent up folly and evil ; and it will not be Dr. Barker’s 
fault, I say, if they are not fit for the gallows.” 
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“ Well, I suppose they will not all be hung !” remarked 
the same gentleman that had before spoken. 

“ I did not say they would all come to the gallows,” said 
Mr. Everard, “ I said they would be fit for the gallows.” 
“Well,” returned the other, “you know Hamlet ^ays, 
‘ Use every man after his desert, and who shall ’scape 
whipping V ” 

“Whipping’s not 1 hanging,” replied Mr. Everard, “I said 
nothing against whipping.” 

“ But do you not think, Sir,” pursued Miss Newmarsh, 
“ human nature is so prone to evil that if we can keep the 
seeds of evil from springing up we are doing great things ?” 
“ How do weeds grow in a garden ?” 

“ They come up.” 

“ Of themselves ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How do you get rid of them ?” 

“ By pulling them up.” 

“ If you shut up earth in a box, will weeds spring up ?” 
“I suppose not.” 

“ And I suppose not, madam, but open that box to the air, 
and weeds will spring up, as readily as — aye, perhaps more 
readily, than in the open field ; so with the hearts of these 
young people : bring them in contact with the world and the 
world’s temptations, evils will spring up, and they will have 
less root in themselves, than many, who, on the old system , 
have been tried in their own little world, and have, weed by 
weed, plucked out each as it appeared.” 

“But how few have done that!” remarked Miss N§w- 
marsh. 

“ None ever can on your system, madam, because you 
will not give them the opportunity.” 

“But do you not think, Sir,” continued Miss Newmarsh, 
“ if we can keep boys from the evil example of others, we 
are bound to do so ?” 

“ Madam,” cried Mr. Everard, in rather an elevated tone, 
“ you talk like a foolish mother.” 

“ Which I am not” said the lady. 

“ Madam,” continued Mr. Everard, “ I did not say that 
you were a- foolish mother, I said you talked like one.” He 
then took a seat next Mrs. Leslie, and hoped the fair Grace 
was not to be brought up under any new systems ; adding, 
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he need scarcely ask, since she had not a foolish mother to 
fight against common sense and the established maxims o 
wisdom. Mrs. Leslie laughed, and said her little girl was 
indebted to having a mother not clever enough to devise dr 
follow any new or original plans. The conversation now 
became less general. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Within her gilded cage, 

. * I saw a dazzling Belle, 

A parrot of that famous kind 
Whose name was Nonpareil. 

Wordsworth. 

We must now take a view of what has been going on in the 
other room since dinner-time. The young people had 
scarcely discussed the scenes that passed at dinner, before 
their expected guests began to arrive. The Duffs were 
first. Grace thought the twins so alike, and so like Mary 
Anne, that she should never know any of them apart ; they 
all had very dark smooth hair, which was braided close to 
the face, and though all so young, their hair behind was tied 
up. Still they looked like children ; they had good com- 
plexions, with a rather high colour, and were- every where 
called “very fine young ladies.” The twins were much 
slighter than Mary Anne, and in this respect they became 
less alike every day. When they came to be known, Fanny 
was certainly the prettiest and most delicate of the three. 
Mary Anne, if she had not been under control, with, on her 
own part, a great fear of displeasing, would have been thought 
rather bold. Charlotte looked more than only one year 
younger than her two sisters.; jF here was a family likeness, 
but her effect was very different ; her hair was two shades 
lighter, and from an invincible propensity to curl, the 
attempt of dressing it like the Others was at length given up, 
very much against Miss Newmarsh’s wishes. It always 
looked so rough and untidy next theirs, that her mamma 
said she could bear it no longer. It was, therefore, cut 
short again, and allowed to take its own course. James 
Edward,, as he was always called, because his papa’s name 
was James, was quite young, and he took his place among 
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the small ones, who had bricks and other amusements in one 

f rner of the room. The conversation continued in the same 
ain, as soon $s the new guests had got settled. 

“ Oh,” cried George to his cousins, “ how I wish you 
had dined with us — we had such fun !” and he began to 
take off several of *the company — their bows, their ways, 
their tone of voice ; especially Mrs. Russell, who, he said, 
could not say “ bo to a goose.” He called her a “ poor body,” 
and some other names. Grace felt more and more uncom- 
fortable as he went on, particularly when he took off her cour- 
tesjf. She found she could not laugh, though it was all very 
like, and she had always laughed before ; she felt very uneasy. 
George then began upon Sir Richard Freemantle, whom he 
called “ the Alderman,” though he was not one ; he seized 
his sister’s fan, and a paper-cutter on the inkstand, drew a 
china card-basket before him, and showed how Sir Richard 
ate and drank. Grace still could not join in the laugh. 
Emily remarked it this time, and said that Mr. Everard had 
frightened Grace out of her wits, and she did not wonder at it. 

“ Oh, no !” said Grace, “ I had quite forgotten Mr. Eve- 
rard.” 

“ Then what’s the matter ?” 

Grace was silent, felt very awkward, and stared in Emily’s 
face. “ Now, what’s the matter ?” repeated George, “ what 
makes you look so? you shall tell, for you look almost as 
stupid as Constance,” said he, looking towards his cousin, 
who was still arranging the little ones in the corner of the 
room. “ What were you thinking of? we will know !” 
Grace replied, with a feeling that her thought might bie 
very sHly, “ I was thinking perhaps Sir Richard Freemantle 
might be very kind.” % 

" Very kind !” cried George, “ well I dare say he is, but 
what then ?” ^ 

“I thought perhaps as kind as Mrs. Russell,” said Grace. 
“ What do you know of Mrs. Russell ?” asked Emily. 

“I never saw her befor#,” replied Grace, “but going 
down stairs I trod on her dress, and she turned to me and 
smiled, and spoke so kindly, and I thought she looked for a 
moment like my aunt Stanley.” 

“ Well, but what has all this to do with Sir Richard Free- 
mantle and his dinner?” said George, “ you disturbed him — 
he had not half finished.” He attempted to go on, but the 
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young party had received a damp, and only a faint laugh 
ensued. George threw up his knife and fork, and said, very 
much provoked, “ What flats you all are ! and as for you, 
Grace, you have become almost as sanctimonious as Con- 
stance ; I think the sight of her has bewitched you,” added 
he, as Constance drew near. 

“ How you have been laughing !” cried she, “ I can’t 
think, George, how you always can go on so.” 

“ Why we meet to laugh, don’t we ?” asked he. 

“ No,” said she, disdainfully. 

“ Well, what do we meet for, then ? you won’t let us 
dance, or play at cards, and now you won’t let us laugh !” 

“ Oh, no,” said she, “ I wouldn’t prevent your laughing, 
but we don’t meet to laugh.” 

“ Well, yvhat do we meet for, my sage cousin V 9 
Why, — every body knows that,” replied she, hesitating 
a little. 

“No, 1 don’t,” said George. 

“ Oh, George,” cried several, “ I’m sure you do.” 

“ 1 know what I think we meet for,” said George, “ but 
not what she thinks ; but I must examine then assuming 
a grave look, and pretending to settle his spectacles, he asked, 
“ my sapient young lady, do we meet for business ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Do we meet for pleasure ?” 

• “ No ; — yes you do, I suppose.” 

“ Well, but yourself ?” persisted George. 

„ “ Oh, I don’t care about it.” 

“Well, then,” said George, “to come to the point at 
once, what do you think we ought to meet for ?” 

“ Why for edification,” replied Constance, gravely. 

“ Wheugh,” cried George, with a whistle, “ there !” mo- 
tioning to Grace and Constance, “ you two may go together, 
you will suit very well, I fancy — we f meet for pleasure, you 
sanctimonious young ladies, for ‘ edification ,’ ” and he drew 
his face down to a prodigious length, and made all laugh but 
Constance, who remained quite silent and still. George was 
satisfied, having raised a laugh again. 

“Here comes Reginald Freemantle,” cried Emily; “I 
am so glad you have come to us, I have been watching you 
some time.” 

“Well, youngsters,” said he, shaking hands and greeting 
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them all, while the small ones left their corner, “ what can I 
do for you 1” 

" Oh, any thing you like will do — any thing you like,” 
cried several voices, while George took him aside, and pro- 
posed a trial on Miss Newmarsh’s reward system. 

“ No ! no !” said Reginald, good-naturedly, “ I’ll have 
nothing to do with that” 

“ But why not ?” asked George, “ it will be such fun ! 
why not ?” 

“ Because I don’t choose, my good fellow,” said Reginald. 
He then mixed with the rest, and all were soon deeply en- 
gaged settling the preliminaries of a new amusement he 
was teaching them. It was a French game, called “ Mufti.” 
Reginald was to be Mufti, and when he said, “ Mufti fait 
comme ci” all the rest were to do as he did. When he said 
“ Mufti fait comme $a,” they were to do nothing, and stand 
still. Those who failed were put aside, and he called them 
“ dead men.” Just as they were practising, Isabella Ward 
entered their room, and walked slowly towards the merry 
group. “ Here’s bouncing B.,” cried George, “ she shall 
play ! Come, Belle, here’s a famous new game, come, you 
must play.” 

“ George, you’re very rude ; I shall not” 

“ Oh, it’s the best fun in the world ; if he says ‘ Mufti fait 
commi ci,’ and hops, we must all hop ; and if he hops all 
round the room, we must all follow ; and if he wags his fin- 
gers or head, we must do the same ; it’s the best fun in the 
world, we’ve been trying it.” 

“ Well, I’ll look at you, children, but I shall not play,” 
answered his cousin. 

Here Reginald came forward and explained the game. 
He said that he was Mufti, and that he was used to the office, 
* and had had the honour of leading many young ladies ; that 
he would promise her he would not make her jump over the 
moon, or do any impossibilities. But Miss Ward was not 
persuaded by the persuasive Reginald’s handsome face ; she 
wished it all the time, and if the folding doors had been 
shut, perhaps it would have been different ; — so much does 
dignity cost. 

“ Well,” said George, maliciously, “ certainly your satins, 
and pearls, and flummery, don’t look very fit for a game of 
romps.” 
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“Oh,” said one of the Duffs, “that is a reproach for our 
dress.” 

“ You all do very well, and are fit either for a game of 
romps or a dance,” replied George. 

They then began, and a laughable game it was to look at. 
Reginald made a capital ‘ mufti/ and very wisely managed 
his resources ; he kept it easy for some time for the little 
ones, or any unapt, and then got harder and more complica- 
ted. Fanny Duff was out first of all, then some of the little 
ones, then Mary Anne, then Newton Grey, then Emily, from 
laughing and fatigue, and the rest one by one ; the two last 
that remained were Constance and Grace ; and for some time 
it seemed as if neither would miss ; but at last Grace did, 
and Constance, as Reginald said, proved herself worthy her 
name ; not that Grace had not done the same. The young 
people sat down to rest themselves, and by degrees recovered 
their breath and comparative gravity. But there was plenty 
of talking ; George was teasing Belle, and saying she looked 
yellow from jealousy, and that her white satin set off her 
complexion, and that she would have given her ears, not to 
speak of her fine pearl ear-rings, to have been in the game ; 
and that if she had, she whould have been the very first 
out ; because first, she was bouncing B., and second, clumsy 
Cousin. 

“ George, you’re very rude indeed ; I wonder you’re not 
ashamed of yourself,” said Miss Ward, and she turned away, 
and walked in a grand manner towards a sofa, where were 
Emily, Grace, and two or three more. Grace was rested by 
this time, but had lost the animated colour she had just now 
in the game, and from the fatigue looked rather paler than 
usual ; she did, however, always look very different at rest, 
and in talking or exercise, and Miss W ard did not know her. 
as the little girl she had just now wondered at. 

“And who’s this little dear?” asked she of Emily, in a 
patronizing tone ; — Emily told her. — “ What a darling ! oh, 
you must let me take you in njy lap,” said she, raising her 
and kissing her, “ what a love ! who curls these pretty curls, 
my dear child ? and what a lovely chain, and a miniature, I 
protest,” said she, drawing a locket from poor Grace’s band, 
which had lain quite unperceived; “an officer! what a 
handsome man ! oh, you sly ” 

“ Please don’t take it ; — please don’t talk of it,” cried 
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Grace, in a tone so earnest and distrest, that even Isabella 
was checked, and silenced in her intended raillery ; she let 
Grace take the picture, and replaced it as before. Both 
were silent, and the Honourable Miss Ward never found 
herself in a more awkward situation in her life. There 
was something in Grace's tone and manner, so out of keep- 
ing with the style in which she had been addressing her, 
and with the situation she had made her assume, that even 
Isabella, who was not very quick in such matters, felt she 
had made a false step ; but the question was, how to get her 
off her lap. The little girl seemed to grow heavier every 
moment, and older too, and she wondered how she had ever 
dreamed of placing her there ; this put a happy thought 
into the young lady's head ; “ how old is she ?" asked she 
of Emily ; for she felt som^repugnance in addressing Grace 
herself. 

“ Between ten and eleven, I believe," said Emily, who all 
along had marvelled at her cousin's want of tact. 

“Is it possible?" cried Isabella, “I should have taken 
her for five or six. How young she looks of her age !" and 
Grace very willingly slid off her lap, both being mutually 
pleased to part. There was now a group of the elder girls 
on the sofa, who began talking together. Emily asked Isa- 
bella, if she went back to the school after the holidays. 

“Yes; I think I shall go fO&fcne more term," replied her 
cousin. 

“ Ah ! it's always one more and one more," remarked 
Emily ; “ I thought you'd go back." 

“ Why, I thought I had better give one more term to my 
music and dancing ; else, I had made up my mind to leave." 

“ But do you settle it all for yourself?" asked Constance. 

“ Lady Musgrove ostensibly decides it, but she always 
applies to me for my opinion, and does as I wish," replied 
Isabella, carelessly. 

“ Don't believe her !" said Emily, “ she's a better girl than 
that, she does as her papa and mamma wish. 7 ’ 

“ Emily, you are very ," Isabella began, but finding 

herself in a scrape, and knowing she was not at all a match 
for Emily, she made a dead stop. Emily continued, “ peo- 
ple don't know themselves, and I can tell you she has always 
been a good child : comes when she's called ; does as she's 
bid ; and shuts the door after her." 
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“ Emily,” said her cousin, “ I am surprised how you can 
be so vulgar ; you are always repeating proverbs, and those 
vulgar sayings. Mrs. Jenkinson would not take a young lady 
who would bring such ways into her house.” 

“ Well,” returned her cousin, “ I really don’t want to 
come.” 

“ I can’t believe that , when you know in what different 
style we have things from your school ” said Isabella, dis- 
dainfully. “ It is almost the same as being at home.” 

“ I can never think school the same as home,” answered 
Emily. 

“ But Mrs. Jenkinson’s is not a school,” said Isabella. 

“ What is it then ? an Establishment?” asked Constance. 
“ No, she does not like that” replied Isabella. 

“ She calls it nothing ; she says it is her house” 

“ I am sure you must be often put to for a name,” said 
Emily. 

“ There again ! my dear Emily !” exclaimed Isabella, 
“ ‘ put to’ — what a vulgar expression ! Now I am only doing 
what Mrs. Jenkinson does with us ; it was quite ennuyant at 
first ; she is so very particular.” 

“ Yes, I know,” replied Emily, “ she made you speak all 
your ‘ a’s ’ in the way you do now, and gave you that lan- 
guishing drawl. You know how George used to quiz you 
at first.” 

“ Quiz ! again, my dear child,” said Isabella, “ it would 
be daggers to me, if you talked in that way in our coterie.” 
“ Is that your new name for your schoolfellows ?” asked 
Emily, “ by the bye, have you any new girls ?” 

“ Schoolfellows ! girls !” cried her cousin, as much shock- 
ed as Emily could wish ; “ it is no use teaching you better 
ways ! Emily, you would exasperate Mrs. Jenkinson to the 
verge of madness !” 

“ Well,” replied Emily, in precisely her cousin’s tone, 
drawl, and manner, “ since, my dear Isabella, it affects your 
nerves so distressingly, I will imitate your better way, to 
the best of my capacity. I cannot then fail of giving you 
satisfaction. I protest,” cried she, changing her tone to 
Isabella’s lively air, “ you have got on your new set of pearls, 
and I have not noticed them ! how etourdie ! how harhare 
you must think me ! what loves ! what dainty loves ! Ex- 
cuse my raptures, but they are positively bijoux of darlings!” 
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Awe kept the Duff part of the audience from laughter ; 
politeness, Grace ; and of course, anger, Isabella ; yet she 
dared not show it, because she felt she had brought this upon 
herself, and she dreaded Emily’s powers. So she forced a 
sort of laugh, and turned upon Fanny, who was the nearest 
to her. 44 How beautifully you all # dress your hair!” she 
cried ; 44 I have been admiring it this hour past, but I think 
yours is the smoothest,” stroking it with her hand. 44 My 
maid cannot dress mine after that mode ; she has spent hours 
and hours trying.” 

44 Do you waste hours so unworthily ?” asked Constance ; 

44 but, perhaps,” she added, 44 you are not particular, for just 
now you said, 4 this hour past,’ when we have not been sitting 
together one quarter of that space.” 

Mary Anne seemed uneasy, and fidgeted ; Fanny touched 
her sister, and whispered in a shocked tone, 44 Oh, Constance,” 
and Isabella answered : — 

“I see you are ’what Mrs. Jenkinson calls, ‘a matter of 
fact ’ young lady ; she says such are not fit for the world, 
and is always labouring to teach them better ways, and she 
invariably effects her purpose ; she says she likes to give an 
enthusiastic spirit, where Nature has denied it.” 

Mary Anne, fearing this would lead to a regular dispute 
between her sister and Isabella, and seeing Emily had dis- 
appeared, now ventured on her first speech, and inquired, 
carefully wording her sentence, 44 How many young ladies 
there were at Mrs. Jenkinson’s.” 

44 Our society consists of eight,” replied Isabella. 

44 It must be quite a family party,” remarked the other, 

44 have you any friends among them ?” 

44 Oh,” replied Isabella, carelessly, 44 1 am only acquainted 
with three. I do just know the others by sight; but mere 
bowing acquaintances.” 

44 What can you mean ?” asked Constance ; and the young 
lady explained as follows : — 

44 Mrs. Jenkinson does riot approve of a numerous society ; 
she therefore divides her establishment ; different suites of 
rooms are appropriated to each society, and we never see 
each other ; the other night, at a party at Lord Polestone’s, 

I was introduced to a young lady, who I found had been „ 
three years at Mrs. Jenkinson’s ; and last summer, I dis- 
covered that Lady Emily Fainton, a very particular friend 
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of mine, had been there a long time, and we had never 
known it, although Lord and Lady Musgrove are most inti- 
mate friends of the Faintons : it was ‘ penible’ to the last de- 
gree ! Indeed there’ are many things I do not approve of in 
Mrs. Jenkinson’s arrangement ; but when one is under a lady’s 
roof, one cannot be so rude as to interfere with her domestic 
appointments.” 

“ But,” inquired Grace, who had been intently listening, 
“ do you really never see your friend, Lady Emily, at all ?” 

“ Occasionally, I send her in an invitation ; but it inter- 
feres so much with my plans, that I cannot indulge myself 
much in the pleasure of her society. It is so different from 
being in the same coterie.” 

“ Certainly,” observed Grace, thoughtfully, “ Mrs. Jen- 
kinson is very right in not calling it a school, for it is quite 
different from any I ever heard of ; — how do you learn ? 
have you masters ?” 

“ Our studies are regulated by our own convenience and 
inclination; we each have our library and piano in our 
study, and masters attend every day ; my maid brings me 
in their cards, and if I am inclined to see any of them, I 
admit them; if my engagements have been such as not to 
allow of my preparing for them, I do not. But to speak 
candidly, my genius has so decidedly declared itself for 
music and dancing, that I think it hardly fair to tax the 
patience of any professors, but of those accomplishments.” 

“ Do you take your lessons in private ?” asked Mary 
Anne. 

“ Most certainly .” 

“But your dancing lessons?” said Grace, “surely you 
do not each dance alone.” 

What Isabella’s answer would have been, cannot be de- 
termined, since the conversation received a turn. Fanny 
had taken a seat on a low stool by her side, immediately 
after the patronizing stroke of the hand, and by degrees, 
had become more and more bold — receiving many gracious 
notices of encouragement ; after a long examination of the 
hand, adorned with rings, which hung down carelessly, she 
at length ventured to touch it, and gently say, “ How beau- 
tiful !” this apostrophe coinciding with Grace’s question, 
and being perhaps pleasanter as well as easier to answer, 
pbtained the favourable notice of Miss Ward. 
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“ Which V 9 said she, smiling graciously, “ the rings or 
the hand ?” 

“ Both,” replied Fanny, gently. 

“ That, I suppose,” said Isabella, “ is a return for my 
compliment on the lovely hair ; and in this strain the con- 
versation went on ; — Fanny, in short space, lovingly reclin- 
ing against . Isabella’s soft satin, and Isabella’s beautiful 
hand and rings, pressed against her new friend’s lovely hair. 
So, we must leave them. But it may be proper to say a 
few words as to Miss Ward’s personal appearance, else it is 
difficult, as Emily observed, to believe she is not a woman. 
The fact was, she looked more so among grown persons, 
than among those of her own age. Her manners were 
more than womanly ; and so anxious was she for her dig. 
nity, that with children, they appeared little less than a 
piece of acting. The presence of Emily or George alone 
subdued her a little on such occasions. Well bred people 
readily accord the deference that is claimed of them, and 
the Honourable Miss Ward was not backward or sparing 
in her demands. She generally obtained the observation 
she desired, when alone among strangers, but not at her 
aunt Ward’s, who resolutely persisted in classing her with 
the children , and whose treatment in this respect she avoid- 
ed, at the risk of encountering instead, her cousins’ rail- 
lery. She was not particularly tall of her age, but of a 
plump round figure, and if a stranger were told, at a little 
distance, she was not near twenty years of age, he might be 
at a loss whether to class her with matrons or children. It 
was therefore her manners, her dress, and her music — not 
to speak of the distinction attached to her name, which 
Mary Anne .so fully appreciated, to which she was indebt- 
ed for the success she occasionally met with. At school 
(she must pardon us), however, it was very different. We 
will just add, she promised to be a fine showy girl, fair and 
bright, but not very delicate-looking, or lady-like ; and that 
she had really a pretty white hand, which some day would 
be too plump for the rings which so ornamentally graced it. 
ft 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ? 

Pope . 

We will now pass to the other room and take a view of 
what is passing there. The younger part of the company 
had gathered round the piano, where music and talk went 
on pretty nearly incessantly ; else, certainly the folding 
doors would have been closed during the performance of 
Mufti. The graver part of the company sat about the fire 
where we left them. — Lady Freemantle enjoying the vi- 
cinity of her formerly “ young friend” Mrs. Leslie, whom 
she much esteemed, and Mr. Everard still in the seat he 
took after the argument with Miss Newmarsh. But it 
seemed as though some malicious fate were ever at hand 
to bring these two opposite spirits into collision. Several 
times had they clashed, and though Miss Newmarsh only 
seemed to give her opponent a new opportunity of emitting, 
as it were, sparks of fire, and extinguishing by his more 
effective style of argument her less dazzling blaze, she still 
continued to dare the contact; Lady Freemantle was tell- 
ing Mrs. Leslie of the pleasant society they continued to 
have about them at Lacklands, how glad her old friends 
would be to see her again, and new comers to make her 
acquaintance. Mrs. Leslie remarked it was no new habit of 
Lady Freemantle’s to find pleasant neighbours wherever 
she went. 

“ Well, I do think we are uncommonly fortunate,” an- 
swered that lady ; “ I hear complaints in other neighbour- 
hoods of want of pleasant society, but we have never found it.” 
“ You must indeed be fortunate,” remarked Miss New- 
marsh, “ I am sure my experience has been far otherwise, 
and Mrs. Duff makes the same complaint every day. But 
she is very particular; especially now her children are 
getting of an age to be considered.” 

“ I am sure she is very right to be particular,” returned 
Lady Freemantle, “ and in or near London, one can in a 
measure choose one’s society, but in the country one must 
take what comes ; and if one’s neighbours are respectable, 
must be content with whatever we can get beside.” 

“ People affix such diff erent meanings to the word « respect - 
able,’ ” remarked Miss Newmarsh. 
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“ I mean, I suppose,” replied Lady Freemantle, “ such 
as are correct in their religious and social duties.” 

“ That would not satisfy me,” said Miss Newmarsh, “ I 
could never enter into society of a worldly character or of 
an unprofitable nature.” 

“ I wish we had Mrs. Ward here,” said Lady Freemantle, 
“ she would be able to argue the matter with you at length, 
which I will not pretend to do.” Seeing Miss Newmarsh 
looked perplexed towards their hostess, she added, “ Mrs. 
General Ward of Langham, I mean.” 

“ You do not approve then of mixing in society ?” asked 
Mr. Everard. 

“ Not indiscriminately,” said Miss Newmarsh. 

“ I suppose not,” returned the gentleman ; “ you would not, 
for instance, visit an unbeliever.” 

“ Except to do him good,” said Miss Newmarsh. 

“ Madam, you ought not to visit him to do him good,” said 
Mr. Everard. 

“ Surely, sir, you cannot be in earnest,” remarked the 
lady. 

“ Evil communications, madam, corrupt good manners,” 
returned Mr. Everard, “he might do you harm, but you 
would never do him good.” 

Miss Newmarsh, who took this rather personally, asked if 
Mr. Everard thought there was not any use in discussions 
with such persons. 

“ No, madam, not in the way of visiting ; a guest is not 
only on a par with, but beneath his host. A Christian should 
never voluntarily place himself either on a par with, or be- 
neath an unbeliever.” 

“ But, my dear sir, the Christian slaves formerly.” 

“ They did not place themselves , madam, but that is not to 
the purpose, those are matters of necessity* $nd duty, we talk 
of choice and pleasure.” 

“Excuse me,” returned Miss Newmarsh, “J talk of 
duty.” 

“ Then, madam, you hold it a matter of duty to exchange 
hospitalities with an infidel or a reprobate, but to refuse the 
same towards those of more religious and orderly habits ; I 
am happy, madam, to hear you complain of the want of so- 
ciety you have felt in all the neighbourhoods you are ac- 
quainted with,” 
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Miss Newmarsh had allowed herself to be pushed farther 
than she meant, or was perhaps aware of, and explained her 
meaning to be, “ that society should be conducted on the ba- 
sis of mutual edification, or profit to one party or other.” 
“Very true,” said Mr. Everard, “I grant you, madam; 
and these ends are attained by cultivating kindly feelings 
among neighbours — you know I have made my exclusions.” 
“ But my exclusions are greater than yours,” said the lady ; 
“ I exclude the world.” 

“ Remember, madam, yourself is one of the world.” 

“ I may be in the world, but not of the world,” replied 
Miss Newmarsh. 

“ There, madam, you have me !” cried Mr. Everard, ap- 
parently rather pleased than otherwise, “ but the truth of the 
matter is, our terms are undefined. Combatants of all sorts 
should measure their weapons before they come into the 
field.” 

Miss Newmarsh expressed her willingness to recommence 
on any terms he chose to propose. 

“No, madam,” said he, “I consider it unprofitable ac- 
cording to your rule ; I shall do you no good .” 

“ But, sir,” replied the lady, “ you should try . ” 

“ Well, madam, to please you I will try,” said Mr. Eve- 
rard, courteously, “ and I will do, what in some cases I fancy 
you would approve — I will give you a sermon, instead of an 
argument. Madam, I honour your conscientiousness, but 
you aim more at doing good, than doing right ; I respect, 
madam, your zeal, but you have done with your practice 
what papists and heretics have with their doctrines ; you 
have allowed one side of your duties to grow out. Let us 
be content, madam, with doing our duty in our station, 'rather 
than seeking for ways Of doing it out of it.” 

Surprising as it may seem, Mr. Everard could throw so 
much politeness into his manner, that unlike the dinner scene, 
not only were the audience at ease and unannoyed, but Miss 
Newmarsh herself felt no uneasiness, and seemed to take the 
piece of advice as rather a compliment than otherwise : any 
further discussion, however, was put aside by a sudden dis- 
turbance in the next room, which had been particularly quiet 
for some time. First, voices were raised as in anger, and 
presently a scuffle ; it increased so much that some of the 
gentlemen went in to ascertain the cause. One soon returned 
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to quiet the alarm of one or two ladies, especially Mrs. New- 
ton Grey, who anxiously inquired what was the matter. 

“ Only two of the young fellows sparring in play,” said 
he, “ nothing of consequence.” 

Presently the disturbance was stilled, and the other gen- 
tlemen one by one returned. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” said one, seeing Mrs. Newton Grey’s 
anxiety, “ no harm ! only a little sparring between your boy 
and young Duff.” 

“ Upon my word,” said another, “ he’s a fine fellow ! how 
he laid into him ! and not half his size !” 

" What was it about ? who struck the first blow ?” asked 
Mrs. Newton Grey, “ that Campbell Duff is such a rude fel- 
low ! those public schools are the ruin of boys.” 

One of the gentlemen had stepped in to satisfy her, and 
returned, saying, young Duff had struck the first bloW. 

“ Ah,” said the lady, “ I was certain of it ! I was sure my 
dear boy would never do such a thing !” and here the affair 
ended. There were a good many young people present, and 
before this interruption, some one had proposed getting up a 
quadrille. The room required some arranging for this pur- 
pose, since no dance had been previously designed. After 
some delay all were in their places. The sight, however, 
made a greater sensation in Miss Newmarsh’s mind, than the 
late misdemeanour of Campbell, for she did not feel responsi- 
ble for him as for her own pupils. She walked rapidly 
across the room to Mrs. Ward, and expostulated with her for 
breaking thus the conditions of the treaty. Mrs. Ward re- 
plied that the dancing was among the grown young people 
and in another room — the children would have nothing to do 
with it. After a good deal of talk on the subject, Miss New- 
t mars h walked into the other room, sat down, took a book 
from the table, and began reading. But finding the music 
and dancing distract her, she rose, and with some difficulty 
closed the folding doors. The young people had all been 
thickly congregated together at one corner of the room, ap- 
parently intently absorbed in something that was going on. 
Afler^atime, Miss Newmarsh’s anxiety was excited, and she 
called and beckoned to Constance, who was outermost, and 
inquired what it was. 

“ A conjurer,” said Constance. 

“ A conjurer !” repeated Miss Newmarsh, rising and go- 
ing towards the scene, “you do not mean so !” 
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“ It is, indeed,” exclaimed she, turning away, “ and I do 
declare, a pack of cards ! my dear child come here with 
me !” and she carried her pupil into the small ante-room. 
“ I really do wonder,” continued she, when they were seated, 
“ that your mamma allows you to go to these parties ! but, 
indeed, it is not her fault ; for the conditions are broken ! 
dancing in one room, and cards in another !” 

“ They are not playing ,” said Constance, “ and they have 
only a few cards.” 

“But, my dear child, conjurers are very wrong, and 
nobody should encourage such people ; what has he been 
doing !” 

“ Some curious tricks with the cards, and other things.” 
“Well, it is very wrong; you know how unhappy I al- 
ways am to think that any of you have only seen a card.” 
Constance, who thought she should discover how the 
tricks were done, and was rather disappointed at being car- 
ried away, took the conjurer’s part rather more than she 
might have done under any other circumstances, and said, 
“ it was all in jest, and that some of them said it was Regi- 
nald Freemantle, since he and Emily had disappeared for 
some time, only he was so well dressed up nobody could be 
sure.” 

At this moment, Emily, who had eyes for every thing, and 
had seen and understood all Miss Newmarsh’s movements, 
ran in and whispered a few words in that lady’s ear ; they 
did not seem satisfactory, for she merely shook her head and 
remained unmoved. Emily hastened back again to her 
young friends. The conjurer had done several curious, and 
sometimes astonishing tricks ; — cards, shillings, and hand- 
kerchiefs, seemed to be endued with life and invisibility, and 
many a young spectator was startled and provoked at being 
discovered to be the repository of the missing article. One 
after another persisted, he or she would not become a victim, 
but the more positive they were, the more certain seemed 
their fate. Miss Ward was among the most vehement of the 
protesters, and indeed it did seem as though she would es- 
cape, for time after time passed and she continued unmarked ; 
at last the conjurer declared a handkerchief that had disap- 
peared would be found in some white satin reticule ; no one 
else had such a thing, and as hers hung upon her arm, she 
triumphantly opened it, and to her utter amazement, drew 
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out the handkerchief ; the next was a shilling, and that was 
found in the same young lady’s band ; the next was a pre- 
cious ancient small coin, belonging to one of the young 
guests ; it had suddenly disappeared, so the ear told, out of 
a long-necked china vessel ; the question was, “ where is 
it ?” The conjurer confessed himself ashamed to trouble 
the same young lady, but as the coin was very precious, he 
must announce where it was to be found. Isabella was quite 
sure it had not been transported to her this time ; the conju- 
rer persisted, and said that it was within the left satin slip- 
per. Most certainly there she found it, and very indignant 
she was. She considered the whole affair as a great liberty, 
and with offended step she walked away from the party, to 
the other end of the room. She found the folding doors 
closed, and heard music and dancing. She would have been 
glad to enter, but did not choose to run the risk of standing 
a mere spectator, and she knew her aunt would not promote 
her interest in the way of a partner. She therefore turned 
away and felt lonely. Presently she caught sight of Miss 
Newmarsh and Constance in the ante- room. At any other 
time she would have disdained both or either ; Constance had 
offended her, arid Miss Newmarsh was not a person of fash- 
ion. But her present feeling of desertion prompted her to 
seek protection, and her love of patronage and desire of es- 
teem of some kind or other, enabled her to enter the ante- 
room and accost them with a graciousness that ensured her 
welcome. Fanny, who had been watching the steps of her 
patronizing friend, immediately followed her, and presently 
took her seat by her side. 


CHAPTER X. 

.... Strong affection 

Contends with all things and overcometh all things. . ^ 

Will I not live with thee ? will I not cheer thee f > 

Wonldst tbon be lonely then ? wouldst thou bfc sad? 

Joanna Baillie. 

“ Oh !” cried Isabella as she centered, “ how happy and 
delightful you look in your lovely retirement ! I hope I may 
come and partake your peaceful retreat,” and she threw her- 
self at length on a settee. 
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“ It is indeed a sweet little room,” answered Miss New- 
rnarsh, “ here we may sit, withdrawn from worldly scenes : 

* The world forgetting, by the world forgot.* ** 

“ What a charming line !” cried Isabella, “ what a deli- 
cious sentiment, and how sweetly repeated ; I never heard it 
before, but I shall never forget it — ‘The world forgetting — 
by the world forgot I shall adopt it for my motto. How 
pleasant it is to sit here ! how wise you two have been ! I 
wish I had known of your retreat earlier ; did you come 
away on purpose ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Miss Newmarsh, “ while there was danc- 
ing in one room, and folly in another, Constance and my- 
self thought we were better employed here — engaged in a 
little quiet discourse.” 

“ Oh, how true that is,” said Isabella, " how much better 
than all the nonsense we have been engaged in ! How I 
should like a sweet little cottage on the top of one of the 
mountains in Wales, and there live as you say ; — 

* The world forgetting, by the world forgot f 

Should not you, dear ?” she asked of Fanny, who was again 
reclining upon her. 

“ Not quite at the top of the mountain,” replied her new 
friend, gently, “ but nicely sheltered from the winds, and 
surrounded by trees, full of birds singing all day, and owls 
hooting all night ; and a stream with a waterfall on one side, 
and nothing to be seen but cows and sheep all about, and one 
old woman in a red cloak, picking up sticks.” 

“ Oh, how exactly our tastes agree !” cried the young lady 
with enthusiasm, “ you shall choose our cottage and the spot, 
and we will go and live together ; will you come ?” 

“ Oh, yes,” answered Fanny, “ I will go and live and die v #~ 
there !” 

“ Not die quite yet,” interposed Constance. 

“No, but some day,” said Fanny, softly. 

“ Well, how can we find a cottage ?” 

“ Oh,” answered Fanny, “ there are plenty every where 
in the country— very small and rather old ; very low roof 
and ceilings, all thatch and moss-grown, and the rain some- 
times coming in.” 

“ Oh, no, objected Miss Ward, “ not the rain coming in ; 

I should not like that, I think.” 
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“ Well, then, we can have that mended,” replied her 
friend, “ but it must look very old, and be covered with roses 
and jessamine ; and there shall be flowers of all sorts in the 
garden ; but they must all be scented.” 

“ Except lilies,” said Isabella, “ lilies and roses you know 
always go together — we must have lilies.” 

“Well, we’ll have lilies, and they do smell a little too,” 
returned Fanny. 

“ But do you two mean to live together ?” asked Con- 
stance ; “ you are so young, and what will you do for ser- 
vants V* 

“ Oh, we can get the old woman in the red cloak to do all 
we want,” said Fanny, “ you know we shall never want any 
dinner or things of that sort.” ♦ 

“ But we can’t do without dinner,” said Isabella, “ we 
must eat, you know.” 

“ Yes, we must eat, I know,” replied her friend, who 
seemed to have bestowed some thought upon the subject, 
“ we must eat, but not dinner ; I mean no meat, or any thing 
that requires cooking ; there are no butchers or people of 
that kind,” added she, with a look of disgust, “ in places of 
that kind ! you know Edwin says, 

* No flocks that range the mountains free 

To slaughter I condemn.’ 

We shall eat nothing but roots and fruits, and drink nothing 
but milk, though, you know Edwin says again, 

* A scrip with herbs and roots supplied. 

And water from the spring.’ 

But I think I should like milk , because then we must have 
a cow.” 

“ Well, I was going to ask you where you would get 
your milk,” said her sister ; “ but who would take care of 
your cow ?” 

“ Oh, Constance !” said Fanny, “ what a silly question ! 
a cow lives in a field, and does not want any body to take 
care of her. Cows go grazing about, you know, and give 
no trouble to any body.” 

“ Well, but your cow must be milked !” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” said Fanny, “ that’s the best part ; I don’t 
care for the milk, only the milking. I would have such a 
nice little stool, and such a pretty pair of milk-pails with a 
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yoke ; and then I would make the butter with a churn, — 
not one of the churns people use now, but one of those nice 
high churns, such as you see in old-fashioned picture books, 
like Jemima Placid’s. And then, you know, we should 
have poor people, who have lost their way, cold and hungry, 
come for food and lodging. Edwin says, 

* Here to the houseless child of want 

My door is open still ; 

And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will !* 

And again in the Traveller, 

* And haply too some pilgrim thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed/ 

And you know the country parson, which is just the same 
as we should be : 

* His house was known to all the vagrant train.* 

And, 

* The long remembered beggar was his guest. 

Whose beard descending swept his aged breast.* 

And ‘ the ruined spendthrift’ and ‘the broken soldier* the 
same. You know they all 

* Sat by his fire and talked the night away.* 

So it would not be dull, we should, have plenty of amuse- 
ment.” 

“ Well, all that is very well in poetry and long ago,” said 
Constance, “ but it would not do now to have beggars and 
people of that sort, who may be thieves and robbers, come 
and sit with one and sleep in the house.” 

“ Oh,” said Isabella, who before Constance spoke was in- 
clined to take her view of the matter, “ you know beggars 
in the country are very different from our beggars in Lon- 
don.” 

“ To be sure,” said Fanny ; “ the men are all good old 
people with long white beards, and the women have clean 
plaitings to their caps, with aprons white as the driven snow, 
and their cloaks, though tattered, are quite bright and red. 
You know they have all been unfortunate, and chased out of 
their cottages by 
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* Men of wealth and pride/ 

like those 

' Poor exiles ! every pleasure past/ 

from sweet Auburn. Or else they are brave old soldiers 
on their way to their children, covered with wounds and 
scars, with broken arms and legs, and crutches. — It says, 
you know, 

‘ Shouldered his crutch and showed how fields were won !’ ” 

“ Fanny, you are very inconsiderate,” said Constance, 
“you never could go on living in that way. — lam sure,” 
she added, addressing Isabella, “ you would want your car- 
riage, and your maid, and your satins, and all the things 
you have been used to.” 

“ Oh, you do not know me !” cried Isabella, piqued ; “ it’s 
all very well when these things come, but I can do just the 
same without them. Now, I will give you a proof!” added 
she, rising ; and going to a mirror, she took off all her or- 
naments one by one, — earrings, necklace, aigrette, and even 
rings. “ There, now !” said she, triumphantly, “ I shall 
not put on one of them again the rest of the evening !” 

Miss Newmarsh praised her resolution, and said it was a 
good beginning towards indifference on such matters. The 
conversation now took a more serious turn, and Miss New- 
marsh bore the principal share in it. It was broken up by 
supper being announced, and all the party assembled in the 
supper room. We shall here leave our young friends, 
having no doubt, that as nothing has reached us to the con- 
trary, the rest of the evening went off undisturbed, though 
with less to relate than the hours that preceded it. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Who comprehends his trust ; and to the same 
Keeps faitnful with a singleness of aim. 

Wordsworth. 

Grace accompanied her mamma to her room that night, and 
as soon as they had reached it, Mrs. Leslie said, “ Well, 
Grace, I am sure this has been a new day for you.” 
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“Indeed, mamma,” said the little girl, almost sighing 
with its weight, “it has been a wonderful day.” 

“ But I hope you have enjoyed it, my dear child.” 

“ O yes, mamma, very much indeed ; every thing has 
been so new and so pleasant — every thing,” she added, 
“ but one or two things.” 

“ By the bye,” asked her mamma, “ what was that sad 
disturbance after tea ? I am afraid Campbell Duff is a 
strange quarrelsome fellow.” 

“ Oh, mamma,” said Gtace, warmly, “ it was not Camp- 
bell’s fault, I admire his conduct very much !” 

“ Then he did not strike the first blow ? they told me he 
did,” said Mrs. Leslie. 

“Yes, mamma, he did, — he did strike the first blow ; I 
forgot that,” said Grace, sorrowfully. 

“ I am surprised then at you admiring his conduct, Grace ; 
how is that ?” 

“ He was very much . provoked indeed ,” said Grace, with 
emphasis. 

“ But, my dear, he should be able to control his temper 
better than that — with the help of his sisters and all you 
young ladies standing round — in the drawing-room too !” 

“ Oh, mamma, that made it worse, I think ! better I mean 
for poor Campbell ; better that he should have struck the 
first blow !” 

“ Well, my dear, I am a little surprised that you , who do 
not like even to read of battles and violence, should ad- 
mire any thing of this kind. Can you tell me how it all 
happened ?” * 

“ Oh, mamma,” said Grace, alarmed, “ I don’t think I 
can !” 

“ Well, my dear, you shall not, if you do not wish,” re- 
plied .Mrs. Leslie ; “ and I am sure it is too late to talk over 
these things to-night : I am afraid yfcu will be quite knocked 
up to-morrow with these late hours. — Good night, my dear. 
I would advise you, Grace, not to sit up long talking to-night, 
but to get to bed and to sleep in good time. Good night, my 
dear girl,” she repeated, stooping and kissing her child, “ God 
bless you !” 

Grace walked to her new room with a very thoughtful 
step. She had a great deal to think of, but Campbell’s affair 
now quite put aside every thing else. “ How sorry I -should 
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be if he was wrong ! " thought she ; “ oh, I hope he was not 
wrong !" She found Emily waiting very impatiently for 
her to come and take possession of the day nursery, which 
was next her room, and where a fire had been kept up for 
them* by Mrs. Ward's desire. Grace found this was a treat 
to Emily as well as herself. She learned several little pieces 
of domestic news, interesting to her. Ellen was to come 
home on Saturday. Emily said she did not care for her sis- 
ter's being so much at her grandmamma's, because she her- 
self was at school, and this was tfte first time Ellen had not 
been with them the whole of the holidays. Hanson, her 
nurse, had not been well, and could not come up with her 
before. Hanson was a nurse who had formerly lived with 
them, but when they left London she followed Ellen, and 
* went to Mrs. Ward, at Langham. Grace asked Emily if 
Ellen was like her . 

“ Oh, not in the least," said Emily, " neither in face nor 
any thing else. Ellen is quite fair and has light hair, and 
she is as quiet and slow as I am the contrary : yet she is 
very odd sometimes, and so droll ; but one cannot at all tell 
if she means to be so or not. Mamma says she does not, but 
I am sure she does sometimes." 

Grace found that Mary Anne and Campbell were only to 
stay a week longer ; they were to leave on the night of the 
grand party. At a convenient pause, Grace rose and said 
now she must go. 

“ Go ! where ?" cried Emily, 

“ To bed and to sleep," said Grace ; “ why, how late 
it is !" 

“ But we have only just come,” said Emily ; “ and look 
at the fire ! brighter than ever, and I have a hundred things 
to say !" 

“ So have I," said Grace, “ but mamma wishes me not to 
sit up." 

“ Not generally ; but to-night," returned Emily, “ she did 
not desire you to go away so soon, did she ?" 

“ Not exactly, but she advised me to get to bed in good 
time," answered Grace. 

“ But will she be angry with you if you sit up a little ?" 

“ Oh, no," said Grace, “ not angry, mamma is never angry 
with me." 

“ Well, then, there can be no harm," replied Emily ; “ I 
would not ask you if your mamma would be angry." 
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“ But indeed,” said Grace, “ I had rather do as mamma 
advises me.” 

“ But I have so many things to say,” returned Emily, “ and 
this is the best time ; I wanted to talk a great deal about the 
party, and that disagreeable boy Newton Grey, and Camp- 
bell. Oh, Grace, you must do me a favour, and stay a little 
longer !” 

Poor Grace, what could she do ? It seemed unkind to re- 
fuse, when she knew her mamma did not care for five or ten 
minutes ; but she also knew if once they began talking again 
there would be no opportunity of making off, and all this 
would come over again. “ Oh,” thought she, “ if there was 
but a watch in the room !” and she immediately hit upon a 
substitute. “ Well, I will stay a little longer,” said she ; “ I * • 
will stay till that coal falls down upon the hearth.” ’ 'JS 

Emily was amused and quite satisfied at the contract, for * 
the coal looked pretty secure for the present, and she thanked 
Grace, saying she was afraid she was going to be as obsti- 
nate as Constance. “ You know,” she proceeded, “ if Con- 
stance once says a thing, if it is ever so absurd, she will do 
it, and it is quite impossible to laugh her out of any thing.” 

“I think that quite right,” answered Grace, “do not 
you ? and what I have seen of Constance I admire so very 
much !” 

There was a pause. “ And do you like Isabella ?” said 
Emily. 

“ Oh, she is so very different, I cannot think of them to- 
gether,” said Grace. 

“ Well, do you like Miss Newmarsh ?” 

Grace looked surprised, and said, “ Why she is grown 
up !” 

“ Well, what then ?” said Emily, laughing, “ you may 
like her, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, but quite differently, you know, from ourselves ; — 
and besides, she is so clever !” 

“ But still you may like her, may you not V 9 

“Yes, of course, I do like her, and should like her,” re- 
plied Grace, “ but you know I have nothing to do with her, 
she is not my governess.” 

“ No, nor mine, thank goodness,” said Emily. 

Presently*Emily introduced the subject of the fight, and 
they were beginning upon it, Grace eagerly desirous of hear- 
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ing an opinion that might clear Campbell from all blame, 
when — down came the signal coal. Again Emily entreated 
with the same arguments; but Grace .said, “You promised, 
you know, to let me go,” and rose and retired to her room. 
Emily was soon tired of being alone, and presently followed 
b # er. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Make not too rash a trial of him, 

He’s gentle and not fearful. 

Skakspeare . 

Would yon your son should be a sot, or dunce, 

* * * * * * * 

Train him in public, with a mob of boys, 

* * * * * * * 

Thou wouldst not, deaf to nature’s tenderest plea, 

Turn him adrift upon a rolling sea, 

Nor say — Go thither — conscious that there lay 
A brood of asps, or quicksands in the way. 

Then governed only by the self-same rule 
Of natural pity — send him not to school. 

Covyper. 

Our little friend Grace had never been in a situation where 
her usual morning lessons were systematically omitted ; and 
before leaving home she had many doubts about it, as it 
seemed to her a thing impossible. At last she ventured to 
ask her mamma, and was told there would be so much to do 
and to see, that it should be quite a holiday to her, as it was 
to the rest, except — supposing it could be managed without 
disturbing any arrangement in the family — her hour’s prac- 
tice. “ And of course, Grace,” her mamma added, “ you 
and I shall read the psalms and lessons together as usual.” 
When they parted at night Mrs. Leslie had told her little 
girl to come to her room about ten o’clock for this purpose ; 
and at that hour, which was not long after breakfast, Grace’s 
gentle tap was heard at the door. 

“ Well, Grace,” said her mamma, “ I am really glad of 
this opportunity of a little quiet for you ; for many days to- 
gether like yesterday would quite unsettle you.” 

“ Oh, I hope not, mamma,” said Grace, quite alarmed, “I 
* would not get unsettled for all the world !” • 

“ Well, 1 hope not too,” said her mamma, “ and I think 
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coming to me every morning and having a little quiet, be- 
sides our reading, will be a means of keeping you steady, 
though our usual habits are broken into. 1 think, however, 
Grace, we must give up the hour’s practice, because I do 
not see how you can manage it, and it may make you seem 
particular to your young friends — you know I never wish 
that.” 

“ But, mamma, if you have no objection, I think I can 
manage it,” said Grace. 

“ I have no objection, my dear, but as I shall have you 
every morning a little, perhaps your young friends may 
think you absent from them too long.” 

Grace answered, that she could practise before breakfast 
as she did at home ; that she had seen the night before a 
piano in the day nursery which was seldom used ; that 
Emily had assured her she would disturb nobody ; therefore 
she had practised her hour that morning before Emily was 
up ; that she got to bed and to sleep soon, and that breakfast 
was so late here that she could always do so. “ And then, 
mamma,” she added, “it will all be over before any body is 
up, and I shall have the whole day to myself afterwards.” 
Her mamma consented to this plan, but told her she might 
do as she pleased any morning. She then inquired if she 
had made acquaintance with any of the young visitors the 
night before. 

“ Not much acquaintance, mamma, but I know one from 
the other ; and though Constance and Fanny are so much 
alike, I knew them apart before the end of the evening.” 
“And who do you think you shall like best?” 

“ Why I can’t tell yet,” said Grace, “ but,” she added, 
almost reverentially, “ I do admire Constance so very much 
— she is so very good, mamma.” 

“ How have you found it out so soon, my dear, and what 
do you admire her so particularly for?” 

“ Because, mamma, she is so very bold.” 

“ Bold ! my dear Grace, what has come to you ?” said her 
mamma, almost alarmed, “ last night you admired a young 
gentleman because he was violent and rude, and to-day a 
young lady because she is bold !” 

“ I am glad,” said Grace, “ I can defend Constance better 
than I did p®or Campbell ; I don’t mean bold — forward — but • 
she’s not afraid to speak, and says exactly what she thinks 
to every body.” 
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“ I think that seems much the same thing,” returned her 
mamma, “ but you had better give me an instance, if you 
can remember one.” 

.Grace remembered several, but none pleasant to repeat, 
because she must have seemed to find fault with some 
others ; and except in Newton’s case, of which it gave her 
a thrill of horror to think, she was not sure it was right to 
do so. She therefore said, “ Why, mamma, if she saw me 
do any thing wrong she would tell me of it directly, and so 
seriously that I must mind her.” 

Mrs. Leslie here spoke of Mr. Everard, laughed about 
his compliments ! and asked Grace how she liked them. 

“Compliments! mamma,” repeated Grace, “were they 
compliments ? they did not sound to me like compliments, 
and that is what Emily said, I remember.” 

“ Why you know, my dear, it was a compliment to com- 

S are you to Graces and Muses and such fine people,” said 
Irs. Leslie, smiling, “ and then his talking So much to a 
little girl like you, and handing you Sown stairs, was a 
favour.” 

“ To be sure, mamma, I did not think of that ; but then, 
you know, it was not a very pleasant favour to me, because 
it made every body look at me, and it only came from my 
name happening to be 1 Grace.’ ” 

“Very true,” replied Mrs. Leslie, “I was glad, however, 
that you found something to answer him, and were not quite 
silent and awkward.” 

“ Did you see me or hear me, mamma ?” asked Grace, 
alarmed. 

“ I saw you a little, and I heard that you showed you un- 
derstood Mr. Everard, and that you were not too frightened 
to bring your mythology to your assistance.” 

“ If you had been near, though, mamma, you would have 
seen how frightened and awkward I was — it was all chance 
what I said.” 

“ Well, what did you say ?” 

“ Why, Mr. Everard asked me what Grace I was ; so I 
said Thalia. I have always wished to be Thalia, you know, 
because that is the name of a Grace and a Muse, and it is a 
prettier name and easier to say than the others: then he 
talked of a mask and two faces ; so that put me in mind of 
Janus, who was ‘ double-faced,’ as my Catechism says ; — it 
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was very lucky he just asked me the only two questions I 
could answer.” 

“ Well,” said her mamma, “ I am glad you had presence 
of mind enough to find the answers in time : it is so much 
better to answer a little properly on such occasions, than to 
laugh like some little girls, or cry like others.” 

“ Well, mamma,” said Grace, “do you know, I really 
think I might have cried, if you had not told me long ago to 
get rid of what you called that foolish propensity.” 

“ Did Mr. Everard distress you so very much, my poor 
child ?” said Mrs. Leslie, half compassionately, half laugh- 
ing. 

“ Oh, not Mr. Everard, mamma,” said Grace, “ though I 
was very much afraid any one should look at me, — but Miss 
Freemantle, — she teazed me a great deal more, and I was so 
glad when dinner was over.” 

Mrs. Leslie told her little girl she must not mind such 
things too much ; and after a little more talk, she proposed 
reading, and Grace immediately brought the books. As 
Grace is in the habit of giving accounts of passing events to 
her mamma, and seems to continue to be pretty honest to- 
wards herself, and not unkind towards others, it ff»ay not be 
out of place here to introduce, by way of contrast, Newton 
Grey’s behaviour and conversation with his mother on the 
late unfortunate occasion ; and in order to do so, it will be 
necessary to relate the affair of the evening before with 
Campbell Duff, which Grace was so unwilling to mention or 
allude to. It was as follows. The young party had been 
talking and amusing themselves in groups, till by degrees 
they were attracted to be mere listeners of Campbell and 
Newton, who had got into a conversation, the tone of which 
seemed rather doubtful. Campbell went to a public school, 
and Newton had been asking him about many of his school- 
fellows, who were friends of his. Several were in Campbell’s 
form. To all the inquiries an answer to the same effect fol- 
lowed : “ I don’t know him much, he’s no friend of mine.” 
“ Why you seem to know nobody,” said Newton. 

“ No wonder,” replied Campbell, “ when you ask me 
after the worst fellows in the school !” 

“ Worst ! what do you mean ?” returned the other, “ these 
are all good boys , or have plenty of money !” 
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“ But that does not make them my friends,” said Camp- 
bell. 

“ Well ! who are your friends ? I don’t believe you have 
any ! The fact is,” continued he, in a provoking tone, “ the 
grapes are sour ! these * bad boys ’ don’t like you ! if you 
have any friends, who are they ?” 

“ I have some,” said Campbell, coolly. 

“ I don’t believe it,” answered Newton, contemptuously, 

“ tell me one /” 

“ Spencer Freeman,” replied Campbell. 

“ Oh ! Spencer Freeman,” cried Newton, laughing 
rudely, “ I see your set ! I’ve heard of him — he’s a fiat ! 
besides, who is he ? the son of a poor country parson !” 

Thus the dispute went on. At last Newton, in an insult- 
ing manner, called Campbell and his friends “ flats and 
saints. ” 

Constance here spoke, to the surprise of some of the young 
ladies, and asked Newton what was the meaning of those 
words. 

Newton laughed most provokingly, and said, “ Flats were 
not sharps, and saints were fellows who were bullies and 
cowards, Mid dared not fight, and had no spirit for any thing.” 

In this reply he made use of some expressions too bad to 
be written down. Many of the by-standers were very much 
shocked, and there was a pause. Constance broke it by 
rebuking Newton for the impropriety of his language. He 
very angrily turned upon her and said something worse ; 
adding, that girls could say any thing, because they knew 
nobody would fight them. He then repeated his oflence, and 
turning to Campbell, he called him the same as a girl, and 
a saint, adding much more which we shall omit. Campbell 
had had for some time the greatest difficulty in restraining 
his spirit ; his indignation seemed at its height at the insult 
offered to his sister, and he could bear no more. He now 
cried, “ Is that like a girl ?” and gave him a blow so unex- 
pected and violent that the recipient well nigh reeled under- 
neath it, though nearly twice his size. 

Newton had not the slightest expectation of such an 
attack ; he really believed what he said ; that is, he believed 
that for some reason or other “ flats and saints ” would 
never fight, much less strike the first blow, and Campbell’s 
coolness continued to assure him. He could scarcely re- 
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cover the balance of body or mind. He essayed two or 
three blows, which fell rather awkwardly and inefficiently, 
and no one was more satisfied than Newton when the gentle- 
men interfered and parted the combatants. 

Mrs. Newton Grey was a very kind and a very anxious 
mother. She had been left a widow early with only this one 
boy, and she was in all respects his sole guardian. He was 
some day to have a comfortable, but not a large fortune. 
She had decided to educate him for the law, both for the 
purpose of giving him a profession, and also in the hope that 
he would thereby increase his worldly means. She had 
most anxiously debated within herself whether or not to send 
him to a public school, or to a school at all. Some of her 
friends urged school strongly, but they were not of such 
strict religious principles as herself, and she did not think 
herself justified to take their advice on so important a sub- 
ject. She therefore, by letter, consulted a clergyman, whom 
she greatly respected, who had himself been at a public 
school, and had also taken pupils, many of them from schools 
of different sorts. He sent her his own opinion, and that of 
several of his friends. Only one was in favour of a public 
education. This gentleman had several sons, and had sent 
them all to Eton. One had just passed through his career 
at College, and had not only distinguished himself, (which 
Mrs. Newton Grey did not care for comparatively,) but had 
escaped — even blame, — and had gained the good opinion 
both of his tutors and companions. Another seemed follow- 
ing his brother’s steps, and was intended for the Church. 
But this instance Mrs. Newton Grey did not think a fair one, 
since, she said, these youths came of a family who were 
almost without exception steady, and did not seem to possess 
the lively disposition of most boys. She therefore decided 
on a strictly private education, and immediately set about in- 
quiring after a tutor to reside in the house. After much 
trouble she met with one exactly suited to her purpose — a 
very grave and very kind man — not young. He had not, 
however, been used to so young a boy. Newton was at this 
time six, and in his turn was not used to be managed by a 
gentleman. It did not answer, and after a year Mrs. New- 
ton Grey was glad that Mr. Finch decided to quit. After 
this she got a younger man, accustomed to the Pestalozzi 
system, and they went on very comfortably ; but after a 
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time Newton became so unmanageable and impertinent, that 
nothing could be done with him, and his mamma, after ex- 
postulating in vain with her refractory boy, thought it advisa- 
ble to part with the tutor, since she saw it was impossible 
any good could be done. Newton made a joke of all his les- 
sons ; made puns upon them, instead of saying them ; made 
rhymes of every thing, and even went on to take the same 
liberties with his tutor’s name, to his face. His mother saw 
• his sense of the absurd was too great for the Pestalozzi 
plans ; so gave up that and got another tutor, who was most 
highly recommended in all respects. But this gentleman 
was too resolved on his own plans, and the trio were mutu- 
ally satisfied to part. The next she got answered better than 
all ; but she was told he was a very poor scholar, and indeed 
by what she saw, Newton made as little progress under him 
in his classical as in other studies. So Mrs. Newton Grey, 
quite tired with changes, gave up this plan, and removed 
into a new neighbourhood, in order to be near a clergyman 
she knew and respected, who would see Newton every day, 
and entirely superintend his education, but not reside in the 
house. This plan had been going on steadily the last three 
years, and she considered her boy in every respect improv- 
ing. Her ideas of private education had never interfered 
with his mixing with other children, or — now with youths. 
She did not dread their contact in their home circles ; it was 
only the mixed multitude at schools which excited her fears. 
Newton had therefore many friends of his own age, whom 
he constantly saw both at home and abroad. Mrs. Newton 
Grey hitherto had liked herself to accompany him on his 
visits, not to be a spy upon him, but merely for the satisfac- 
tion of being near at hand. But she did not make a point 
of this. She was aware of the objections to private educa- 
tion for boys, and was anxious to avoid its errors. She 
especially wished him not to become what is vulgarly called 
a u milksop,” or a “ mamma’s darling,” and was always 
on the watch to instill manly habits. His dress accordingly 
was always on the advance of his companions, and also from 
his very early years, she had unwillingly, though resolutely, 
given up his calling her mamma . 

Having thus given an account of the position of the mother 
and son with respect to each other, we will relate the con- 
versation which took place between them after they got home 
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on the night of the fracas between Newton and Campbell. 
She began to question him upon it, according to her custom 
on such occasions. “ My dear Newton,” said she, “ what 
was your dispute about with Campbell Duff?” 

“ Oh, mother,” replied he, “ we had some words about 
some of his schoolfellows, — Lord Henry, James Jenkins, and 
the rest of them.” 

“ Well, but why should you fight about them ?” 

“ I did not fight, mother.” 

“ Well, what did he fight for ? I am afraid you provoked 
him in some way, my dear boy : now tell me, Newton, ex- 
actly,” she added, seriously. 

“ Well, mother, I will,” replied he, frankly, “ I did pro- 
voke him, certainly, because I laughed in return at his friend 
Spencer Freeman, that poor fellow, you know, Lord Henry 
and young Forbes told us all about ! Campbell was very 
angry, and told me my friends were the worst fellows in the 
school ; this made me angry, and I defended them, and then 
I called his set ‘ flats, 9 or something of the kind, I can’t re- 
member all my words, for Campbell flew upon me and gave 
me a blow that nearly stunned me, I feel it now.” 

“ Did you return it ?” asked his mother. 

“Yes, I defended myself, and would have put into him 
well, only he is such a small fellow, I did not like, and 
there was not much time, for the gentlemen came and 
parted us.” 

“ Now, Newton, you are sure you have told me all that 
passed ?” inquired his mother. 

“ Oh, no, dear mother, not all the words , but this is the 
principal part — one of his sisters interfered — she had no 
business — she asked me what a flat was.” 

“ And what did you answer ?” 

“ Oh, I believe I laughed and said a flat was not a sharp.” 

“ Well, and what then ?” 

“Why I think it was just about then that Campbell gave 
me the blow.” 

“ Newton,” said his mother, “ I fear you must have been 
very provoking in your manner, or Campbell would never 
have behaved so ill.” 

“ I dare say I was, mother,” said Newton, “ one cannot 
judge of one’s own manner, but I am sure Campbell was 
provoking enough to me, and I could not help his striking 
me.” 
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“ Well, my dear boy,” answered his mother, “you must 
take particular care in future not to vex or provoke your 
companions. Remember you must bear and forbear.” 

After a pause she added, “ And now, my dear boy, you 
must think it all over to-night before you go to bed, be sorry 
for what you have done wrong, and avoid it in future. 
Also you must not bear malice against Campbell Duff ; re- 
member he has a right to his feelings about his friends, as 
well as you.” She then wished him good night, and inquir- 
ed into the bruises he had received. 

We will just beg our young readers to compare Newton’s 
account of this affair with what actually happened. It will 
be found correctly true, to the letter — and even more. But 
there are omissions which entirely alter the character of the 
actions of all parties. Again, Grace constantly makes omis- 
sions in her relations of things to her mamma. Grace’s 
omissions are from tenderness to others, Newton’s from ten- 
derness to himself. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Let other Bards of Angels sing, 

Bright Suns without a spot ; 

But thou art no such fearnil thing, 

Rejoice that thou art not ! 

Wordsworth. 

W e must mow return to our young friends at Fulham, and 
will enter the library with Grace after she had left her 
mamma’s room. “ Oh, Gracfe,” cried Emily, “ I thought 
you would never come ! what a time you have been ! Do 
you do lessons with your mamma now ?” 

Grace said, “ No, but her mamma wanted her,” and asked 
what they were going to do. 

She was told the boys were tired of waiting for her, and 
had gone out for a little skating, and that if she liked it, they 
were to go and look on. 

This was agreed to, and the three young ladies were soon 
ready and at the spot. George skated well, and Campbell 
very fairly : they cut some very pretty figures together, 
while the young ladies looked on. Grace hardly observed 
it was cold, till Emily cried out, “ La ! how cold it is ! I 
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can’t bear this !” and she ran and began jumping backwards 
and forwards over a low gate, that led from the garden to the 
small piece of water, by the side of which they stood. 

Grace looked at her instead of the skaters, and was admir- 
ing the ease with which she did it. Emily then called to 
Mary Anne and Grace to come and do the same. “ How 
foolish you are !” said she, “ I am warm already ! are you 
not cold V 3 

Poor Grace was very cold : she knew she could very well 
leap a gate like that, for she had often done greater feats at 
home and with her cousins. She would have liked to do it, — 
she wished to do it ; but she felt rather strange here, and 
she was not sure it was quite the thing . While she was 
thinking about it and wondering what Mary Anne would do, 
George took off his skates, and joined them. He began 
asking Mary Anne to leap and join his sister — said she would 
do it so well, and that they would look like two beautiful 
greyhounds. To all of which Mary Anne answered, “ Non- 
sense, George, I wish you would not tease so.” 

Again and again George tried with the same success, and 
Grace thought, “ How lucky it was I did not go ; if Mary 
Anne does not like it, how much worse it would be in me — 
a stranger. 

Now George altered his tone, and said he knew very well 
her reasons, that she could not — and no wonder — she was 
twice as heavy as Emily ; he’d take any bet that she could 
not do it. 

“ Oh, George,” said Mary Anne, “ it is not right to bet, 
you should not say so.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “ all that’s very fine, but you are afraid 
of losing your money, because you know you could not 
leap that gate.” 

Mary Anne said she could, but she did not choose. 

“ What nonsense !” cried George, “ what reason can you 
have, except that,” added he, laughing provokingly and 
drolly, “ except that you fcan’t ?” 

Again Mary Anne said she could, she had often leapt 
higher. 

“ Then why not now ? I say , 33 cried George, emphatically, 
“ Mary Anne could not jump that gate three times, or if she 
could she’d do it.” 

Mary Anne immediately ran and leapt it pretty well the 
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three times, though not so lightly as Emily. Grace was ut- 
terly amazed. This was the second time Mary Anne had 
been teased into doing a thing. She could not understand 
why she was first unwilling, and then consented because 
George dared her. While she was pondering over it, George’s 
compliments to his cousin on her feat were ended ; and he 
turned to Grace and wished her to do the same. “ Then,” 
said he, “ we’ll all leap, and it will be capital fun, like the 
men over the horses at Astley’s.” 

Grace was still wondering whether it was over particular 
of her to refuse, — Emily and Mary Anne had both consent- 
ed. “ But then,” thought she, “ they are sisters and cou- 
sins, and they all know each other very well.” Again, she 
remembered her mamma always said she did not wish her 
to seem “ particular,” and this might be an instance ; then 
she remembered how she disliked what she called rude or 
forward little girls, whenever she had seen them, and that she 
had rather be any thing than that. She felt very confused 
and uncomfortable. — Poor Grace ; what will she do in the 
end ? 

George meanwhile had not hurried her. He waited pa- 
tiently while he thought she was debating ; he did not laugh 
and tease her aloud, as he had his cousin ; he spoke only to 
her . At length he said he had only asked Mary Anne for 
the sake of persuading her , because he knew she was as 
light as a bird, and could fly if she pleased. Now George 
was a young gentleman who, like many much older than 
himself, believed he was clever enough to persuade any body 
to do any thing he chose, especially any young lady ; and 
he often boasted if he could not gain his end by one means 
he could by another. He thought now he had tried one 
mode long enough with Grace, and gave it up ; — the fact 
was, his last speech had a little checked Grace in her wish 
of pleasing him — she did not like it, though she hardly 
knew why. He misunderstood Grace’s character. He 
changed his tone, and though not so boisterous as he was to 
his cousin, he treated her in the same way ; he dared her to 
it. And now Grace felt her task quite easy. To George’s 
surprise she exclaimed, “ Oh, no, now you have dared me 
to it ! I can’t !” 

“ Can’t !” cried he, “ why not ?” To which she only 
answered, she never could. He tried all the means in his 
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power, but quite in vain. He persisted she could not. He 
called her sulky, which made her laugh; and he almost 
laughed too at his charge, so animated and good humoured 
was she looking all the time. She then ran to her two 
friends, and proposed a good fast walk to get warm ; but 
George still persecuted her, and she was obliged to say 
more gravely, “ You know I have said I can’t.” 

“ You mean won't,” said George, very much displeased, 
and turning away to leave them, added, “ she’s as obstinate 
as a mule.” 

Poor Grace did not quite like this, and felt all the time as 
if she had been doing wrong. Campbell ran for a new dog 
they had, and was very anxious that Grace should lead him 
by his chain. She was glad to do so, and more glad of a 
little run round the garden. The four young people ^d 
the dog Pincher had a pleasant race, and this somewhat re- 
stored the spirits of the party, especially of Grace and Emi- 
ly, who was fond of her brother, and sorry he should be 
vexed. Grace however still felt as the offender, and rather 
dreaded seeing George. After some time it was proposed 
to go in-doors again, and for that purpose they walked to- 
wards the house more slowly. Emily suddenly asked Camp- 
bell how he was after his blows last night, and if he felt 
them. Campbell scarcely answered, but released Grace 
from the care of Pincher, and ran away to chain him up 
again. The three girls entered the house, and retired to the 
library. “ How strange it is of Campbell,” said Emily, 
“ he can’t bear to have last night’s business alluded to.” 
Grace thought it not at all strange, but said nothing. 
Mary Anne said that if Campbell was ashamdd, Newton 
Grey should be more so. 

“ Oh,” said Emily, “ we all know what Newton is ; he 
is a shocking fellow, and so mean, we all hate him, and I 
was so glad that he got two or three good blows from Camp- 
bell ; I am sure they must have hurt him.” 

“Now, Emily,” said Mary Anne, “you have said a 
great many wrong things. You know we should not hate 
any body, nor be glad when they are hurt, and we cannot 
say it was right of Campbell to fight.” 

“ Do you mean to say,” asked Emily, quickly, “ that I 
am not to hate a boy that used such language as Newton, 
and insulted Constance as he did ? and am I not to be glad 
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when he gets well beaten for it ? I am sure if no one else 
had done it, I should like to have given him a cuff myself !” 
cried Emily, with action suited to the words, that almost 
made Grace smile in spite of her serious feelings at the be- 
ginning of Emily’s speech. 

“ Oh, Emily, for shame !” said her cousin, “ how you 
talk !” 

“ Well, now, Grace,” said Emily, “ you shall be judge ; 
what did you think about it V 9 

“Oh, please don’t ask me,” cried poor Grace, quite 
frightened, “ I really don’t know what is right.” 

“ Nonsense !” said Emily, “ you can tell quite well 
enough. Now don’t you thing Newton deserved a good 
pummelling V 9 

“ I think he deserved a very severe punishment,” replied 
Grace, in a low serious tone. 

“ Punishment ! yes !” returned Emily, “ but how was he 
to get it there ? do you mean he should be. flogged ? you 
know he is educated at home, and there’s no one there to 
flog him, and I believe his mamma never has him flogged ; 
besides none of us would go tell !” 

“ How glad I am,” thought Grace to herself, “ that I did 
not tell mamma ; I did not think it would be telling tales.” 

“ Well, Grace,” continued Emily, after waiting, “ what 
do you think ? do you agree with Mary Anne that it is 
wrong to be glad when bad people are punished ?” 

“Oh, no,” cried Grace, quickly, “ at least, I don’t know 
if 1 am right, but I am sure I am very glad sometimes ; 
you know how glad one is in stories and history, when very 
wicked people indeed and tyrants are punished or dethroned, 
and it must be the same sort of thing, I suppose.” 

“ To be sure,” said Emily, “ why it’s the beauty of 
fairy tales and all those stories ; I could sometimes clap my 
hands for joy when I come to those wicked enchanters being 
destroyed, and all the beautiful princesses they have shut 
up being released ; and then, you know, how one admires 
the knight who has done it all alone by his bravery and 
courage !” 

“ Yes,” said Mary Anne, “but all that is a story, and it 
is not Christian.” 

“ Ah !” said Emily, “ now we’ve got to the ‘ no-punish- 
ment system ’ again, and we want George here to set things 
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“ Well, my dear Grace,” said her mamma, “ if you think 
it right and fair to tell me, I should like to know how it was 
you vexed George one of the times you allude to— would it 
be unfair?” 

Poor Grace was quite perplexed. “ Really, mamma, I 
don’t know, I wish you could tell me,” said she : then she 
thought perhaps her mamma would think it was something 
much worse than it was ; so after a little thought, she chose 
her first offence, and answered, “ Why, mamma, you know 
George is very clever and can take off any body, and after 
the dinner party he took off some of the company ; I did not 
like it just after we had seen them and been dining with them, 
and I could not laugh as I had done before. George observed 
it, and seemed very much vexed.” * 

“ And I suppose,” said her mamma, “ the other time was 
the same sort of thing — I don’t wish to hear it.” 

“ Yes, something of the same sort, I think,” answered 
Grace. 

“ Well, my dear Grace,” said her mamma, “ you are old 
enough to know how to behave ; never let high §pirits make 
you forget yourself.” 

“ Mamma,” said the little girl, timidly, “ would y5u be so 
very kind as to tell me if you think I did rqA V* * 

“ My dear child,” answered Mrs. Leslie, ”l -c^fo6j^quite 
tell without having been present ; young people together are 
apt to become rude or forget themselves, and #qhAc#i put 
a little check upon the rest without being tif^some, k^s Vfcry 
right and proper.” * ^ * 

“ Ah, mamma,” said Grace, despondingly, ‘^tbdre is the 
difficulty — 1 without being tiresome !’ ” m 

“ It is a difficulty, my dear girl/’ said her mamma, “ and 
you must not be discouraged when I say yojypust be tire- 
some sometimes, especially at first ; but inJSie long run , 
Grace, they will understand you, because ^ trunk Ihy little 
girl would always have a good and a kind reason for what 
she does.” 

Mrs. Leslie here proposed readfbg, and Grace remarked it 
was the third day of the month. “ How is it you|know the 
day of the month so much better than the day orttys-week, 
my dear?” asked Mrs. Leslie, alluding to something that 
passed at breakfast. * 

“Because,” said Grace, rather more slowly, “ it begins 
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with my favourite psalm, and I have been thinking of it all 
the time we were talking.” 

Mrs. Leslie found that this psalm had become her favourite 
from one verse it contained, and Grace placed her finger on 
the fifth as that verse. She said she had observed it ever 
since they began reading the psalms together, and that she 
always was glad when she awoke on the morning of the third 
day of the month, because of that verse. 

.Mrs. Leslie said she wondered Grace had never happened 
to mention it, and Grace told her mamma she very nearly 
had done so, when they were talking the other day about 
people keeping promises. 

Mrs. Leslie then said, “ There is one more remark I will 
make before we begin, and that is, Grace, that people who 
admire this psalm should be very particular in observing the 
verse before your favourite one — of course you know the 
meaning of ‘setteth not by himself?’ ” 

“ I used to be so puzzled, mamma, about that verse,” said 
Grace ; “ I used to think it ought to be sitteth, and that it 
meant sitting alone in the same way that the Pharisee stood 
alone and looked down on the Publican ; but I suppose it 
means the same sort of thing — not setting himself up above 
others. Is that right ?” 

“Yes, my dear, quite right, I believe ; and now let us read.” 

Mrs. Leslie felt rather surprised at her little girl’s silent 
observation, but made no further remark. After they had 
read, Grace found she had not explained her wish about the 
chain fully to her mamma, and accordingly did so. She said 
that George yesterday brought his chain to his* sister, and 
asked her toinake him ajiew one, for that his was quite worn 
out. Emily s$id she would at school, but that she had no 
time in the Ji^idays. George was very droll indeed about 
her having gb time in the holidays, and Grace remembered 
this ctmin oY ja^rs already begun, which her mamma had 
advised her to bring, in case she wanted a littlejdle work of 
that kind. She had worked half an hour at it, besides her 
practice, that morning, and if she might secure an hour or so 
besides frr the two remaining days, she thought she could 
get it finished by Tuesday, the day of the party, for George 
had been pretending to cry because his chain was so shabby 
for “ company.” Mrs. Leslie made no objection to Grace’s 
wish, and all was settled to her satisfaction. She had a nice 
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long talk with her mamma, and while this is going on, it may 
be as well to relate part of the conversation which passed in 
the library among the cousins meanwhile. George had gone 
out, and said he should return about the time “ the face of a 
Grace” made its appearance. In about an hour he came in, 
and a great racket he made at not finding her yet down 
stairs. Emily remarked that not one of them yet had given 
any opinion about Grace, and asked what they thought of 
her. Mary Anne answered, that for her part she saw noth*, 
ing at all in her, and thought her like any other little girl. 

“ Well, I can’t say that,” said Emily ; “ I know a great 
many little girls, both at school and at home, and I have 
been thinking that there is not one I can compare her to ;” 
and Emily spoke in favour of her : she told them of her get- 
ting up in the morning and practising, all in the cold and 
dark almost. 

“ Well,” said Mary Anne, “ that’s only what we do at 
home ; we do not practise, but we are always at our lessons, 
or something of that sort.” 

“ But then why are you not so here V’ asked George. 

“ Oh, because I have no lessons, and am not obliged.” 

“ Well, and Grace is not obliged,” said Emily, “ and yet 
she does it.” 

“ But I suppose her mamma tells her,” said Mary Anne. 

4 “ She need not practise unless she likes,” said Emily. 

“ That’s a good one !” cried George ; “ you may depend 
upon it, her mamma would flog her if she did not !” 

“ It’s no such thing, George,” said Emily, quickly ; “ be- 
sides, if she chose not to practise, how would her mamma or 
any body else know ?” # 

“ Why, of course,” said George, “ her mamma asks her 
every morning — 4 Grace, have you practised an hour V and 
if she said ‘No,’ she would punish her.” 

“ She might practise a little, and make that do, if she 
chose to do so*” said Emily. 

44 Oh, no,” returned her brother, 44 Grace is a good girl, 
and would not tell a fib ; she is a regular prude, in every 
thing, you may be sure.” 

Emily defended her against the charge of prudery. 

George persisted, “ But I say she is a prude, and she 
every minute.” 

” said Emily, 44 that is all because you could not 
make her do as you pleased yesterday in the garden.” 
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George rather warmly replied, that he could easily have 
made her, but the fact w$ls, she could not leap, so it was no 
use trying; that in other things he had seen she was a 
prude ; at dinner, the first day, he sat opposite her and tried 
all he could to make her laugh at the company, but she 
would not. At first he thought she was stupid, then that she 
was shy, but that since he saw she was neither of these, so 
he was quite sure she was a prude. 

Emily laughed at her brother for his inconsistency in be- 
ing in such a fidget for Grace to come all the morning, and 
at the same time disliking her so much. 

“Well,” said George, “that’s the very reason; I mean 
to have some fun with her, and I’m determined to cure her 
of her prudish ways.” 

Emily again laughed at him ; said he was very inconsis- 
tent — that just now he had confessed he could not rnake 
Grace do as he pleased, and that now he seemed to think he 
could have it all his own way. 

“And so I can,” said George, “do you think I can’t 
make any girl do as I please ? and especially such a little 
girl as Grace ? Why, here’s Mary Anne, who is so religious, 
and much older than Grace, yet she always does just as I 
choose.” 

Mary Anne burst out into a defence of her independence, 
and reminded him of her constant habit of correcting him 
and telling him when he was doing wrong. 

“Ha! / ha! my pretty cousin,” cried George, “you tell 
me when I’m wrong ! I know you do- — make signs at me ! 
frown ! shake your head when I’m quizzing ! — why all that 
makes me do it more, because I know it pleases you.” 

“For shame, George,”* cried Mary Anne, “you know it 
makes me very angry.” 

“ Then why do you laugh and look at me ?” 

“ I can’t help laughing sometimes, you are so ridiculous,” 
said Mary Anne ; “ mamma says that is the most remarka- 
ble point about me — my sense of the ridiculous is so very 
strong !” 

“ Then you should not look at me,” said George, “ if you 
don’t like it and can’t help laughing.” 

“ I look at you,” returned his cousin, “ to stop you and 
correct you, for it is very wrong to be laughing at people’s 

oddities; we ought to pity them and ” 

“ Ha, ha !” cried George, “ to stop me ! — why I telk you 
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it makes me worse : if you want to stop me, you should do 
as Grace does, for she does not let me catch her eye. I 
know she has seen me twenty times, and I have made all the 
faces I could.” 

“ Well, and does she keep her countenance at your odd 
faces ?” asked Mary Anne. 

“ No, she sometimes quite laughs at them, but I want to 
make her laugh at the company, and I’m determined I will 
— she’s only shy at first : you were very 1 prettily behaved ’ 
at first, Mary Anne, but are no prude now, certainly.” 

Mary Anne was displeased at this, and almost pleaded 
guilty of prudery. 

“ No, no, my pretty cousin,” cried George, looking very 
good-natured, and giving her an encouraging tap under the 
chin, “ I know you better and I like you better than your 
words : believe me, you were never made for a prude, and 
as to Grace she’s a regular little old maid.” 

Campbell here interfered and objected to George’s expres- 
sion. George laughed, and said, “Well, Campbell, you 
know you need not be offended, for Grace will never be 
really an old maid, because we all know she is to be your 
wife.” 

This raised a good laugh, and quite silenced poor Camp- 
bell. George, elated with his victory, repeated in a louder 
and more decided tone, “ I say she’s a little old maid, and a 
tiresome squeamish prude.” 

While he said this, the door opened, and Grace entered. 
She came in with almost a laugh on her face, saying, 
“ How you have been laughing as I came along the pas- 
sage !” 

There was a little pause ; but»Emily, who had a safe con- 
science, had readiness enough to reply, “Yes, we were 
laughing at Campbell.” 

Grace turned to Campbell, who certainly looked rather 
foolish. She had observed they were apt to laugh at him, 
generally on account of his bluntness and honesty, and she 
had no doubt it was so in this instance ; so she said, very 
good-naturedly, “ Well, Campbell, we shall find some oppor- 
tunity to laugh at them some day.” 

There was another little pause, rather awkward ; for 
George was more stunned by Grace’s sudden appearance and 
unsuspicious manner, than he could have believed before- 
hand. In the meanwhile the words Grace had heard but 
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not observed on her entrance, came to her ear ; and she too 
felt uncomfortable, hardly knowing why. However, she 
was the first to speak, and she asked what they were going 
to do. 

“ Why,” said Emily, “ you must ask George ; he has 
been pining after you ever so long, and I suppose had some- 
thing in his head.” 

George felt a little angry and awkward, and began a re- 
ply, not however with his usual readiness. Just then small 
and quick steps were heard in the passage, the door opened, 
and in came the three little Duffs. 


CHAPTER XV. 


....Not only....“ See how these Christians love one another,” bat the still nobler com- 
mendation, “ See how these Christians love all the world.” 

Rev. J. W. Cunningham. 

The pleasure of this visit was unexpected, and at this mo- 
ment the cousins were received with a double welcome ; the 
spirit of the party was restored, and talking recommenced 
with animation. Mrs. Duff was coming to see her sister, 
and had put the little girls into the carriage. Fanny said 
Miss Newmarsh did not like giving them a holiday, since 
they were having so many just now * but they had left her 
on their way at her friend Dr. Barker’s, and were to call for 
her on their return ; “ which you know,” she added, “always 
pacifies her.” 

Constance rebuked her sister for her mode of speaking of 
Miss Newmarsh, and Fanny said if she was as great a 
favourite as Constance, perhaps she would speak differently. 

“ Well, Fanny,” said George, “1 am sure you’ve no right 
to complain ; you’ve got a good library of books and all 
manner of pretty toys from Miss Newmarsh.” 

“Yes,” said Fanny, “ but that’s not like being the fa- 
vourite; there’s Constance always closeted up with Miss 
Newmarsh, and I do believe she tells her all her secrets — 
I don’t like it at all — it is not fair to have Constance always 
against us.” 

“ Does Constance tell ?” asked George. 

“ What is there to tell ?” said Mary Anne, “ l am sure 
I don’t know.” 
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“ Nothing particular to tell” answered Fanny, “ only you 
know we sometimes speak of Miss Newmarsh as I did just 
now, and if she knew it she would be very cross.” 

“Well, but,” said George, “she would not punish you, 
would she ?” 

“Yes, sometimes she gives us verses to learn.” 

“ Oh, then, she doe3 punish after all !” 

“ Only for impertinence,” said Constance, “ and nobody 
gets impositions but Fanny.” 

“ And does Fanny go on getting more rewards than any 
of you for being naughty ?” asked George. 

Fanny said she had not had any thing lately. 

George said he was glad to hear it, and hoped she’d grow 
a better girl ; and then, to Grace’s great satisfaction, he con- 
tinued, “ Well, now you’re all together, will you tell the 
history of the books and the skipping-rope ? — but first, Mary 
Anne, putting yourself out of the question, who’s the best 
among you ?” 

She answered, “ Charlotte.” 

“ And putting yourself out of the question, who’s the 
worst among you ?” 

She answered, “ Fanny.” 

He then asked Constance the same questions, and got 
the same answers. Then he continued to Mary Anne, 
“ Who has the most pretty books with gilt edges ?” 

She answered, “ Fanny.” 

“ And who the fewest ?” 

“ Charlotte.” 

He then asked Fanny what sort of books, and got her to 
say they were pretty story books, full of amusing tales, — 
some were graver, but she never read them — they were 
given her after she had been naughty — she once had a story 
called “ Temper” given her after she had been cross to 
Charlotte, and another time “ Industry and Idleness,” when 
she had been lying on the lawn under a tree, instead of pre- 
paring her realization lesson — that the skipping-rope was 
some time ago, soon after Miss Newmarsh came. Con- 
stance took up the story here, and said it ought to be ex- 
plained, on Miss Newmarsh’s account — that Fanny had 
been very naughty, and that Miss Newmarsh said, on the 
old system she would have been flogged, so she gave her a 
cord, such as people used to flog themselves with, and she 
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thought Fanny could never use her skipping-rope without 
remembering how naughty she had been and avoiding her 
fault in future. 

George then asked if Charlotte had any thing at all. 

They said, “Yes, a few little books given her by her 
mamma.” 

“ Ah,” said George, “ she’s always the best of you, and 
she gets neither praise nor blame.” 

After this they talked of the party the other night, and of 
Newton Grey. Campbell was fidgety here. The rest 
agreed to dislike him. Even Constance, who was always 
ready to take the unpopular side, spoke unfavourably of 
him. George remarked that Grace was the only one silent, 
and said he really believed Grace liked Newton Grey. 

“ I !” exclaimed Grace’ “ what can make you think so ?” 
“ Because, perhaps, you think it is wrong to find fault 
with any body ; — but don’t you like him ?” 

Grace coloured, as she said deliberately, “ I can’t bear 
him, and if he was in the room, I don’t think I could speak 
to him.” 

George looked surprised, and all seemed a little struck. 
Constance broke the pause by saying, “ Well, I don’t think 
that is Christian ; it is not right to be as unforgiving as 
that.” 

Grace looked very serious, and Constance continued, 
“ Now he has offended me more than any of you, but I would 
not only speak to him, but do any thing kind for him.” 

After a little thought, Grace said, “ Yes, but you know 
he has not offended me !” 

“ Well done !” cried George, “ capital !” thinking it a 
repartee on Grace’s part, for which she did not mean it. It 
however made a turn in the conversation, and presently they 
got upon “ Miss Ward.” Fanny admired her — thought her 
such a delightful creature — had thought of nothing else ever 
since ; and Constance praised her, though not so warmly, 
yet highly. Emily opened her eyes with surprise ; “ Why, 
Constance !” said she, “ do you really like Isabella ? I 
thought you would hate her !” 

“ Hate !” exclaimed Constance, shocked, “ I never hate 
any body ! much less your cousin, who seems to have so 
much that is promising about her !” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Emily, “ her dress, for 
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instance ! how hard you always are on the Newtons and 
many others for their dress, and they are not half so smart ! 
and how often you have laughed at little girls wearing rings 
and ornaments !” 

“Oh, Emily,” said Constance, “you are unreasonable! 
you don’t consider ! — your cousin is not a little girl, and her 
rank gives her a right to dress differently from other people ; 
besides, she sits quite loose to all these things — you can’t 
think,” said she, smiling at the scene, “ how sweetly she 
got up and took off all her ornaments !” 

“ Well,” said Emily, “ I wondered what that whim was 
for ! I saw she had got them off at supper, but could not 
get at her to ask why.” 

“ It was to prove to me,” said Constance, “ that she did 
not care about such things, and when I came with her for 
her ornaments before she left, she took my hand, and in the 
sweetest manner asked me if I was satisfied.” 

“ Ho, ho !” exclaimed George, “ I thought you were going 
to say, asked you to accept of them !” 

“ Oh, George,” said Emily, “ you could never expect 
Belle would do such a thing !” 

“ Why, I was surprised, but after all that passed, I really 
expected it.” 

“ What a foolish thought !” said Constance, “ I should 
never be so ridiculous as to wear such things.” 

“ The grapes are sour, as Newton said,” cried George, 
“ you must wait till you have them, before you despise 
them ; you’d be as fine as Belle if you could !” 

Emily rebuked her brother, and said, that certainly Con- 
stance was not fond of dress, and that she never spent any 
of her money in ornaments of any kind. 

“ Well, better that she should,” answered the mnreason- 
able George, “ Why does she not do like others?” 

“ How unfair you are,” said Grace, “ nothing seems to 
please you !” 

He then turned upon Grace, and asked how she spent her 
money. 

She really could not tell ; and the more she tried to think, 
the less she could remember. 

Constance asked gravely, “ Don’t you spend your money 
on principle ?” 

George suggested that Grace perhaps had none to spend. 
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while Emily said she was sure she could not answer the 
same question if asked. 

“ Well,” continued George, “ Belle could, well enough, 
for, though her papa and mamma are always giving her 
real jewels, and things of that sort, she spends all she can 
get in gimcracks besides.” 

“ I should think,” remarked Constance, “ that school she 
goes to is a bad thing for her, and 1 dare say the young ladies 
there dress very much.” 

“ Oh, no such'thing !” said Emily, “ though she’s the young- 
est there, she dresses more than any of them. Mrs. Jenkin- 
son does not like the young ladies to dress, and will not let 
Belle wear any of her fine things there, — but Belle will put 
them on whenever she can. Mrs. Jenkinson is a very ele- 
gant woman, and very sensible, I have heard mamma say so 
often ; and besides, she is in some things very much of Miss 
Newmarsh’s way of thinking. She used to go to Congreve 
chapel, but when Mr. Temple went away and Mr. Allan 
came, she left, and now she always goes to Park Street chapel, 
to hear .Mr. De Lisle, though it is so far from her house ; 
and there is a clergyman comes once a fortnight to read and 

oh ! what do you call it, Constance ? you know Mr. 

Bishop is always doing it.” 

“ Do you mean expound ?” said Constance, doubtingly. 

“Yes, to read and expound to the girls.” 

“ Indeed !” cried Constance, “ Miss Ward’s account seem- 
ed quite different.” 

“ Oh !” said Emily, “ you must not mind what she says !” 

“ Do you mean to say,” said Constance, remembering her 
first impression of Isabella, “ that she does not speak the 
truth ?” 

“ Not exactly that,” returned Emily, “ but she rhodomon- 
tades at a famous rate, and thinks it all very fine ; but what 
stuff has she been telling you ?” 

“ Oh, she gave a very grand account of Mrs. Jenkinson’s 
school and house and servants.” 

“Well,” said Emily, “it is rather grand for a school, but 
tell me all she said.” 

“ Why,” said Constance, “ she said there were eight young 
ladies, and that Mrs. Jenkinson kept two regular sets of rooms 
and servants for them ; she had two carriages, two pair of 
horses, two coachmen, several footmen in livery, and eight 
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lady’s maids for the young ladies ; that there were also six- 
teen rooms, besides the four dining and drawing rooms ; for 
that each young lady had a bed-room and study, with a piano 
in it, and that they took their lessons all separate.” 

Mary Anne interrupted her sister several times in this re- 
lation ; first, at the two carriages and several footmen, say- 
ing she did not hear Miss Ward say so. Constance proved 
it from her saying they got into the wrong carriage : the 
same with the eight lady’s maids, (to which Mary Anne also 
objected;) because Isabella said, “ My maid.” 

Emily waited till the end of this account, and then said, 
“ And really Belle told you all this stuff! that was because 
I was away ; she’d no more dare to say such things before 
George or me, than she’d give you her fine pearls. Now, 
I’ll just tell you how it is : Mrs. Jenkinson has a large house, 
and she keeps a footman ; she also has a carriage, and she 
takes the young ladies to dance at D^gvilles, and also to the 
church I just now spoke of ; the girls are all together, just 
like any other school, but they have drawing and practising 
rooms, which put the eight studies into her head.” 

“ But,” said Constance, “ how could she say they lived 
separate by four and four ?” 

“ Because they have two tables at tea and breakfast, where 
they sit four and four, and I have often heard mamma laugh 
about it : she says Mrs. Jenkinson always manages that the 
girls of the highest rank should sit together ; and they are 
in all ways more favoured. Some half years she classes 
them according to age, and others to merit, but generally 
speaking it is so contrived. Now it happens that Isabella is 
the youngest of the whole set, and so excessively idle and 
stupid, except in music, that if Mrs. Jenkinson wished it ever 
so much, she could not displace Miss Corrie, who is three 
years older than Isabella, and very clever. Miss Corrie is 
the daughter of a baronet, and the only one at the highest 
table beneath Belle in rank. All at Belle’s table are only 
the daughters of gentlemen ; two are sisters, and very nice 
girls ; the other thinks of nothing but her studies, and de- 
spises Belle for her indolence. Belle is always longing to be 
at the high table, and what she meant by never seeing or 
knowing them, was that they scarcely ever spoke to her, and 
she had very little to do with them.” 

“ So it was a sort of a fable !” exclaimed Fanny, in admi- 
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ration, “ what imagination she must have ! I shall like her 
better than ever !” 

“ Oh, how can you say that !” said Grace, t: you know if 
she did so in every thing, one could not tell whether to be- 
lieve her or not !” 

Constance remarked, lhat Grace was offended with Miss 
Ward because she took her for such a little girl, and so of 
course would not like her. This silenced Grace, whilst Em- 
ily reminded Constance she did not like Isabella at first. 

Constance allowed this, but said she had since seen so 
much that was interesting in Miss Ward, that she saw good 
reason for changing her opinion, and especially since now 
she found Mrs. Jenkinson was such a religious woman. 

The young people had more talk on Ellen’s expected arri- 
val, which seemed to rejoice Charlotte the most. They also 
discussed the party for the next Tuesday, and after all dining 
together, Mrs. Duff was ready to go, and the three little sis- 
ters departed. 

In the evening Ellen arrived, escorted by Hanson, who 
had formerly been nurse at the Wards. Grace had always 
heard her spoken of with great affection by the children, as 
old nurse Hanson, or old nurse ; she had fancied she must 
be like Jemima Placid’s old nurse, and was therefore sur- 
prised at finding her not at all an old woman, and very quiet 
and respectful in her manners, though she seemed very glad 
to see every one of them again. Ellen was certainly very 
different from her sister. She had great simplicity of char- 
acter, and yet, when she chose it, a drollery and quaintness 
in its way quite as amusing as her brother’s or sister’s. She 
was always a singular child, and very few persons under- 
stood her — so much so, that most thought her, “ a very odd 
child many had “ no patience with her;” and some even 
hinted that “ she was wanting.” Her mamma was inclined 
to the two first opinions, and always wondered, though she 
was pleased, at Mrs. General Ward’s preference for Ellen. 
She was her godmamma as well as her grandmamma, and 
had very early taken a fancy to the little girl. When the 
Wards moved from London, and Emily went to school, this 
lady made a more formal matter of Ellen’s constant visits to 
Langham, and it was generally understood that she would 
become an adopted child. Mrs. Ward was General Ward’s 
second wife, and now a widow ; she was therefore no rela. 
tion whatever of any of the family. 
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Having now introduced the reader to a new acquaintance, 
we shall leave the meeting between the parties to be imagined 
— how pleased all were — how all laughed and talked at once 
— how surprised every body was at Ellen’s growth, and how 
in turn she was surprised at the same in her brothers and 
sisters — how Grace stood in the back ground and was inter- 
ested in the scene, and how, after a time she was remembered 
and brought forward ; and then the little check the appear- 
ance of a stranger gave for a short time to Ellen’s ease and 
freedom, and her recovery of the same. Then came tea, all 
together, and Ellen fell into her more usual way. She ask- 
ed some questions that made them all laugh, and George 
began to make fun of her. Her mamma cried, “ Oh, Ellen, 
always the same ! when will that child cease to be a baby !” 
while Emily exclaimed, “ What an odd girl you are, Ellen !” 
However they all seemed very happj^ogether, and Grace 
had quite a new sort of evening, almost* Pleasanter than what 
had gone before. But at last the evening came to an end, 
and nurse Hanson insisted on Miss Ellen not sitting up that 
night with Miss Emily, since she had had a long day’s fa- 
tigue, and to-morrow was Sunday, and she must not get 
knocked up and tired ; so she waited while Ellen wished Em- 
ily and Grace good night and said a few words, and then 
took her off to her room. 

“ How tiresome old nurse always is !” said Emily, “ she 
will have her own way, and I know it’s no use speaking to 
her.” 

Grace agreed it was disappointing, but reminded Emily 
that Ellen was going to stay a long time. “ It is not as if 
we had only one day — then it would be tiresome indeed.” 

“ Oh, Grace,” cried Emily, “ you are always full of rea- 
sons for every thing being right ; and really,” she added, 
“ if I were much with you I think I should grow quite a 
good girl.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


On Sunday Heaven’s Gate stands ope. 

Blessings are plentiful and rife, 

More plentiful than Hope. 

Owrgt Herbert . 

The next morning was Sunday, and a very fine day. After 
breakfast the young party retired as usual to the library, and 
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it was proposed to go out in the garden. Grace, however, 
found it was half-past nine, and said she could not accom- 
pany them, since she must go to her mamma. 

“ Why, to-day’s Sunday!” said George, “ what can your 
mamma want you for ? you don’t do lessons on Sunday, do 
you ?” 

“ No,” said Grace, “ not lessons, but mamma told me to 
come at half-past nine, and it is just that time now.” 

George teazed to know what for; and added, “It is very 
wrong, you know, to do any thing on Sunday, and if you do, 
Grace, Mary Anne will not speak to you.” 

Mary Anne corrected him here, and said, “ she wished 
George would take care to say what was true, for she should 
do no such thing.” 

“ Well, then,” said George, “ you would not cut her, but 
you would say behi*|i her back that she was a very wicked 
little girl , and Cons* nice would tell her so to her face.” 

A few more sendees were exchanged between the young 
people on this subject ; meanwhile Grace had slipped out of 
the room ; Ellen found she was gone, and overtook her in 
the hall — “ Grace, Grace,” she called softly, “ will you 
please to tell me, if you’ve no objection, what you are going 
to do with your mamma ?” Seeing Grace hesitate, she 
added, in her slow mysterious tone, “ Do tell me, for I have a 
very particular reason for wanting to know !” 

Grace told her she was going to say the Catechism, and 
then went up stairs to her mamma’s room. 

Ellen ran back to the dining-room door. Here she found 
her mamma with Mrs. Leslie. She jumped on a stool, and 
whispered something in her mamma’s ear. Mrs. Ward 
answered her aloud, “ Yes, my dear, if Mrs. Leslie has no 
objection.” 

It was then explained to that lady that Ellen wished to say 
her Catechism with Grace. The request was granted, and 
Ellen was desired to go up to Grace. 

“ What a strange child that is !” said Mrs. Ward, as the 
little girl closed the door ; “do you know, she takes as much 
delight in reading and saying the Catechism, and things of 
that sort, as if it was all her own choice. She is quite dif- 
ferent from the rest of my children — then she’s not of their 
lively turn.” 

“ I suppose she has been used to such things at her grand- 
mamma’s,” remarked Mrs. Leslie. 
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“ Yes, but before that she used always to be teazing me to 
hear them the Catechism on Sundays, as her aunt Duff was 
accustomed to do. Only think,” added Mrs. Ward, laugh- 
ing, “ the idea of my hearing George and the rest of them 
the Catechism ! and reading the Bible with them !” 

Mrs. Leslie remarked that it was the custom in many 
families. 

“ I do not mean that it should not be done,” said Mrs. 
Ward, “their governess, of course, used to attend to those 
things, and now I send them to school — only I could not do 
it. It is all very well, if people are as religious as my sis- 
ter, Mrs. Duff — and their children are not so lively as mine ; 
but you know George would almost make me laugh ; and 
besides, how could I, with my quick temper, hear and teach 
them their duty to their neighbour, and all the rest ? oh, no ! 
I’m not so bad as that ; I know my own faults too well, and 
could never set myself up as a pattern to my children, as 
some mothers I know do — no better than myself after all !” 
“ Indeed,” said Mrs. Leslie, rather perplexed for an an- 
swer, “ indeed I think you mistake the thing altogether — I 
have never looked upon it in that light.” 

“ Oh,” said Mrs. Ward, “ you cannot judge in this case ; 
you have one quiet little girl, who gives you no trouble at 
all, and you have a placid temper by nature ; just think of 
the difference — here was I with two wild boys, when poor 
Edward was alive at the head of the rest, and Emily nearly 
as bad ; how could I, with my health, too, call them all to- 
gether, and hear them the Catechism, and make them read 
the Bible ? — why, you know, I know no more of it than they 
do ; lam no divine, and I was not brought up under the re- 
ligious system of the present day: besides, I was never 
made for a teacher — I have not the patience — it would drive 
me wild ; and then, what an example for the children !” 

" But have you an objection to Ellen reading with Grace 
to-day ?” 

“ Oh, none in the world ; I should not choose such ways 
for her, but her grandmamma likes them, and will be de- 
lighted to hear that she keeps them up. Mrs. General Ward 
entirely undertakes Ellen, and has every right to prescribe 
her education ; I should be sorry that Emily should take 
such a turn, but as for Ellen, some day she will be able to 
afford to do as she pleases, so it does not matter. But now 
you must be going to your little pupils.” 
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Mrs. Leslie here rose and proceeded to her room, where 
she found the two little girls, who seemed to have been in 
very earnest conversation. They read with her till church 
time. The children dined between services. After dinner 
George went to Campbell in the garden, and proposed a good 
long walk. Campbell remarked, it was just church time. 

“Why,” said George, “ we have been to church to-day.” 

His cousin reminded him of afternoon service. 

“ Oh,” said George, “ we never go to that ; nobody ever 
goes to afternoon service !” 

“ How can you tell that,” said Campbell, “ if you are 
never there ?” 

“ Because every body says so ; why, what’s the use of 
going twice, it’s all the same thing over again ?” 

“ It is not all the same thing over again,” said Campbell ; 
“ it is much shorter, and there are prayers instead of the 
litany, and the lessons and psalms are quite different— only 
a small part is the same : besides, the sermon is never the 
same.” 

“ Well,” said George, “ what good does the sermon and 
all the rest do you ? can you attend to all the prayers and 
understand the sermon ?” 

“ No, not to all,” replied his cousin. 

, “ Then what’s the use of it all ?” said George, “ you’ll be 
just as good if you come and walk with me and enjoy 
this beautiful day out of doors, as if you go and shut 
yourself up in a church with nobody but servants and shop- 
keepers.” 

“ No,” said Campbell, “ I must go to church.” 

“ Why,” cried George, “ you are a complete saint , as 
Newton said, and as bad as Constance ; I thought that now 
you had been at Eton so long, you’d be cured of those home, 
girl’s ways.” 

“ Whatever ways they are,” said Campbell, “ they are 
right ways, and I don’t want to be cured of them.” 

“ Well,” replied his cousin, “ I know you are so obstinate, 
that when once you’ve got a thing into your head there’s no 
beating it out, so good-bye, I must go by myself;” and he 
walked out of the garden. He thought perhaps Campbell 
would follow him, but w*as mistaken. The rest went to 
church with Mrs. Leslie. Emily was not accustomed to do 
so, but could do as she pleased in such matters ; so she 
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went with them. After they returned, Grace and Ellen 
continued together some time upstairs, having got into some 
talk that interested them both. The rest came down stairs, 
and George soon returned from his walk. He boasted of the 
pleasant time he had had. He had been on the road seeing 
all the coaches and carriages pass to and from London, and 
afterwards had been looking at people from London skating — 
such fun, he said, so many tumbles, such roars of laughter, 
and a famous crowd and bustle. 

Mary Anne said that George was very wrong to go, and 
they were very wicked people. 

“ Ah,” cried George, “ I said you would call Grace a 
wicked little girl behind her back, as you do these people; 
and I suppose you call me wicked for not going to church 
twice. Now, Mary Anne,” continued he, “tell me if I am 
wicked for not going twice, what am I for not going at all ?” 

“ Why, it’s just the same,” said Mary Anne. 

“ No, no,” said Campbell, “ it’s much worse not to go at 
all.” 

“Why so?” asked George, “and why do you go at 
all ?” 

“ Because,” said Campbell, “ all good people do ; and the 
prayer-book has two services, one for morning and the other 
for evening.” 

“ If you went by the prayer-book,” said George, “ you’d 
go twice every day” 

“ What nonsense you talk !” cried Mary Anne, “ I never 
heard of such a thing ! At some churches there is morning 
service on Wednesdays and Fridays — I believe there is at 
our old church — I know there is in Lent, because we 
always go to the lecture, but I never heard of church every 
day.” 

“ Well, there ought to be, if you go by the prayer-book,” 
persisted George. 

“ What do you mean, George ?” said Emily. 

George took up a prayer-book from the table, pointed to 
one of the rubrics, and desired them to read it. 

“ That is not in my prayer-book,” said Mary Anne ; and 
she began looking. 

“ It’s in every prayer-book, I can tell you,” said George, 
“ and there are also lessons and psalms for every day in the 
year ; I know it all well enough ; so you see, Mary Anne, 
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with all your religion, I know more about the prayer-book 
than you do.” 

“ I never observed it before,” said Emily, “ how came 
you to know it, George ?” 

“ Oh,” said George, “ I know all about those things in the 
prayer-book : I have read those pieces of small print through 
and through, out of a very large prayer-book in our pew at 
school ; while Mr. Markwell goes on preaching his one ser- 
mon Sunday after Sunday.” 

Mary Anne rebuked her cousin for this, and he replied, 
that he had profited more by his way, than she had by all the 
sermons she had listened to, since he had been able to teach 
her something. 

Mary Anne persisted he ought to listen to the sermon ; 
and he in turn asked what was the use, when he could not 
understand a word, and there was nothing in it. 

There seemed likely to be no end to the argument — but 
Grace and Ellen came in, and George appealed to the for- 
mer to settle it, explaining the matter, and concluding, 
“ Now is it not better to attend to what you can understand, 
than try to make out a sermon you can’t, or stare about and 
think of every thing around you?” 

“ Well, George,” said Emily, “ I don’t know what you do 
at school, but I am sure you do that at home.” 

“ That has nothing to do with it, I am asking Grace a 
question — now, Grace !” 

“ Well,” answered Grace, “ I have been thinking about it. 
Mr. Fuller, our clergyman, preaches such very easy ser- 
mons that I cannot well judge — for there is no reason to at- 
tend to any thing else.” 

“Well then,” said Ellen, “suppose the sermon was in 
Latin, what would you do ?” 

“ No, that is not fair,” said Grace, “ you ought to say, 
suppose it were some parts in Latin and some in English ; — 
Why, then, I think,” continued she, “ I should watch for the 
English pieces, and try to understand them.” 

“ Well, George,” cried Emily, “there is an answer for 
you, you should watch for the easy parts, and profit by 
them.” 

“ But suppose there are no easy, or rather no useful 
parts ?” 

“Oh, George,” said Ellen, “ all sermons are good !” 
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“ How can you say so ?” said Mary Anne, “ why there’s 
Dr. Gosset in our parish church, who every body says is 
a mere stick !” 1 

“ Well then,” said Ellen, very gravely, “ jt is just what he 
ought to be, and I should like to see him rise up and beat 
you, for talking in that way of your clergyman.” 

No one could smile, for Ellen spoke seriously. 

“ Ah,” said Mary Anne, “ that’s the way you talk, who 
live in the country, and have only a church to go to !” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Ellen. 

“ Why you know we have an old church, and a new 
church, and two chapels, all close by ; so we can choose, and 
one likes one preacher, and one another, but there’s only one 
good for any thing, Mr. Taylor, and we go to him.” 

“ Mary Anne,” returned Ellen, “ I am quite ashamed of 
you ; I never heard any one talk in such a way.” 

“No,” said Mary Anne, “ I dare say not ; I know in the 
country all clergymen are old and dull, like the Vicar of 
Wakefield, or Dr. Syntax, and all the people who live there 
call them your reverence, and bow before them almost as the 
Catholics do before their priests, and the squire of the village 
pays them the same respect, just like Sir Roger de Coverly, 
so that every body thinks all they do and say quite right, and 
nobody dare speak of them as we do of our preachers.” 

“ Mary Anne,” said Ellen, “ you really know nothing 
about it, you know you have never been in the country.” 

“ But I have read, and heard people talk who have been 
there, and I know all about it just as well,” returned her 
cousin ; “ I know that country parsons are old-fashioned 
ignoramuses ; they sit with the squire drinking wine after 
dinner, or play at backgammon night after night, and their 
wives are fat and vulgar, and their daughters do all the 
work of the house, and try to look smart.” 

“ Mary Anne,” cried Campbell, “ what stuff you are talk- 
ing ! why, don’t you know that Spencer Freeman is the son 
of a country clergyman ? and what can be more different 
from his father, mother, and sisters, than what you have been 
saying ?” 

“ Yes,” said Ellen, “ and all round about us at Langham ; 
it makes me laugh to think of Mr. Bradshaw being old and 
ignorant, or Mrs. Palmer being fat and vulgar.” 
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“ Well, Mary Anne,” said George, “ what have you to say 
to this V ’ 

“ Why, that Mr. Freeman is quite an exception ; he was 
not born and brought up in the country like other country 
clergymen, and I dare say those that Ellen mentions are the 
same. ,, 

“ But what do you mean/’ said Ellen, “ by being born and 
brought up in the country ? don’t you know that all clergy, 
men must go to college ; and if they choose they can get 
very clever and learned there ?” 

“Yes, but then the clever ones become good preachers, 
and come in or near London, and the dull stupid ones go 
into the country ; 1 know it is so, for I have often heard peo- 
ple say, that except a very few clergymen, like Mr. Taylor, 
of Appletree — that every body knows — and a few more 
of the same kind, there is not a sermon fit to be heard 
preached in any parish church in the country, all through 
England.” 

“ Really, Mary Anne,” said Ellen, “ you talk very great 
nonsense ; I know grandmamma thinks many of the clergy- 
men about us very good preachers, and there are two not far 
from us she often asks to lend her their sermons.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary Anne, “ but then, is your grandmamma 
religious ?” 

“ Religious !” cried Ellen, looking much amazed, “ why 
to be sure she is !” 

“ But just now,” replied her cousin, “you said all sermons 
were good, and perhaps you think in the same way all grand- 
mammas are religious.” 

“ I know my grandmamma is religious,” said Ellen, “ and 
very particular too — a great deal more particular in some 
things with me than your governess is with you.” 

“ Well, what does she do ?” asked Mary Anne, “ beat you 
when you are naughty, as I know they do at all charity 
schools in the country.” 

“ Well,” said George, “and a good thing too. I should 
like to have you beat for laughing at grandmamma ; 1 know 
she’s very kind to all of us, and never comes here without 
giving me half a guinea, and she sends me cake and fruit 
and good things twice a year to school, and that is being 
quite religious enough for me. Your Miss Newmarsh would 
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never do such a thing— except,” tfdded he, correcting him- 
self, “ I had been very naughty/’ 

“Now, George,” said Ellen, “you have been wrong in 
turn, you have no business to speak in that way of Miss 
Newmarsh, when you were correcting Mary Anne for the 
very same thing.” 

“ Well,” said George, “ when Miss Newmarsh gives me 
half a guinea and sends me good things to school, I will 
speak well of her, and not allow any bo^y else to find fault 
with her.” 

This sort of conversation went on some time. At last 
Mary Anne called it unprofitable, and proposed some of her 
Bible questions, &c. George said they would be good fun. 
Ellen objected strongly, and Emily said she would not play 
if George was in the room, for he always made her laugh. 
Mary Anne objected to Emily’s word “play” and Emily 
asked what else to call it. 

We shall leave the young people to settle the matter at 
their leisure, and to conclude their evening, having given the 
above as a specimen of their Sunday’s conversation. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Order is Heaven’s first law !.... 

Pope. m 

The next day was much given up to preparations for the 
grand twelfth-night party. ^Imily had the characters to cut 
and fold up, and a great many little affairs of that sort to 
arrange : besides, she had a plan in her head for the even- 
ing, about which she sought George early after breakfast to 
propose it. It was to make a list of suitable games for the 
evening, and arrange their entertainments so that there should 
£ 0be no confusion. She applied to George for his assistance 
and memory. George laughed at her plan, called it non- 
sepse, and a great bore to think of things beforehand, and 
asked why now more than ever before, when they had always 
done very well. 

“ Why, George,” said his sister, “ you don’t consider, we 
are to have no dancing and cards to-night, and we must 
atnuse them ftH with games of different sorts, and this is a 
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very large party for that. Besides, the Harrises, and Thomp- 
sons, and that Newton, are always ready for mischief, and if 
they begin as they do at other houses, what shall we do ?” > 

“ Well, trust to me,” said George, “ I could keep them 
amused for more than one night — trust to me !” 

“ I will trust to you afterwards,” replied his sister, “ only 
help me to make out this list ; you cannot keep fifty or sixty 
amused all night, but if we make a plan, and divide them 
into rooms, we can^lo it very well among us. See, I have 
got pen and ink all ready, and it won’t take you a quarter of 
an hour. I talked it all over with Grace on Saturday night, 
and she advised me to set about it the first thing this morn- 
ing” 

“ Well,” said George, “I wondered where you got such 
a tiresome notion from — it’s just like Grace and her prudish 
ways.” 

“ Nonsense, George,” said his sister, “ it’s a very good 
way, and you’ll be glad of it when the time comes.” 

George objected that any plan made beforehand would 
spoil the spirit of the evening, and Emily said Grace had 
answered that objection by saying they need not keep ex- 
actly to the list, but it would be a guide for them, and would 
help her to provide every thing necessary, and the same in • 
the forfeits. “ For you know,” added she, “ if Reginald 
Freemantle is here he thinks of such queer forfeits, and then 
we should have every thing at hand.” 

* “ Well, then,” said George, “ if it must be, why do you 
come to me ? why does not Grace come to help you ? it’s all 
her plap.” 

“ It’s her idea, but my plan,” said Emily, “ and she will 
help me all she can afterwards ; but she’s now with her 
mamnpa, and I want you to help me with the list, and then 
we will arrange every thing afterwards. Now, George, 
there’s a dear boy ! tell me, what shall I write down first ?” 
“Well,” replied her brother, “or&nges and lemons.” £ 
“ No, no,” said Emily, “ that will not do ; it will make 
the boys so rude, we shan’t know what to do with them the 
rest of the evening.” 

“ Now, you see,” replied George, “ you ask me, and then 
object to what I propose.” 

Emily explained to her brother that their party would be 
too large for such a game, and it would end just as one she 
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reminded Mm of at a neighbour’s last Christmas. — “ And 
k you did not forget that for a week/’ said she. 
f After this George gave the plan a little thought, and soon 

entered into it very cleverl^and good-naturedly. He made 
several alterations and sugglstiojis, and then advised Emily 
to write it out afresh in proper order, and that he should like 
a copy of it, for he confessed he should be sorry that their 
party got into such confusion as the Thompsons or the Duffs ; 
and he reminded Emily of their large party last year, the 
only one they had had without dancing, which was all con- 
fusion and dispute as to what they should do and what should 
come next. 

Emily said it was talking ’over that party which made 
Grace propose this plan to her. 

“ Well,” said George, “ I think it was a clever thought 
for such a little girl, but after all it’s a regular prudish idea, 
as I said at first : I am sure you would never have thought 
of such a thing.” 

“ I don’t think I should,” said Emily, “ but I can do it 
when it is put in my bead, and I shall remember it for 
another time.” 

Grace meanwhile was up stairs with her mamma, and 
• after their reading she set hard to work at her chain. “ I 
do hope, mamma,” said she, “ to get it finished by breakfast 
time to-morrow, but I must work very hard, and Emily 
wants me as soon as I can come ; she has a great many pro- 
posals to make for to-morrow.” 

Grace was rather in trouble about her chain ; she wanted 
a clasp fastened on, which she had by her, and she. had heard 
of a man in the place who could do such a thing, but she had 
no time to go, even if her mamma would be so kind as to go 
with her. She had, however, a great many plans, which 
she proposed. Mrs. Leslie advised her to have no clasp, but 
to sew up her chain and put a ring and slide. Grace knew 
£ 4) how to make a slide' and her mamma said she would let her 
have her steel ring from her chain, and Grace should some 
day repay it with another. Also she gave her leave to sit 
up with her that night and finish her chain, and the slide 
could be done to-morrow morning, before breakfast. Grace 
was delighted at these arrangements, wondered she had for- 
gotten her favourite slide, and exclaimed, “What good 
thoughts you always have for every thing, mamma ! it is 
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always the best way to consult you, though 1 sometimes like 
to surprise you, too ! but I do not quite like to take your 
handsome cut ring — suppose I cannot get one like it ?” 

Mrs. Leslie assured Grace th^ she could, and told her the 
price, which Grace was quite sRsfied with. 

Soon after this she joined her young friends in the library, 
and was very dlisy helping Emily and Ellen. George 
talked and amused them. Mary Anne did not do much, but 
every now and then had scruples on the unprofitableness of 
their occupations. 

“ What stuff!” said Emily ; “ why, you know, if you 
ask people, you must find something to amuse them. Now 
1 should like to know how you would like to come to a party 
and find nothing to eat, for instance ?” 

“ Oh, I should not care at all,” said Mary Anne. 

Here George gave a great whistle, and said Mary Anne 
liked plum-cake as well as any one, and eat quite as much ; 
he would back her against all her sisters. 

Mary Anne said she took it when it came ; it would be 
rude to refuse when such things were provided, and indeed 
she thought it was very unkind not to take them. 

“Yes, to be sure,” said George, “you ought to stuff as 
hard as ever you can, and as fast as you can, and never say 
< thank you,’ for it’s all for kindness ! I know who taught 
you that-^-it is just one of Miss ” 

“Now, George, hold your tongue,” said Emily, inter- 
rupting him, “ you see you prevent Mary Anne from helping 
us, for she cannot talk and work as we can — just look at 
Grace ! she folded all th^t heap just now while she was talk- 
ing to you and laughing.” 

Mary Anne said she could if she chose, but that she was 
not quite sure it was a profitable employment, so she did not 
like to do it. 

“ I declare, Mary Anne,” oried Emily, “ you are enough 
to try the patience of Job ! you have n0 objection to join in 
all etrr games and be amused, but you will give every body 
else the trouble of preparing for them. Constance is better 
than you, though it’s more disagreeable ; she will not help 
at the time, and pretends not to enjoy afterwards.” 

“ Well,” said Mary Anne, “ it is all very unprofitable, 
and I think all these parties are very wrong ; you know we 
have quite given them up. Mamma said she would never 
have another after ours last Christmas.” 
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“ And I don’t wonder at it,” said Emily, “ I never saw 
such a scene ! and perhaps it would have been prevented if 
you had prepared amusements, as we are doing now.” 

“ I never saw such a bear-garden in my life !” said 
George. 

“ I am sure,” said Ellen, “ I sat down and cried ; I could 
not help it ; the little Davises and many others were as if 
they were mad !” 

“ Well, they were tipsy,” said George. 

“Yes, but that was after supper,” said Mary Anne. 

“ Ah, but they were pretty fresh before,” returned 
George. 

“ What do you mean ?” asked Grace, exceedingly amazed, 
“ do you mean they were really tipsy ?” 

“ To be sure I do,” said George, “ why you know it*s 
only following up Mary Anne’s plan of eating and drinking 
as much as one can — it was only ‘ kindness ’ to the Duds, 
and the Davises are very religious children indeed, so of 
course they were the kindest, that is, they got the tipsiest.” 

“ I am ashamed of you, George,” said his cousin. 

“ Well, now, I ask you all,” said George, “ were not the 
little Davises the tipsiest of the party ?” 

“ Oh, nobody else was tipsy, George,” said Emily. 

“ Well, and are not their papa and mamma very religious 
people ? — they never go to parties themselves.” 

“ Well, and no wonder,” said Ellen, “ if all parties were 
like that one ; I am sure if they knew of their children’s 
behaviour it would be enough to break their hearts.” 

“Mrs. Davis did know it,” said Mary Anne, “ for Miss 
Newmarsh thought it quite right to inform her.” 

“ And what did she say ?” asked Grace, anxiously. 

“ She said one could not expect children to be as grave as 
judges, and that we could not put old heads on young 
shoulders.” 

“ But Emily — Ellen — not George — for he only laughs,” 
said Grace, “ do you mean they were really tipsy ?” 

“Yes, really ,” said Emily, “ there were three boys, and 
they got at a bottle of wine on a side table, and emptied it in 
no .time : then their sister behaved ill too, and they stamped, 
and kicked, and thumped the table for cake and sweets ; and 
the boys fell to snatching at every thing, and made some of 
the rest as bad as themselves, till the dishes were quite 
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emptied, and almost all the glasses and plates broken to 
pieces ; and such a noise ! no wonder poor Ellen sat and 
cried, for it frightened all of us nearly out of our wits.” 

“ And did their mamma know all this ?” asked Grace. 
“Yes,” said Mary Anne, “and a great deal more, for 
when Miss Newmarsh found she did not care, she told her 
every thing ; and the beginning of the evening the Davises 
objected to every thing we proposed, and emptied the trays 
of negus and cake before the servants could get into the 
room : they upset a tray, and broke a great many of mam- 
ma’s best tea service.” 

“ But did she know they were really tipsy ?” persisted 
Grace. 

“Yes, yes, yes !” replied George, “why you know it’s 
very easy to get tipsy at a party ; you could get tipsy to- 
morrow evening if pou please !” 

Grace hardly knew whether to laugh or be shocked at 
the idea, and George continued, “ Why, Grace, I thought 
you expected some of us to get tipsy to-morrow.” 

“ I !” exclaimed Grace, “ why ?” 

“ Why !” said George, “ because you burned the tipsy 
man just now in the characters, and would not let us fold 
him up with the others.” 

“ But how did that show I expected you to be tipsy ?” 
asked Grace. ' 

“ Why, I supposed you thought the sight of a tipsy man, 
hopping about as he was, with a red nose and a pot in his 
hand, would hurt our feelings if we were any of us tipsy.” 
Grace laughed. 

“ Well, then, what was the reason ? you seemed quite 
serious about it, and burned the poor man with a great 
deal of pleasure.” 

“Yes,” said Grace, “because I was much obliged to 
you all for letting me do so.” 

“ Then why did you burn him ?” asked George. 

“ Because,” answered Grace, “ I did not like to make a 
joke of what is so very wrong.” 

“ Ah, you’ve no sense of the ridiculous,” said Mary Anne, 
decidedly. 

This sort of conversation went on with a good deal of 
amusement between whiles all the day, and the young 
ladies were all busily employed helping Emily one way or 
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other. In the evening they were all for a time with the 
elder part of the family in the drawing-room. Grace and 
Mary Anne, who seldom had been alone together, were on 
a sofa. Mary Anne was talking of their home doings, and 
describing her sisters, and what they did. Grace was 
amazed at their cleverness, especially Constance, who seem- 
ed quite a prodigy. She also was astonished to hear that 
Fanny wrote verses — such beautiful verses, Mary Anne 
said, that a gentleman they knew, wanted to have them 
printed. 

“ How very clever she must be !” exclaimed Grace, “ can 
you remember any of her verses ?” 

“ Yes,” said Mary Anne, “ I know one poem.” 

“ Oh, do say it, please !” cried Grace. 

Mary Anne said it was to a Bird, and repeated the fol- 
lowing lines : — 

Dear little Bird, I love you so, 

I’d rather be with thee. 

And to the farthest corners go 
Of utmost Araby. 

I’d rather go away with you 
And travel like a dove. 

And live with nought but sky in view. 

On solitude and love. 

Yes, I would leave my halls of state. 

And live in bowers with thee. 

And link with thee my desolate fate. 

In far-off Araby. 

“ How very pretty !” exclaimed Grace, “ how very clever 
Fanny must be ! is it all her own ?” 

“Yes, all,” replied Mary Anne. 

“ It sounds very pretty !” again said Grace. 

“ Yes,” returned the other, “ but the sentiment too is very 
sweet !” 

Grace said she should like to hear it again, and Mary 
Anne again repeated it. Grace again admired it, but re- 
marked on the word “ desolate,” and asked why Fanny 
used it. 

“ Oh, you know all poets are gloomy and desolate,” said 
Mary Anne, “ you could not be a poet without — it is not true, 
you know.” 

“ But I suppose Fanny meant really that she liked a free 
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happy life,” said Grace, “ and that a bird’s life must be a 
very pleasant one, — and so it must : you know how swift 
they fly and how joyfully they sing. I often watch them 
and listen to them, and I always think they seem to have 
more real happiness than any other creatures in the world. 
I always fancy they could fly away from any trouble, and 
that they never can have much — singing all day long as 
they do ; they seem like the Angels of Animals.” 

“ Yes, that is just what Fanny meant,” said Mary Anne. 

“ Then she did mean it for herself?” asked Grace. 

“ Yes, to be sure.” 

“ Then how could she be desolate with all of you, and 
her papa and mamma and brothers ? is she unhappy ?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Mary Anne, “why will you think so? 

“ Because she says ‘ desolate ,’ ” returned Grace. 

“ You cannot understand any thing about poetry if you 
talk in that way,” said Mary Anne, decidedly ; “ you seem 
to think it is all true ; you know you must pretend to be 
wretched and miserable, or else you can never be a poet.” 
Here was a pause, which Grace broke, by saying, “ Do 
you know, it was very curious, but before you repeated 
those lines and we talked of birds, I was thinking what a 
pretty sort of cage the ante-room could be made. If I was 
Emily I would fit it up for to morrow, and bring in her 
beautiful paroquet, and 1 would call it ‘the Fairy Bower.’” 
“ How would you do it ?” asked Mary Anne. 

“ I would bring in, if I might, a good many of the plants 
from the conservatory,” answered Grace, “ and get ever- 
greens from the garden, to hide the walls. Then I would 
get as many real flowers as I could to mix with them, and 

make flowers from paper to help them out ” 

“ Flowers from paper !” interrupted Mary Anne, “ what 
are those ?” 

“ Have you never seen them ?” said Grace, “ they are 
cut out of coloured papers and tied up with wire, and they 
look very well indeed at a little distance, and by candle- 
light. Well, I would make festoons of roses all across the 
arch to confine Madge in her cage, and prevent any body 
from teazing her, and the arch would look very pretty in- 
deed with droopping flowers all round it.” And she rose to 
explain her idea more fully ; “ that is not all,” continued 
she, “ I would put lights behind in different parts, which 
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would complete it. And Madge on her. pole would look 
so well, she is so pleased with light, and likes to be looked 
at ; then, I say, 1 would call it ‘ the Fairy Bower.’ ” 

“ And then,” said Mary Anne, “ if they got tired of her 
they could easily put her away into the conservatory, and 
the room would be a pretty one for ourselves.” 

Grace remarked, they could not do that, because the door 
would be covered with branches and flowers, and they must 
not injure the plants. Presently they spoke of something 
else. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

When thou dost purpose aught within thy power 
Be sure to do it, though it is but small. 

Oeorge Herbert. 

After a time, Emily joined them and proposed some amuse- 
ment, as usual, in the Library. Mrs. Leslie called to Grace 
as she was leaving the room, and advised her privately to go 
up stairs and finish her chain, as it was getting late and she 
did not wish her to sit up long. Grace therefore 'excused 
herself from accompanying her young friends, and went up 
to her mamma’s room. Her chain was completed when her 
mamma came up, and according to her advice, she went im- 
mediately to her own room. She found Emily in bed and 
asleep ; she woke up for a moment, and complained of Grace 
being so long, and told her she had something to talk to her 
about, but now she could not, she was so sleepy. Grace was 
sorry to have disappointed her friend, but hoped it would do 
to-morrow morning ; and though she had a great many things 
she wished to lie awake thinking of, she tried to get to sleep 
as quickly as she could, that she might be up as soon as day- 
light, and finish the slide on which she had set her heart, so 
as hot to take her away from her young friends, who might 
want her to assist them. Poor Grace ! she got up before the 
sun rose, and was dressed, but still it was so dark she was 
obliged to practise, for there was not light enough for any 
thing else : however, at the first gleam of day she sat down 
to her task, and to her joy got it finished just at breakfast 
time. 

“ Why, Grace,” said Mrs. Ward, as she entered, “ you are 
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late to-day, I suppose you have been resting for to-night ; 
Emily has been up and at work this hour past. ,, 

“ Ah,” said Emily, “ I am up early for a wonder to-day, 
but Grace is early every morning.” 

“ Well,” said her mamma, “ it’s a pity Grace did not know 
you were busy, for she would have been up this morning to 
help you.” 

Poor Grace felt very uncomfortable ; she felt what she 
called her childish propensity coming on, and thought she 
should have cried ; first, at what she felt was Emily’s kind- 
ness, and second, at Mrs. Ward’s manner, which was more 
severe than her words ; however she managed to keep down 
her tears, and only looked very much ashamed ; she could 
not have spoken if she had wished it ever so much, and her 
heart beat very fast, but she knew nobody could see these 
things, and before long they went off. Still, however, she 
felt very uncomfortable ; Grace had too keen a sense of in- 
justice, and without constant watchfulness and self-control, 
it would become her snare and her torment as she came into 
the world, and grew to be a woman. This was almost the 
first trial of the kind she had experienced. Instead of the 
pleasure she had anticipated, she carried her chain to her 
mamma with a very heavy heart. Mrs. Leslie did not per- 
ceive Grace’s dullness ; she had observed what passed at 
breakfast, but did not take it seriously : many mammas would 
have been vexed, and would have comforted their little girl, 
and told her not to mind being misunderstood if she did right, 
but Mrs. Leslie was of a different character, and considering 
Grace’s disposition, this was happy for her. 

“ Well, Grace,” said her mamma, cheerfully, “ so you’ve 
really finished your chain. I give you joy. — By the bye,” 
added she, “ I suppose you were hard at work at it instead 
of helping Emily this morning. I wondered why you did 
not give up your practice.” 

“I did not know Emily was up,” said Grace, rather 
downcast. 

“Well,” said her mamma, smiling, “you see you got a 
little hit. We must pay for our pleasures, Grace,” she 
added, rather more gravely, “ we seldom have a pleasure 
without pain of some kind.” 

Mrs. Leslie now gave Grace the ring, and the chain looked 
very nice and complete. “ Now, my dear child,” said she, 
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“ this is your pleasure at present, so you must enjoy it, and 
I hope George deserves it, for it is a pretty present, and has 
cost a good deal of kind labour. ,, 

Grace’s desire for tears was now quite dispelled by her 
mamma’s manner; first, by her smiling at what Grace 
thought Mrs. Ward’s unkindness ; second, by her telling her 
that pleasure was seldom without pain, and she would have 
been quite ashamed that her mamma should have thought she 
had nearly been so silly ; she now, therefore, could receive 
her mamma’s kind kiss with a stout and happy heart. 

“ Now,” thought she, “ if mamma had kissed me, and spo- 
ken of that at breakfast, when I first came into the room, I 
could not have helped bursting out crying, and I dare say I 
should have gone on till how.” 

Grace only staid to-day for their reading, since Mrs. Les- 
lie said her young companions might want her. Grace kept 
her chain very snug, and ran down to the Library. As she. 
reached the passage she remembered she had to present it,’ 
and she did not know koto ; however she found the library 
door open and nobody there. Mrs. Ward was alone in the 
dining-room ; poor Grace felt a little uncomfortable at speak- 
ing to her. Torday was not the first time Mrs. Ward had 
spoken what Grace thought “ unkindly one day when 
Grace was laughing and playing with the rest, Mrs. Ward 
came in, and after looking at them, she turned to leave, and 
said to a lady with her. of Grace, “ It’s quite a treat to see 
that child laugh, or look like other children this and some 
other things, made Grace believe that Mrs. Ward disliked 
her, and she fancied now she spoke angry to her, when she 
told her that Emily and the rest were in the drawing-room. 
When Grace entered, what was her surprise ! she found the 
four cousins in the ante-room, which was being prepared just 
as she had suggested the evening before ! Grace stood quite 
still, and they all laughed. 

“ Ah,” said Emily, “ I thought you’d be surprised ; I was 
so angry with you for not coming last night till I was asleep, 
and then I thought I would do it and surprise you ; but you 
are earlier than usual, and we thought it would be finished 
before you came down. Is it not pretty ? It is all Mary 
Anne’s thought ; we are to have my paroquet here, and 
lights behind ; was it not a good thought of Mary Anne’s ?” 

There was a little pause, and Mary Anne said, 
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“ You know I told you that Grace and I talked it over 
together.” 

Emily told Grace that directly Mary Anne suggested it, 
she asked her mamma, and got leave to remove certain plants 
and flowers into the ante-room, and that Thomas had been 
helping them, but that there was a great deal to be done yet, 
and they had a great many difficulties. 

“Well now, Mary Anne,” cried George, “for your lights, 
how are they to be placed V* 

Mary Anne suggested a plan, which George called very 
awkward, and Ellen reminded her they must not pul in any 
nails. Mary Anne said it could not be done without nails— 
it was impossible. 

“ Oh,” said Emily, “ how soon you give up things ; there 
are a hundred ways besides hails; — you might tie the lights 
behind the branches of the trees, or — or ” 

“ Or festoon them with strings from the rods and the bell- 
wires,” said Grace, while Emily was hesitating. 

Emily said that was the best possible plan, and produced 
a fine ball of string she had sent for the first thing in the 
morning. But presently they were stopped for lights, — 
should they be lamps or candles? where could they get 
them ? Grace asked if they had sockets, or what is called 
save-alls, in the house. • George remembered there were 
once many such used in London at an illumination, and 
made interest with nurse Hanson, who in a short time let 
him have several, which were joyfully received by the young 
company ; they also coaxed her to tell Thomas to bring up 
the steps, and herself to come and put candles into the sockets. 
There was some difference of opinion among the young 
people as to the mode of lighting up. Grace had suggested 
a mode of concentrating the light from the sides of the en- 
trance door of the ante-room. Mary Anne’s notion was to 
disperse the light about behind the branches and flowers. 
It probably arose from her having misunderstood the appli- 
cation of Grace’s word, “ behind,” the evening before. 
Mary Anne’s plan was the most popular, but Grace succeed- 
ed so far as to be allowed also to place as many sockets as 
she pleased in her favourite spot, opposite the conservatory 
door. After this they appealed to Mary Anne for her fes- 
toons of flowers, and how to make them of paper. She had 
no more resources than on the lights. Emily began cutting 
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from coloured paper, leaves like a rose, and tied them up 
with cotton; it looked something like, but made them all 
laugh. 

“ Is this what you mean ?” said she, showing it to Mary 
Anne. 

“ Oh, I never made one/ 3 said Mary Anne, “ but they 
look more like real than that.” 

Emily said, “Oh, they must be real artificial flowers, 
which notody can make ; have you ever seen them, 
Grace ?” 

Grace said she] had helped her cousins to make a great 
many, and they looked very well by candlelight. 

Emily now appealed to Grace for instruction, and found it 
required many little things ; — different paper from the com- 
mon sort, wire, gum, green cotton, &c. Grace said the pa- 
per was called flower paper, and made on purpose. Ellen 
gave news of a great deal of that thin coloured paper in a 
certain portfolio ; she used to hear it called flower paper, and 
she always thought it was flour paper, like rice paper. 
They got permission to use this ; the other materials were 
got together, and all the young ladies set to work, while 
Campbell and George were changing and arranging the 
ante-room, and making improvements according to their fan- 
cy. Grace was called in to consult on some point, and 
presently she found a good opportunity of giving George the 
chain. In a rather hurried, and certainly not very graceful 
manner, she pushed it towards him, and said, “ George, 
there’s a chain for you.” 

George looked exceedingly surprised, and poor Grace 
thought he did not like it. 

“Do you mean this for me?” said he, “have you really 
bought this for me ?” 

“ No,” said Grace, “ I did not buy it, I made it.” 

“ And did you make it for me ?” 

“ Most of it,” said Grace, “ but it was begun before I 
came here ; you said you wanted a new one for to-day, so I 
finished it.” 

“ Well, really,” said George, “ I am very much obliged 
to you ; how well you have done it, it is just like a bought 
one.” Then recovering his usual air, he came forward and 
said, “I’ll tell you what, Grace is the best girl I ever 
knew.” 
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“ What’s the matter, now ?” said Emily, while Mary 
Anne coloured like scarlet. Grace saw it,' and fancied she 
knew the reason. George hid his hands behind him, and 
asked them to guess what he had there. Grace wished to 
relieve Mary Anne’s embarrassment, so she said, “ Oh, it’s 
only something I have been making George,” and George 
produced the chain with a great air. 

“Did you really make, this V 9 said Emily, “it’s a great 
deal better done, and much prettier.than any that the girls 
do at school ; it looks like a bought one ; how did you make 
the slide ?” 

“ Oh, she must have bought the slide,” said Mary Anne, 
quite forgetting her late panic, and obligation to Grace, 
“ you might as well ask if she made the ring ?” 

“Yes, what a handsome ring!” said Emily, while all 
were examining it, “ but did you buy the slide V 9 

“No, I made the slide ; it is not at all hard to do it like 
that,” said Grace, “ I could teach you in a minute, as mam- 
ma taught me ; you see it is not well done when you look 
close to it, but I was rather in a hurry this morning.” 

“ Well, then,” said Emily, “ I suppose that is the reason 
you have not practised these two mornings. You see, Mary 
Anne,” added she, turning to her cousin, “ you were not 
right about Grace this time.” 

Campbell meanwhile examined it very carefully, and as 
he put it aside, said mournfully, “ I have no watch.” 

“ Well, Campbell,” said Grace, “ I promise you that when 
you have a watch, I will, if I can, make you a chain for it.” 
“Thank you, Grace,” said Campbell, as if he had actu- 
ally got it, “ for I know you will not forget it.” 

“ You know, I say if I can ,” said Grace. 

“ Well,” said George, “it is mine, give it to me ; I am 
very proud of it;” and he fastened his watch to it, making 
Grace a very low bow ; he then tossed his old chain to his 
sister, saying, “there, Emily, take your nasty old thing.” 

“ Oh,” said Grace, “ it was not always nasty and old ; 
and I dare say, you were as pleased with it at first as you 
are with mine now, and some day you will toss mine away 
in the same way.” 

“ No, no !” said George, “ that I never shall ; why you 
know it’s a great honour for you to make it for me ; because 
you are not my sister, or even my cousin ; I should not care 
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half so much for one that Mary Anne made me, because 
she’s my cousin ; but there’s no fear of that ; for she’s not 
clever enough to make such a thing as yours, and she’s too 
fond of her money.” 

Mary Anne, whose conscience was in an irritated state, 
and whose temper therefore had been disturbed several times, 
replied sharply to this affront. George laughed, called her 
his “ pretty cousin in a pet,” and g$ve her his usual tap un- 
der the chin. Seeing she was still offended, he called to 
Campbell to take their walk, and left the room. 

“ How disagreeable George is, I’m sure I wish he’d not !” 
said Mary Anne, “he’s always teazing every body.” 

“ No, not every body,” said Emily, “ only you.” 

“ Well, then, I wish he’d not,” repeated Mary Anne. 

“ If you don’t like it,” said Grace, “ why do you let 
him ?” 

“ Let him !” said Mary Anne, “ how can I help it — he will 
— though I’m always telling him I can’t bear it.” 

“ Oh,” said Grace, “ I’m sure you could prevent him if 
you chose.” 

“ Why, how can I help it ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know how exactly,” said Grace, “ but you 
can show you don’t like it, and no boys are rude then.” 

“ But George is not rude,” said Mary Anne. 

“Why, Mary Anne, how you change,” said Ellen, “just 
now you complained of him.” 

“Yes, but not because he was rude — he is so tiresome, I 
don’t like it.” 

“Well,” pursued Ellen, “and Grace was saying you 
could prevent it if you wished, and so you can.” 

“ I cannot,” said Mary Anne, “ it’s all very well for Grace 
to talk ; she thinks because he don’t teaze her so, that I could 
prevent it, but she don’t remember that I’m his cousin, and 
he is not so fond of her as he is of me.” 

“Then,” persisted Ellen, “you think people are disa- 
greeable and tiresome when they are fond of you.” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” cried Emily, “ how can you go on, 
Ellen, don’t you know that Mary Anne likes George to teaze 
her in that way, and would be very much vexed if he was 
to leave off — I think you’re all stupid. Now, Mary Anne, 
don’t say another word, for it’s all stuff and nonsense, and 
we had better talk of something else.” 
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She then began consulting with Grace about the first 
wreath of flowers and evergreens, which was completed, 
and they retired into the ante-room, to hang it up and ad- 
mire it. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A sweet behaviour and a solid mind. 

Dry den. 

We must now pass to the dining-room, where the two mam- 
mas were seated at work. Emily had just run in to ask 
leave about the flower paper and other things ; when she 
left, Mrs. Ward said, “Pm sure I would not have to do all 
that Emily has for something! she has fifty children to 
amuse to-night, and without dancing and cards, I quite 
dread it, for they get so unruly sometimes ; but George and 
Emily have such spirit, they seem able to do any thing. Is 
your little girl clever at such times, Mrs. Leslie?” 

“Yes, pretty well,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ she’s very handy, 
and exceedingly thoughtful beforehand ; but you know 
she has not had the practice of your children ; only now 
and then a parly at her cousins’. They always beg and 
pray for her to come and help them, so I suppose she as- 
sists.” 

“ She seems so very quiet that I cannot fancy her being 
very fond of such things,” remarked Mrs. Ward. 

“ She’s not quite so quiet as she looks here,” said Mrs. 
Leslie, smiling, “ you know you always see her before com- 
pany.” 

“ Well, I was surprised to see her one day in the Library,” 
said Mrs. Ward ; “but she is too grave for a child, though 
Emily tells me she is fond of fun and very clever; and 
Emily, though such a girl, is a good judge generally.” This 
conversation was disturbed by the door opening, and Mrs. 
Newton Grey being announced, much to the surprise of Mrs. 
Ward, for it was early, and she expected her and her boy 
in the evening. Mrs. Newton Grey looked agitated and 
wearied, as if she had passed a sleepless night, which was 
very true. Mrs. Ward felt alarmed, and exclaimed, “ What’s 
the matter ? — I hope nothing is the matter — is Newton with 
you ? — has he gone to the children ?” 
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By this time Mrs. Newton Grey had recovered herself, 
and she said, smiling faintly, “ Oh, nothing particular is the 
matter ; but I think we are not coming to-night, so I thought 
I would call and explain/’ “ But,” she saw, “ I think the 
best way would be, for you to read this letter I had yester- 
day from Miss Newmarsh ” — a very kind and candid 
letter, indeed,” added Mrs. Newton Grey, “ and Mrs. Les- 
lie, I shall ask you to be so kind as to read it too, as 1 am 
about to ask your assistance in a rather painful business.” 
Mrs. Ward took the letter and began to read. It was : as. 
follows : — 

My Dear Madam, 

Though I have not the pleasure of much per- 
sonal acquaintance with you, yet, from the character you 
bear, and from the free interchange of sentiment I enjoyed 
with you last week, I venture to address you, assured that 
the subject I have to bring before you, however painful, will 
be received as it is offered — in a Christian spirit. — Believe 
me, my dear Madam, my present task is to me no pleasant 
one. A mother’s feelings demand the highest respect and 
tenderness, and nothing but a deep sense of duty and Chris- 
tian faithfulness could prompt me to such a line of action. I 
will make no farther apology, but proceed to the subject of 
my letter. I must still, however, trespass on your patience, 
as a little previous explanation is necessary, it is always 
my custom to require my pupils every night before going to 
bed, to write an account of the events, or rather the feelings, 
of the day ; with a view of leading them to amend ^at has 
been contrary to the life of a Christian. This Wary is 
shown to me and to their mamma every Saturday, and fur- 
nishes a subject for improvement for the Sunday following. 
By this means I have become acquainted with some part of 
the behaviour of your son, on that unfortunate night of the 
party at Fulham, and I feel bound to acquaint you with it. 
If you are already aware of it, I shall have discharged my 
conscience without inflicting a new wound upon you ; if 
not, I am sure you will agree that it is a mistake of kind 
but misguided friends to keep you in ignorance of such a 
circumstance. Constance, who has the most sensitive con- 
science of all my dear pupils, thus alludes to the incident in 
her diary : — “ After I left the party I could think of nothing 
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but Newton Grey’s sin. I sat up long, and prayed that he 
might be brought to a sense of it. I felt thankful that I was 
not afraid to rebuke him before so many. — I hope I was 
not proud of it. I believe I should not have done so for his 
bad language alone ; but I felt strengthened when he scoffed 
at religion, and called us and others ‘saints,’ &c.” Fanny 
does not notice the incident, and Charlotte seems to feel no- 
thing but distress at “ dear C.’s fight with N. G.” and says 
“ the disturbance quite spoilt the pleasure of the evening.” 
Mary Anne is still at Fulham. Now, my dear Madam, I 
am sure you will acquiesce in the propriety of noticing any 
thing so deserving of rebuke as this in the conduct of your 
son. That he should have acquired habits of bad language 
is sufficiently to be lamented, but it can indeed be nothing 
but the evil of an unrenewed nature that can lead him to 
scoff at the Saviour, as reflected in the persons of the little 
* ^ ones of his flock. 

As I believe you agree pretty much with me on the sub- 
ject of punishment, I feel the less scruple in speaking open- 
ly, since I subject your poor boy to no pain, and do not run 
the risk of his being ruined and hardened by severe treat- 
ment. But I am confident, dear Madam, that you will con- 
sider the trait of character thus brought to light worthy of 
your most serious attention and anxious watchfulness. With 
my most sincere prayers for your comfort in the future well- 
doing of your dear boy, allow melo subscribe myself, 

Dear Madam, 

Yours respectfully and faithfully, 

M. A. Newmarsh. 

Jan . 5, Winterton . 

While Mrs. Ward read this letter, the other two ladies 
carried on a discourse somewhat apart. Mrs. Newton Grey 
shortly explained the charge against Newton : she said at 
the first moment she was very miserable, and was about 
to speak to him directly, but on consideration she thought 
she would come first to Fulham, and ascertain th e truth of 
ihe story ; for her boy was of a very lively disposition, and 
the little Duffs did not at all understand such ways. Then, 
as to Constance, she did not think she knew what bad lan- 
guage was ; that she was so particular in every thing, and 
that if Newton called any body “ a double X flat,” or “ a 
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rapscallion of a donkey,” or any other of his queer expres- 
sions, she would think it the same as the worst language. 
She said she was most distressed about Newton allowing 
himself to speak slightingly of religious people, and was shock- 
ed to think of his using the word “ saint ” as a term of re- 
proach. At the same time, she said she should like to as- 
certain the circumstances of his doing so ; — “ and now, my 
dear Mrs. Leslie,” she added, “ it is here I wish to ask your 
assistance. Before I speak to Newton, I wish to be sure of all 
that passed, and I thought perhaps your little girl might 
have told you all about it.” i 

Mrs. Leslie assured her that Grace had scarcely alluded 
to the circumstances she had just mentioned, and had not 
given her the least idea of what took place. 

“ And do you not think,” said Mrs. Newton Grey, “ that 
is a sure proof that nothing so bad went on : a nice well-be- 
haved little girl like yours, never away from you, would, of 
course, be sure to mention such a thing to you, do you not 
think so ?” 

“ Not sure , I think,” answered Mrs. Leslie, remembering 
Grace’s disgust. 

“ Well, but I do wish you would be so kind,” said Mrs. 
Newton Grey, “ as to question your little girl about it, for I 
could trust to her , but 1 could not trust to the other children : 
the Duffs are brought up very strictly, and cannot understand 
Newton’s high spirits ; and then, poor dear boy ! he was so 
unfortunate once as to offend the Wards, and they have never 
forgotten it ; so, you see, I ca* look to no one but your little 
girl for a correct report.” 

By this time Mrsr Ward had finished the letter, and handed 
it to Mrs. Leslie. 

“ What do you think of it ?” asked Mrs. Newton Grey. 

“ Why, you know,” answered Mrs. Ward, “ some parents 
would think nothing at all of it, but, though I am not so par- 
ticular as others, I do not like my boys to use bad language ; 
it is a disgraceful, shocking habit, and if he was my boy, I 
would have him corrected, flogged — I suppose they always 
flog boys, don’t they, when they do wrong ?” 

“ Oh,” said poor Mrs. Newton Grey, dreadfully shocked, 
“ Newton has never been flogged — that would never do — I 
never thought of such a thing for a moment ; and besides, I 
think the bad language may be quite exaggerated. Newton 
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has no habit of that sort — it is the other charge that I think 
most of” 

“ What is that ?” asked Mrs. Ward. 

“ Why, laughing at the Duffs, and calling them * saints.’ ” 

“ Do you really mean so ?” said Mrs. Ward ; “ I scarcely 
observed it. Why, you know, all boys at school, and grown 
people too, do that ; and as for Constance, she’s such a pro- 
voking little puss, that I don’t wonder at a boy being irritated 
by her tiresome ways. I often wonder George puts up with 
her, but he is so good-humoured, he laughs it off.” 

“ Well, I thought Constance very likely might have teazed 
poor Newton ; he’s of an open, frank disposition, and cannot 
control himself always as he ought,” replied Mrs. Newton 
Grey, “ and though I mean to talk very seriously to him, I 
do confess I think Miss Newmarsh rather hard upon him ; 
she does not say a word about the furious attack of Campbell 
upon him. 1 can assure you I was quite alarmed at the 
blow : there was a place as large as the palm of my hand, 
and frightfully black. You know, poor fellow, he is all 
alone, and has no brothers and sisters, like the rest, to stand 
by him.” 

“ I am sure I have always wondered you did not send him 
to school,” said Mrs. Ward. 

“ Oh, I have such a horror of schools, I could not have 
answered it to myself,” replied Mrs. Newton Grey. 

“ Well, I could not have undertaken such a charge at 
home,” remarked Mrs. Ward, “with no gentlemen, too, to 
superintend.” • 

“ I have seen so much of schools, I know what they ate 
too well,” said Mrs. Newton Grey:* “%vo brothers of my 
husband’s and one of my own, and some cousins of mine, 
were all ruined by being sent to public schools, and I saw 
such specimens of school-boys in my childish days, that when 
I grew up I resolved no boy of mine should ever be thrown 
into such a world of wickedness.” — Seeing that Mrs. Leslie 
had finished the letter, Mrs. Newton Grey went on to ask 
her what she would have done if Grace had been a boy ; “ so 
careful as you are, you would never have sent a boy to school, 
would you ?” 

" Indeed,” replied Mrs. Leslie, “ it is a serious charge, 
and I have often felt thankful my little Grace was a girl ; it 
is a great trial and a risk, but I think I should have sent a 
boy to school.” 
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“ Do you really think so ?” said the other lady. 

“ I have not the mind or the energy of many mothers,” 
returned Mrs. Leslie, “ and I never could have undertaken 
the responsibility of a boy’s education at home, I think.” 

“ But, you know, I never pretend to interfere,” said Mrs. 
Newton Grey, “ and I do not, like you, consider school a 
risk , but certain ruin.” 

“ I cannot quite feel that,” said Mrs. Leslie ; “ I had four 
brothers all at school, and they all turned out well ; and as a 
girl, I used to see a good deal of their companions, and can- 
not find the faults you do.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Newton Grey, “ I wish I had your ex- 
perience. But,” added she, reverting to her first subject, 
“ what do you say to Miss Newmarshjs letter ? what would 
you advise me to do, Mrs. Leslie ? wfflR would you do ? now, 
will you be so good as to put yourself in my place and tell 
me? — remember, Newton is not a schoolboy .” 

“ Indeed,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ it is so impossible to judge 
for another person, and really I do not understand boys.” 

“ Oh, but you could try to think,” said Mrs. Newton Grey, 
beseechingly, “ for I really am quite at a loss.” 

“ You have a tutor for your boy, have you not V 9 asked 
Mrs. Leslie. 

“ Yes, certainly — not in the house — Mr. Taylor, the cler- 
gyman of our chapel,” replied Mrs. Newton Grey. 

“ Well, I think I should talk to Newton myself first, and 
see what sort of a frame he was in, and then hand him over 
to his tutor, begging him to judge, and inflict as severe a pun- 
ishment as he thought necessary : it should not be passed 
over and forgotte% in a moment, especially if Newton has 
got into such a shocking habit.” 

“ Then you would believe it all at once, and make no in- 
quiries ?” asked Mrs. Newton Grey. 

“ l think I should , but I say I should question Newton ; of 
course you can trust to him, even against himself.” 

“ Oh, most entirely,” said the other lady ; “ he has the 
simplest, frankest heart in the world ; he told me he was 
wrong in the matter, and very provoking the other day, quite 
of his own accord.” 

“ But did he tell you of his bad language ?” asked Mrs. 
Ward. i. 

No, he did not ; but you know a boy in a passion does 
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not know what he says ; and if he did remember it, I could 
not expect he would tell me without being questioned. — Well, 
Mrs. Leslie, I will abide by your advice, and I am greatly 
obliged to you : I should not have done exactly so myself, 
but I am quite satisfied ; I will talk to Newton, and accord- 
ing to what passes, I will refer him over to his tutor, though 
hitherto Mr. Taylor has had nothing to do with any thing 
that passes out of lecture time.” 

Mrs. Leslie entreated Mrs. Newton Grey not to follow her 
counsel — it was quite forced from her. 

The other lady said she saw her unwillingness to bring 
her little girl forward in the matter, and she had no other 
means of judging. 

Mrs. Leslie did noy^ffer to sacrifice her little Grace, and 
so it ended. Mrs. Irovton Grey took her leave ; after which 
Mrs. Ward exclaimed with some impatience of her mis- 
management of her son, “ Why is he more precious than 
other boys, and why not send him to school ? he is the plague 
and the pest of every body ! my children will shout for joy 
when they hear he is not coming to-night.” 

“ He is a nice looking boy, and not at all shy or spoiled 
seemingly,” remarked Mrs. Leslie. 

“ Oh ! do you think so ? I can’t bear the boy,” said the 
other lady ; “ he has fine dark eyes, and a bright complex- 
ion, and handsome black hair, certainly,” continued she, 
“ but then you don’t know him as I do ; he’s the meanest 
wretch in the whole world, and thinks nothing at all of a lie ; 
I was quite angry with myself afterwards for taking his 
part against even that disagreeable little puss Constance. 
And really,” added she, very much provoked, u I could 
hardly contain myself when you and she were comparing 
notes about your brothers — her brothers and yours ! it is 
really too absurd. Her brothers and her husband’s were the 
veriest raffs in the schools they went \o ; and as to one of 
the cousins she alluded to, he went to the same school as 
your brothers. I dare say they would scarcely speak to 
such a fellow, though they would know his name well enough ; 
do you ever remember hearing them mention the name of 
Walter Johnson ?” 

“ Walter Johnson — to be sure,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ T 
know the name better than my own ; poor boy ! he used to 
be my model for every thing shocking and wicked ; I have 
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often wondered if it was mere school-boy talk, though my 
brothers never gossipped much, and I was their eldest sister, 
and they could trust to me.” 

“He was a shocking fellow, and turned out worse. — 
Well, this cousin and her brother used to bring home^from 
different schools a set just like themselves ; and then she 
judges all schools and all school-boys by these disgraceful 
fellows, that no decent boy would associate with ; you know, 
I’m not over particular ; I don’t want George to be too pre- 
cise, he’ll never get on in the world if he is, but it’s quite 
as bad to be intimate with the very bad set, as the very strict 
ones (the ‘saints,’ as they call them.) I have no patience 
with people judging of schools in this way, while all the time 
their own boys, just like Newton, are worse than the worst 
set in a school ; and do you know, this Newton picks up the 
worst boys he falls in with every where, and they visit him, 
and he them. He is a clever fellow, and keeps on decent 
terms before his mamma ; and, as you say, his manner can 
look very well. She has had such a fear of his being a 
milksop, Aat she let him go out into all companies very early, 
and she has taken him to watering places, and encouraged 
him to make all the connexions he can, in order to make him 
manly. But I have always observed he chooses the worst 
companions he can get hold of ; indeed no respectable boy 
will remain long his friend.” 

Just at this point Miss Newmarsh entered. The young 
folks had joined their cousins. She said she met Mrs. 
Newton Grey in the hall, and they had had a talk about 
Newton’s sad affair. “ I have been doing all i could to per- 
suade dear Mrs. Newton Grey to send her boy to Dr. Barker,” 
added Miss Newmarsh, “ it would be the making of him, 
and the only thing to be done.” 

“Poor Mrs. Newton Grey,” said Mrs. Ward, laughing, 
“ every body is advising her ! and I am sure I would beg 
her by no means to send him there , for flogging is the only 
thing for that boy, you may depend upon it, and he ought to 
be flogged every day within an inch of his life !” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Ward,” cried Miss Newmarsh, quite shocked, 
“ who could suppose you were a mother !” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mrs. Ward, “if you had been a mother, 
and plagued as I have been by unruly boys, you would 
think with less horror of flogging. If boys are good without, 
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I don’t want them flogged ; but every body knows what a 
good-for-nothing fellow that Newton is. Now, there’s Regi- 
nald Freemantle, I don’t believe he was ever flogged once 
the whole time he was at school. You know he has always 
been a regularly good boy, though lively, and is a pride and 
an honour to his family and masters.” 

Miss Newmarsh sighed, and said, “Flogging will not 
change the heart.” 

“ But, you know, the old proverb says, ‘ Spare the rod and 
spoil the child,’ and the Bible says something of the same kind, 
somewhere,” answered Mrs. Ward quickly. 

“You mean, ‘a rod for a fool’s back,’ I suppose,” said 
Miss Newmarsh, “ but I consider that figurative, and it is 
under the old dispensation. — ‘Train up a child in the way 
he should go’ is more agreeable to the spirit of the Gospel.” 
“ Oh, I can’t fight you with texts,” said Mrs. Ward, “ I 
know you are a walking Concordance.” — And here the con- 
versation turned upon other matters. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Words followed words, from question answer flowed, 

And talk of various kind deceived the road. 

Parnell. 

We will now visit our young friends in the back drawing- 
room, towards the afternoon. The Duffs, and Isabella and 
James Ward, had arrived according to the previous arrange- 
ment. The boys were gone out skating, and the young 
ladies were all more or less busy in completing the decoration 
of the ante-room, which began to look so pretty as to interest 
them exceedingly. The Wards arrived first, and were sur- 
prised and charmed. Isabella said it was very like a boudoir 
at Lord Polstone’s, at a party one night when she was there. 

Emily said she was glad she liked it, and told her it was 
Mary Anne’s idea. 

“ Well, Miss Duff,” said Isabella, “I give you infinite 
credit. It is really designed with surprising taste,” added 
the young lady, receding, and taking up her glass ; “ the 
effect is most pleasing, but I suppose you have a Chinese 
lamp for the centre.” 
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The rest of the plan was explained to her, and she expos- 
tulated with Mary Anne on the Chinese lamp. Mary Anne 
entered into the new plan at once ; said it was much prettier, 
and proposed to take down the sockets. 

“ Oh, pray do,” cried Isabella, “ and I will send the coach- 
man to Dodd and Robson’s for one of their splendid Chinese 
lamps. There’s plenty of time to send to London,” added 
she, looking at her watch. 

“ It shall not be done,” said Emily, decidedly, “ George 
has put up the sockets, and he will be very angry with us if 
Mte touch them.” 

“ What do I care for George ?” said Mary Anne, “ he is 
not my master.” 

“ No, but he has helped us,” returned Emily, “ and we 
must not change the plan without consulting him. And I’ll 
tell you what,” continued she, turning to Isabella, “ if you 
interfere with his arrangements, George will find some way 
of revenging himself this evening.” 

This representation had the effect of arresting Isabella in 
her progress towards the bell. “ Well,” said she, turning, 
and again taking up her glass, “on a second view, I see it is 
too small for those lamps. Lady Polstone’s boudoir was 
three or four times as large.” She then suggested other 
improvements, which Emily opposed, and Mary Anne ap- 
proved of. 

“ It is very strange, Emily,” said Isabella, “ that you will 
not adopt ideas that Miss Duff approves of, when she is the 
original designer of the whole: she must know test what 
will do justice to her own idea.” 

“ But this is not her first idea ; I have adopted that, and 
we all liked it, but we don’t want coloured lamps and trans- 
parencies, it would not do here ; and besides, we have no 
time to get them.” 

“Oh, I would manage all that,” said Isabella, and again 
she appealed to Mary Anne, and got her approval of the col- 
oured lamps and farther changes. Then she urged Mary 
Anne’s authority ; she said her idea was most tasteful, and it 
ought to be fully carried out. 

“We all liked the idea, but I must say Mary Anne has 
not been so clever in helping in the execution,” said Emily ; 
“ Grace Leslie has been at the head of all that. Grace has 
suggested every plan.” “ I am sure, Mary Anne,” added 
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she laughing, “ you have been so stupid in this part, and 
Grace so clever, that I should think the idea was hers rather 
than yours.” 

This was neither the first, nor will it be the last time that 
the old proverb, “ there’s many a true word spoken in jest,” 
is fulfilled ; and it made two individuals very uncomfortable ; 
indeed it is doubtful which felt the most so, the innocent 
or the guilty. Grace had associated her feelings on the sub- 
ject all through the morning with the idea of guilt, and her 
whole thoughts were bent on warding off a discovery of the 
truth. She almost fancied she had said to Mary Anne, 
“ Don’t be afraid, I will take care nobody finds it out,” and 
she watched Mary Anne anxiously, lest she should betray 
her secret. This threw poor Grace into a most uneasy state 
of conscience, and we are not sure if an exposure had taken 
place whether Grace would not have experienced the sensa- 
tions of shame at a detected fraud. She saw that Mary Anne 
coloured furiously at Emily’s remark, and was rejoiced that 
a diversion was made by the entrance of the Dutfs. They 
burst in with joyful news — “ Do you know,” said they, 
“ Newton Grey is not coming to-night !” 

“ You don’t mean so !” said Emily, “ how do you know ?” 

“ Why,” said Charlotte, “ we met Mrs. Newton Grey, and 
she told us.” 

“ He’s afraid of another of Campbell’s blows,” said Emily, 
“ and I am sure, if so, we are very much obliged to Camp- 
bell.” 

Isabella was here perceived and properly greeted. With 
Fanny she was especially affectionate, and turned her by the 
hand she still held, towards the ante-room, claiming her ap- 
probation. Fanny was in raptures, and it even met with 
Constance’s approbation ; she said it was so simple and 
lovely. 

“ Yes,” said Fanny, softly, to Isabella, “it is just like the 
talk we had in that dear room ; I wanted something to dis- 
tinguish it, though I should never forget it without and she 
pressed the pretty be-ringed hand, still held in hers. 

“ You darling mignonne /” whispered her friend. 

“ I am glad you like our bower, Constance,” said Emily, 
“ I was afraid you might not.” 

“ Not ! — why ?” said Constance. 

“ Oh, I thought you would think it silly.” 
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“Silly! how little you understand me,” returned the 
other, “ silly to make a graceful use of the beauties of na- 
ture !” 

“ Yes, but then, you know, that some of these flowers are 
paper, not real, and I thought you would call that waste of 
time and unprofitable.” 

“ I did not know they were not real,” said Constance ; 
“ certainly it is an unprofitable use of money — why, it must 
have cost several pounds.” 

“ Several pence,” said Emily, “ and some hours ; we have 
three or four dozen sheets of paper, and some yards of rib- 
bon-wire.” 

“Did you make them yourselves ?” cried all at once. 

“Yes, did you not understand that ?” said Emily ; “ look, 
here is our table and materials ; we have not finished yet, 
and we want all of you to come and help us.” 

They said they were willing — only some thought it too 
hard. 

“ Oh, no,” said Emily, “ George, and Campbell, and Mary 
Anne, have been cutting out for us three, and you can do 
the same if you like ; we shall not make up faster than you 
cut out, for Grace has to leave off to give patterns of differ- 
ent flowers ; she understands it better than Mary Anne, 
though it’s all Mary Anne’s plan.” 

“ Mary Anne’s plan !” cried the sisters, “ did you, Mary 
Anne, really invent this ?” 

Mary Anne was not only covered with confusion, but totally 
at a loss for an answer. What she would have said if Grace 
had not been present cannot be told — that is, whether she 
was prepared to assert a downright falsehood ; but the more 
forbearing Grace was, the less she understood her ; she could 
not believe she meant to keep the secret, and she might only 
be waiting to expose her more fully. Once or twice she 
thought Grace really forgot that the idea was her own, or 
that she did not care about it ; but now that it got so much 
admired, she thought Grace would claim it, and perhaps con- 
tradict her ; she stooped down to hide her face, and picked 
up her scissors, which she had dropped ; she wished it had 
been a needle, that she could have called the rest to help — 
to such shifts are the deceitful exposed. But before an an- 
swer was absolutely necessary, Grace had relieved her from 
her embarrassment: Grace felt more uneasy every moment 
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at Mary Anne’s falsehood — perhaps the admiration all the 
strangers had expressed might increase her sense of it. She 
thought Mary Anne must feel the same, and would be glad 
of an opportunity of disclaiming the idea. But how could 
she do so now, publicly ? If there was a chance of speak- 
ing to her- alone, Grace thought something might be done ; 
meanwhile she would shield her as well as she could. At 
this point she said, “ Invent ! no, Mary Anne did not invent 
them ; I have often made them, but I did not invent them.” 
Now, thought she, surely Mary Anne will take this oppor- 
tunity of saying something like the truth. 

Poor Grace ! she did not calculate on what her quixotic 
generosity might bring upon her. 

“ But did Mary Anne plan ornamenting the ante-room in 
this way ?” said Constance. 

What could Grace answer ? she could not say what was 
absolutely not true, to serve any one ; and to say what was 
true seemed equally impossible. She stared in Constance’s 
face without saying a word, while she thought for something 
she dared to say, and the words, “ Emily told me so,” came 
to her lips almost mechanically ; while Mary Anne forgot 
her fright and her obligation to Grace, in satisfaction at it 
having passed off so well. 

Constance and the other sisters turned to express surprise 
and admiration at Mary Anne’s great taste, and asked her 
where she had seen, and learned to make these flowers. 

She said she had never made them before, but she had 
heard of them. Emily here called to them all, and told 
them that herself and Ellen had placed all their seats and 
planned their tasks, and they must come and set hard to 
work. Isabella took the seat nearest the fire, and made a 
change in the arrangements. Fanny sat next her, aud they 
declared they would only work at the same flower. Emily 
objected, because Grace must then cut out two patterns of 
every flower ; but Grace said she could easily arrange it, if 
they would be so kind as to undertake all the roses of dif- 
ferent colours. — “ You know we can never have too many 
roses ; and I dare say,” she added, with a good-natured 
smile, “ you and Fanny had rather weave a wreath of roses 
together than any thing else.” 

“ Oh, delightful !” exclaimed Fanny, “ dear, dear roses ! 
don’t you love them ?” 
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Grace actually kept these two at work by her lively skill, 
in spite of the interruption of their loving ways, and some- 
what indolent habits. She began making up moss rose- 
buds, and as she finished them, placed them in order before 
the two leaf cutters, so that they really seemed to imagine 
it was all their own doing ; then she got them to have pa- 
tience, and let her begin upon roses ; and at last to help her 
to wreath them into a festoon with evergreens, and hang 
them up. They bent over it with delight, and talked of it 
as the work of their own hands. — The trio were equally 
satisfied. Meanwhile the following conversation went on, 
interrupted with occasional breaks of inquiries of the expe- 
rienced, and calls for assistance at different points of the 
occupation. Constance was particularly eager in assisting, 
and insisted in making up the flowers, saying, any body 
could cut the leaves ; and some one of the three were con- 
stantly teaching her the secrets of the art. She was not so 
neat handed as either of Grace’s morning pupils, Emily or 
Ellen, but did pretty well. Emily remarked again, she 
was glad that Constance took so much to the art — she ex- 
pected she would refuse to assist, as she always had done 
before. 

“ Why,” returned her cousin, “ you never before had any 
employment so rational and useful — how little you know of 
me ! I love sweet flowers, and admire even their lovely 
shadows — these are their shadows !” 

“ Rational it may be,” replied Emily, “ but I cannot see 
how it is useful in your sense.” 

“ I do not usually make use of words without meaning,” 
answered Constance — “ I mean useful . Do you think I am 
taking such pains to learn, merely for that pretty toy-room, 
which will fade to-morrow ? — No, I hope I have rather more 
consistency than that !” 

M What are you driving at ?” asked Emily, coolly. 

“ Why, I am quite amazed at Mary Anne,” answered 
Constance, “ for not mentioning this art before. Mary Anne, 
how could you forget it for Bodstock last month ?” 

“ I did not know it then,” said Mary Anne. 

“ When did you hear of it ?” 

" Only since I have been here,” said Mary Anne. 

* Oh, Mary Anne,” cried Ellen, “just look! you have 
blown away my whole heap of leaves that I had just ar- 
ranged for my beautiful striped carnations.” 
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“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” cried Mary Anne, “ it was 
this sheet of paper ; let me help you to pick them up, and 
arrange them again for you.” 

“ Well,” said Ellen, “ I can’t scold you, you are so kind 
and good-natured.” 

Perhaps Mary Anne was quite as much obliged to the 
opportune waft of air, as Ellen was for Mary Anne’s good- 
nature. 

“ But, Constance,” said Emily, “ you were going to tell 
me the great usefulness of this new art.” 

“ Why,” said Constance, “ I consider it quite a discovery 
for missionary purposes.” 

" For missionary purposes !” exclaimed Isabella, “ what 
can you mean ?” 

“ Don’t you know the meaning of missionary purposes V 9 
asked Constance, with something of a tone of superiority. 

" No, not in the least, I protest,” said Isabella ; “ mis- 
sionaries, I know, are sent abroad to convert the heathen ; 

I know Mrs. Jenkinson has a box for our forfeits, with 
blackamoors and texts upon it, but I can’t think what arti- 
ficial flowers can have to do with converting the heathen.” 

“ Is it possible !” exclaimed Constance, “ I thought Mrs. 
Jenkinson was very religious ; does she never make you 
work for missionary purposes?” 

“ No, never,” replied Isabella, “ I protest I am quite in 
the dark.” 

“ In the dark, indeed !” exclaimed Constance, “ and can- 
not you guess ?” 

“ No,” replied the young lady, — “ except,” she added, 
more doubtingly than in jest, “ you send them over roses to 
crown the new made converts with.” 

Emily, who had some time been very much tickled at the 
manner of the parties, now burst into a scarcely restrained 
laugh, which was less visibly echoed by one or two of the 
others. Miss Ward had not the tact to join it, and it might 
have become a serious aflair — “ How can you be so absurd !” 
cried Emily, half stifled. 

“ Who’s absurd ?” asked Isabella. 

“ Why, all of you,” answered her cousin, still laughing, 
“ you’ve no idea how absurd you’ve been the last quarter of 
an hour.” 

“ I am really quite ashamed of you, Emily,” said Con- 
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stance, who had kept her countenance immovable during 
the whole scene ; “ what can you find to laugh at in our 
discourse ?” 

“ I am not laughing at the missionaries,” said Emily, — 
“ I know you think I am — but at your words and faces, and. 
Isabella’s idea of crowning them with flowers ! — oh, dear !” 
cried she, stifled with laughter, and holding up a festoon, 
“just think of sending this wreath all the way to India to 
put on the head of a poor black !” 

“ For shame, Emily,” cried Constance, with the most un- 
moved countenance, while all the rest, even Isabella and 
Fanny, were infected by Emily’s hearty merriment. 

Presently Emily added, as she recovered, “Well, I’m 
sure I don’t wonder at Isabella, who could ever guess what 
paper roses had to do with preaching to the heathen ?” 

She got through this pretty composedly, but was con- 
stantly bursting into little repressed laughs as they went on 
talking. 

“ Really,” said Constance, “ I see nothing so ridiculous 
in sending over presents to the new converts ; if you disco- 
vered brothers and sisters in a distant land, would you not 
like to show your affection for them ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Emily, “ but think of these paper roses ! 
and their black faces ! — oh, dear ! Constance, how can you 
be so silly !” 

The more Emily laughed the graver Constance became, 
and she now said with earnestness, “ Well, I declare I had 
rather work for those dear negroes than for all the fine ladies 
and gentlemen in the land !” 

“ Oh, yes,” cried Fanny, who had followed Isabella’s lead, 
and was now grave, “ the dear, dear negroes ! do you not 
love them ?” 

“ Love them !” cried Miss Ward, “ what, love their horrid 
black faces ! what do you mean, mignonne V ’ 

“I mean,” said Fanny, “that I love them so much I 
should like to go and preach to them ; I had rather do that, 
than even live in our cottage in Wales. Oh, should you not 
like to go over and convert them all ? you know we should 
only want plenty of Bibles and little tracts, and we should 
dress quite plain, and only just talk to them, for they are so 
simple and affectionate, they don’t want being preached to 
like other heathens, but they say, ‘Yes, massa,’ and 
believe in a minute. Would you not like to go ?” 
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“ You darling, mignonne cried Isabella, kissing her, “ I 
should like to go any where with you ; you are positively a 
little enthusiast.” 

“ Fanny,” said Constance, “ you speak like a child ; you 
don’t consider the cost of a missionary’s life when you talk 
in that way.” 

“ Besides,” said Ellen, “ you could not convert them ; 
you can’t convert the heathen without a clergyman.” 

“ What can you mean ?” said Constance, “ could not 
Fanny teach the way of salvation to the perishing heathen 
just as well as the wisest man ?” 

“ Why, she could help a very little by reading, because 
they cannot read,” said Ellen, “ but I mean there must be 
a clergyman to baptize them and teach them afterwards.” 
After a pause, she continued, “But will you, Constance, 
please say what you meant just now by ‘ missionary pur- 
poses V ” 

“ 1 do not wonder,” said Constance, “ that you should not 
know, because you are shut up in the country, and that is 
always a hundred years behind London ; but l am surprised 
that Mrs. Jenkinson should not have introduced to her young 
ladies an invention which is the honour of the age we live in.” 

“ Well, but what is it ?” asked Ellen. 

“ Jt is, that ladies, instead of using their accomplishments 
for purposes of vanity and folly, turn them to account in 
works of a more lasting description, and send the money to 
the missionary and Bible societies, and others of the same 
kind.” 

“ Well, I don’t understand you now,” said Ellen. 

“ I’ll explain,” said Emily ; “ a party of ladies join to- 
gether for what they call a ‘Fancy Fair;’ — they make pin- 
cushions, housewives, and pretty things of that sort, and sell 
them for these purposes. Some have a stall always in their 
drawing-room ; whoever calls they make buy something or 
other, and if they can, make every body promise to work for 
them too ; and you know Constance is delighted with these 
flowers because it is a new idea for these Fairs.” 

“ Well,” said Isabella, “ I think it a very good idea ; I 
am sure we ought to do something sometimes for those poor 
starving negroes.” 

“ I am delighted to hear you say so,” cried Constance, 
“ perhaps you will do us the honour of adding to our stores 
— we are just beginning a drawing-room table.” 
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“ I shall be most happy,” replied the young lady, “ but I 
am really such a useless creature ; I never made a pin- 
cushion in my life.” 

“ Oh, but a drawing, or any thing, as yours , would be 
most valuable.” 

“ Do dear, sweet amie,” whispered Fanny, softly, “ do 
use this pretty white hand in our service,” and she raised 
the white hand and kissed it. 

“ You darling enthusiast,” cried Isabella, “ I cannot re- 
fuse you. — Well, I’ll tell you what I can do, I will cut out 
one of those shades of Bonaparte’s face.” 

“ Oh, delightful !” cried the Duffs. — “ And,” said Con- 
stance, “ I shall not sell it, but I shall keep it hid, and show 
it as yours to every body, at so much per head ; it will 
bring us in a regular income. We have hardly set about 
asking any body yet, but, Emily, I was thinking these flowers 
will be of no use to you after to-night, so we may as well 
have them ; you’ll take care they’re not hurt, please.” 

Emily said she could not part with them, since her mam- 
ma wished for them if they were at all nicely done for a 
similar occasion. 

Constance pressed it, and said she would ask her aunt 
about it herself, and the three Duffs and Isabella took part 
against Emily. 

Emily said she could ask, but she did not think her mam- 
ma would agree ; — “ particularly,” added she, “ after 
mamma has seen the ante-room, for I am sure she’ll be very 
much surprised ; it has never been ornamented any thing 
like so tastefully, and I know she will like to keep them for 
some of her own parties.” 

“ Well, then,” said Constance, rising, “ I will go this 
moment and ask before she has seen it.” 

“ Well, go,” said Emily, laughing, “ I know the answer 
you will get.” 

“ I am not often refused,” remarked Constance, gravely, 
“ when once I make up my mind to ask a favour.” 

“ Well, go,” repeated Emily, “ why don’t you go ?” 

“ Why, on second thoughts,” said she, resuming her seat, 
" I do not think it would be quite fair before my aunt has 
seen it ; you know she might wish to change her mind.” 

“ What a discovery !” cried Emily, “ a happy thought, 
just in time, was it not, Grace ?” 
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“I was very glad Constance remembered it,” replied 
Grace, “ for it did not seem right.” 

“ Then why did you not tell me so V 9 asked Constance. 

“ I thought you would not do it,” replied Grace. 

“ And why did you think so ?” 

“ Because,” said Grace, hesitating, " because you seem 
always so ” 

“ Well, so what ?” said Constance, coolly. 

“ So determined to do what is right,” said poor Grace, in 
some confusion, she hardly knew why. 

“ Grace does not say you always do right, but you are 
always determined to do right,” remarked Emily. 

“ But,” pursued Constance, without noticing her cousin’s 
remark, “ why do you think me so very good ? you know 
very little of me.” 

“ I have heard you talk a good deal, you know,” replied 
Grace, afraid every thing she said was wrong. 

“ You must have a great deal of observation,” remarked 
Constance. 

“ Why, to be sure she has,” cried Emily, “ don’t you 
know Grace is cleverer than all of you put together ?” 

“ How do you know that V 9 said Mary Anne, “ nobody 
is cleverer than Constance.” 

“ I can tell you a person, Mary Anne, that Grace is both 
cleverer and better than,” said Emily, in a tone that 
alarmed two of the parly ; then catching Grace’s eye, she 
turned it into a laugh, and exclaimed, “ Grace, you are the 
oddest girl I ever saw in my life.” 

“ What are you talking of, Emily ?” said Ellen, “ who 
do you mean ? 

“ Oh, La ! never mind,” cried Emily, “ only Grace is a 
regular goose !” 

. “ And yet she’s cleverer than all of us !” said Constance. 

“ Well, she’s both, and a gaby into the bargain, I have no 
patience with her!” continued Emily. After which there 
was a little pause. 

“ Really, Emily,” said Isabella, “ I do wish you would 
cure yourself of those vulgar words and expressions; it is 
no use talking to you, I have been quite ashamed of you all 
the morning, and now you have used four all at once.” 

“ Well, what are they ?” said her cousin. 

“You said, ‘ Oh, LaV — 1 goose V — 6 gaby, r — and 6 into 
the bargain /’ it is really quite shocking.” 
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“ Indeed it is, as you ju§tly remark,” said Constance ; “ I 
have told Emily, I am sure, almost every time I see her, of 
her breaking the third commandment in the way she con- 
stantly does.” 

“ I don’t break the third commandment,” said Emily, " I 
only say ‘La,’ — that is not breaking the third command- 
ment.” 

“ It is,” said Constance, “ and I have told you over and 
over again, but it’s no use.” 

“ If it is of no use, why do you go on ?” said Emily ; “ I 
can’t help it, and every body does it.” 

“ No, nobody does it,” said Isabella ; “ Mrs. Jenkinson 
will not allow any of the young ladies to make use of such 
an expression ; she says it is not at all genteel, and that no 
well-bred people do so.” 

“ Then why are you always saying, * good gracious !’ and 
‘ my goodness !’ ” said Emily. 

“ I do not,” replied the other, indignantly, “ I may say 
‘ gracious me’ sometimes, Mrs. Jenkinson does not object to 
that, but she says the others are quite vulgar.” 

“ I dare say,” cried Emily, “ the girls say them all behind 
her back as much as 1 do ; I don f t think we say any thing 
of the sort before the Miss Carters.” 

“ I hope you don’t mean to compare your school to Mrs. 
Jenkinson’s.” 

“ Yes, to be sure I do,” said Emily, “ all schools may be 
compared together.” 

“ Well, then,” said Isabella, “ I will compare yours to a 
charity school.” 

“ Well, do,” returned the other, “ and what will you say 
of them ?” 

“ Why, I’ll say,” returned the young lady, “ that they are 
just alike, and that you are all an odious vulgar set.” 

“ Very likely,” replied Emily, not more provoking them 
provoked, “ but remember you are cousin to one of the set.” 

The Duffs were ready to exclaim at Emily’s rudeness, 
when the door opened, and the boys came in. This made 
an interruption, for some of the party had to greet — -the two 
Jameses having stopped by the way and joined the skating 
party. Then came admiration of the ante- room, and the 
festoons being pretty nearly completed, the boys assisted to 
finish the work. Madge was brought in and installed in her 
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place of honour, of which she seemed very proud, marching 
and sliding up and down her perch, and talking and looking 
round as if she approved of the labour of her young friends. 
In about half an hour, just at dusk, it was finished, and .all 
stood round much satisfied. Emily unfolded a cloth she had 
prepared to conceal their handiwork till the evening, when 
the candles would be lit and all exhibited to perfection. She 
then despatched all, to be ready for dinner, as they were to 
dine all together at five to-day, and herself stayed behind 
with Hanson to gather together their numerous materials, 
and clear the room for the evening. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

What matter 7 if the waymarks sure 
On every side are round us set. 

Soon overleaped, but not obscure, 

’Tis ours to mark them or forget. 

The Christian Tear. 

Ellen took Grace to her own room, since they had not to 
dress before dinner. “ Only look at my hands,” said she, 
they are covered with gum, and as black as tinkers’, are 
not yours ?” 

“ Not very bad,” said Grace. 

“ Why, I declare they are as clean as if you had washed 
them ; how did you manage that, Grace ?” 

Grace said she was used to handle gum, and Ellen would 
do the same with a little practice. 

By this time they had reached Ellen’s room, and when 
they were ready for dinner, Ellen, after a silence, said, in 
her mysterious tone, “ Grace, I want to ask you something.” 
“Well,” said Grace, “ what is it?” 

“ You’ll not be angry, will you ?” 

“ No,” said Grace. 

“ Well, it’s about what they were talking of just now — 
the third commandment, you know — do you think it right to 
use those expressions ? I hope you’re not angry with me, 
Grace, dear, but I really want to know what you think.” 

“ Why, I don’t know,” said Grace, “ I never heard any 
body say.” 

“ Yes, but what do you think ? I have never heard you 
use them, do you ever ?” 
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“ No,” said Grace, “ I do not.” 

44 Then why do you not ? have you never heard them ?” 

44 I have often heard them,” said Grace, 44 a great many 
littlje girls I have met use them.” 

44 Then why do not you ? is it, as Mrs. Jenkinson says, 
because they are vulgar.”’ 

44 No, I never thought of that,” said Grace, 44 I did not know 
they were vulgar.” 

44 Then, why ?” 

44 I always thought it did not seem quite right ; I don’t 
know the meaning of some of them, but 1 was always afraid 
to use them.” 

44 Well,” said Ellen, 44 that is just what I used to feel ; I 
am so glad ! — But I should like to tell you what made me 
think seriously about it first ; — I must tell you I was very 
silly indeed three or four years ago ; it was when Emily first 
went to school, and I was with her for a few days : it was all 
so new, I liked it very much indeed, and the girls were so 
kind to me, because, you know, I was not there as a pupil — 
so they made me their plaything ; all they did and said seem- 
ed so grand to me — and this is where I was so silly — I wish- 
ed to do the same ; among other things I thought it would be 
so fine to say, 4 Oh, La,’ and * good gracious,’ and 4 bless 
me,’ as some of them did, at every thing. Emily caught it 
in a minute, and I tried to do it very often, but some how or 
other I could not ; one day I was running in the garden, and 
my frock caught in a bush ; I cried out, 4 Good gracious ! 
Emma, I have torn my frock !’ I found it much easier to say 
than I thought it would be, but I felt so ashamed that I never 
said it again. In a few days Hanson came for me — you 
know nurse Hanson — and we three were in the room while 
my bonnet and handkerchief were being put on. Emily was 
in a great hurry, and she said, 4 La, Ellen, what a time you 
are.’ Hanson said, 4 Miss Emily, you should not make use 
of that expression, you know what it is.’ Emily said just 
the same as she did just now down stairs. I felt so much 
obliged to Hanson — I did not tell her so, but I have always 
liked her since ; I am sure it prevented me ever again wish- 
ing to use any of those words. Are you tired of my talk- 
ing, Grace?” 

“ Oh, no,” said Grace, 44 not at all.” 

44 Well, then,” added she, 44 there are two or three other 
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things about it very curious indeed, which I should like to 
tell you, for I never mentioned them to any body. The 
next Sunday, the second morning lesson was those words of 
our Saviour, ‘Let your yea be yea,’ — you know them, I 
dare say. I never understood them before, and I thought 
very much of ‘ whatsoever is more than these cometh of 
evil do you think it means such expressions as these V 9 

“ I always think perhaps it does, and that it is better not 
to use them.” 

“Well, I thought so too; but then, Grace, there was 
another curious coincidence : the next day I went’ to grand- 
mamma’s, where, you know, I live now much more than I 
do at home, and two or three days after she took me to a 
neighbour’s — I know them now very well ; the little girls 
took me into their school-room, and I took down some of 
their books : they told me that was their Sunday shelf, and 
I presently opened a little volume, which was Sermons for 
Children, twenty-two, I think, by a Lady. There was a 
sermon on each of the Commandments, and I opened at the 
third : it said just the same as Hanson, and just what I had 
been thinking of, — I cannot remember the words, for every 
body was talking to me all the time, and I was in a hurry, 
but I have never fogotten the sense, — now don’t you think 
these things all coming together were very curious V 9 

“Yes,” said Grace, “but I think they are always hap- 
pening. Mamma often says things that are of use to me, 
sometimes the very next minute ; I quite expect it, and keep 
her words in my head.” 

“ I had another thing to say, Grace, but I hope you won’t 
think it very wrong, and that is, that so many people use 
those words ; what do you say to that ?” 

“ Why,” said Grace, “ you know we cannot help what 
other people do ; we must take care to do right ourselves ; 
don’t you think so ?” 

“ Yes, certainly,” replied Ellen, in an unsatisfied tone. 

“ Why, you know, we might become every thing that is 
bad if we went by that rule,” continued Grace, “ because 
there are some very wicked people in the world.” 

“ Yes, but what I mean,” said Ellen, “ is that I do not 
like to see people do what I think it wrong to do myself ; do 
you, Grace V 9 

“No,” said Grace, “ not all.” 
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“ And what do you do 1 do you tell them V 9 

44 I ! oh no,” said Grace, “ I could not do so for all the 
world !” 

“ Well, but I do sometimes,” said Ellen, “do you think 
it is wrong ?” 

44 Oh, not wrong ! it can’t be wrong ; I do wonder at Con- 
stance, and admire her every minute ; 1 wish I could do as 
she does — how very good she is !” 

“ Yes,” said Ellen, “ but I can’t do as she does at all ; it 
is only some people I can speak to— children, I mean, like 
myself ; and then it’s all by chance — you know I could not 
do it if I thought of it beforehand, I should not be able to 
open my lips, and should feel quite choked. But, Grace, I 
want to say one more thing to you, will you let me ?” 

“ Yes, certainly.” 

“ Do you think it right to object to those expressions be- 
cause they are vulgar ?” asked Ellen, “ or to use one and 
not another V 9 

44 You mean what your cousin said of Mrs. Jenkinson,” 
remarked Grace ; “ I thought perhaps she had not mention- 
ed all her governess said to her.” 

“ Then you did think that not a right reason, did you V 9 
asked the determined Ellen. 

“ I think it cannot be,” replied Grace, “ because, you 
know if a thing is wrong, it cannot signify if it is vulgar or 
not, for it must not be done.” 

“ But then there are some things,” said Ellen, “ not ex- 
actly wrong, that 4 vulgar’ would do to correct, — such as 
speaking loud or being boisterous, or any thing of that 
kind, don’t you think so ?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” said Grace, “but you know people 
might do all such very small things, because they are right , 
if they pleased, either because their mamma told them not, 
or because they saw they hurt or offended some of their 
friends.” * 

“ I don’t think I ever thought of that reason for such 
little things before,” said Ellen, “ yet I never like to hear 
people say* 4 Do not do so and so, because it is vulgar,’ or 4 do 
so and so, because it is genteel,’ do you ?” 

44 Mamma never says so to me,” replied Grace, “ and I 
do not think 1 ever heard it said till to-day. Mamma some- 
times says to me such a thing is rude, it might hurt peo- 
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pie’s feelings— or such a thing was forward, and I under- 
stand these words much better than the others, — but I al- 
ways understand mamma.” 

Here the bell rang for dinner, and the young friends 
hastened down. 

We ought not perhaps to pass over the drawing-room con- . 
versation between the young ladies without a few remarks. 

It was not like young ladies, and what is far worse, it was 
not like young Christians. Mary Anne shows constantly a 
very bad spirit and wrong temper, not to speak at present 
of her grand piece of falsehood ; she does not seem to check 
the beginnings of evil, but yields to temptation in a mo- 
ment. Isabella is silly and affected, and what is worse, 
suffers these follies to lead her into exaggeration and almost 
downright falsehood ; she talks in such a random manner, 
that when she is wishing to exhibit her own importance, 
she scarcely knows truth from falsehood ; there was a first 
beginning to all this — alas ! why did she allow it ? Fanny 
lets foolish thoughts and feelings take hold of her, so that 
she is ready to be satisfied with such a one for a friend as 
Isabella, without waiting to see if she is likely to be worthy 
of her regard ; their friendship has begun in flattery, so it is 
very likely there is not much sincerity in it ; such charac- 
ters as Fanny’s very often end in discontent and suspicion 
of every body, because they place their affections on un- 
worthy and unstable characters, and will not believe the 
opinion of persons who have the means of knowing the 
truth better than themselves. Emily has a great many 
good qualities, but she has not yet brought them into order ; 
and besides, she has some faults — she is provoking, and she 
tries her cousin’s temper too much — then she confesses she 
allows herself in a wrong habit, “ because she cannot help 
it.” If she cannot correct herself, even outwardly, she is 
not fit to correct others at present. Ellen felt very sorry 
after she had made use of an expression she heard from 
others — she found it easy to do so, but felt ashamed — she 
left it off, and never did so again ; every day proofs occur- 
red of her judgment being right — she joyfully acquiesced 
in them and kept to her resolution. Emily and Ellen were 
sisters ; they had had much the same training ; the same 
circumstances in this instance occurred to both ; both witness- 
ed the same scenes for a fortnight ; both had the same temp- 
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tations ; both had the same warning from Hanson ; both 
heard the same chapter read on the next Sunday ; but both 
did not make the same use of these kind providences— one 
resisted the bad habit, the other yielded, and now makes for 
excuse, “ she cannot help it alas ! why did she ever 
begin? 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Ce n’est que le premier pas qni coute. 

French Proverb. 

Mr. Eyerard came down to dinner, but’ it was quickly des- 
patched, and the young people dispersed to their toilets. 
Grace had thought before dinner of trying to speak to Mary 
Anne herself, but it was quite impossible to do so without 
all being aware of it, since the Duffs dressed together in the 
same room, and Mary Anne, not having seen her sisters so 
long, kept particularly close to them. Grace was in her 
room first, and she was deeply musing on her late conversa- 
tion with Ellen, when Emily came into their room. The 
moment she entered she ran up to Grace and seized her by 
both her hands, saying, “You naughty, deceitful child— 
Grace, I am quite ashamed of you !” 

Grace did not know whether she was in jest or earnest, 
and looked distressed. 

“ Why you know you are,” continued Emily, “ but I 
know all about it, you can’t deceive me !” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Grace. 

“ Why, you know well enough ; what does your con- 
science tell you ?” 

“ Indeed I don’t know,” said Grace, whose memory kept 
running over her late conversation with Ellen. 

“ Well, I believe you, Grace, though you have been de- 
ceiving us all the morning ; I really don’t know which is 
worse, Mary Anne or you.” 

“ Oh, Emily !” cried poor Grace, colouring crimson, and 
covering her face with her disengaged hands. 

“ Well, I’m glad you are ashamed at last,” said Emily. 

Emily did not understand Grace’s feelings, and was now 
amazed and concerned to see Grace was in much distress. 
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She believed Emily thought she had been acting very de- 
ceitfully, and was afraid it was true, yet she could not say 
a word of any sort because of betraying Mary Anne ; she 
therefore turned away silently and supported herself by the 
bed-post. Emily went to her and said, “ Oh, Grace, dear 
Grace, are you really distressed ? don’t you know I’m only 
in jest ? Grace, do speak to me ; why you are trembling so, 
you can hardly stand and she ran for a chair — “ What 
can be the matter, Grace ? do answer me ; is it what I have 
said ?” 

“ What did you mean ?” said Grace, recovering herself 
as well as she could, and speaking very calmly, though some 
little girls, under her feelings, would have burst into a pas- 
sion of tears, and almost gone into hysterics. 

“ Why I mean,” said Emily, deceived by Grace’s self- 
command, and returning to her usual high spirits, “ I mean 
that I know as well as if I had heard it, that the ante-room 
was all your idea, and that Mary Anne has stolen the credit 
of it from you.” 

“ Oh, Emily !” exclaimed Grace again. 

“ It is no use your pretending it is not so ; I found it out 
of myself ; I wondered at Mary Anne’s taste, for she has 
none in the world, but I never doubted the truth till by 
chance I said that about its being your idea instead of hers ; 
she coloured so much and looked so cold, I could not help 
remarking it; and some time after, when she upset the 
flowers, I was sure. Then I tried you both, and it was 
only your imploring look that prevented my exposing her ; 
I should never have understood your look, you are such a 
strange girl, only you did just the same by Isabella the other 
day, in making me promise not to expose her folly and ex- 
aggerations.” 

“ I did not know I looked at you,” said Grace. 

“ But you did though, and I could have laughed, only 
you seemed so uneasy — more uneasy than Mary Anne, I 
think. But now, Grace,” continued she, in a more serious 
tone, “ you must confess it is as I say and on Grace giving 
no answer, she added, “ You may as well, for if you do not 
I will tell all the company in the middle of the evening, just 
as Mary Anne has got all the credit, for I know the ante- 
room will be greatly admired. Now, was it not your idea V 9 

“ Oh, Emily,” cried poor Grace, “ you are very cruel !” 
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“ Confess !” said Emily, “ who proposed the plan ? did 
she ?— only yes or no !” 

“ No,” sighed Grace. 

“ Did you ? — I certainly will tell to-night,” added Emily, 
seeing Grace’s hesitation — “ yes or no !” 

“ Yes,” said Grace. “ Now, Emily,” she continued, 
recovering her spirit, “ you have forced it from me unfairly, 
and you are bound to promise me to say nothing about it one 
way or other.” 

I don’t see that at all,” said Emily ; “ do you think I 
can bear to see that shabby Mary Anne take all the credit ? 
— she shall not.” 

" Well, then, you will destroy all the pleasure of my eve- 
ning, and I do not think I shall ever be able to look Mary 
Anne in the face again.” 

“ Why, Grace, are you crazy ?” said Emily, “ you speak 
as if Mary Anne and you had changed places.” 

“ Oh, no !” — think how poor Mary Anne will feel when it 
has all gone so far ; and you know if I had meant to tell, I 
ought to have done it at first, and not let it go so long ; you 
know Mary Anne never said it was her idea, every body 
would have it so, and I think I was as bad as she, for you 
know I told very nearly a story about it. — Oh, Emily, 
do have a little pity upon me ! I do not think I can begin 
dressing till you promise me.” 

“ But,” said Emily, “ it is worse and worse to go on ; you 
know there is no end to it.” 

Grace had not thought of this, and she added to herself, 
“ Yes, and Mary Anne is made more and more wrong.” 
“ Oh,” said she, aloud, “ what a shocking thing it is to take 
the first wrong step !” 

“ Yes, but now you can prevent Mary Anne from taking 
a third and fourth. 

“ I did not mean Mary Anne,” said Grace. 

“ Then, who ?” 

“ Myself,” replied Grace. 

“You silly girl !” cried Emily, “ what nonsense you are 
talking ! why, how could you help it ?” 

“ I don’t know,” said Grace, despondingly, “ but you see 
I am in such a situation that I cannot do right.” 

“ What a strange girl you are, Grace,” said Emily, “ and 
how you seem to puzzle yourself about things ; I never heard 
any body talk so much about right and wrong as you do.” 
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“ Do you think I puzzle myself ?” asked Grace, with some 
hope, “ do you see what ought to be done V 9 

“ Why,” said Emily, “ I never think of making such a 
fuss about such thing as you do ; you know at school this 
sort of things happens constantly.” 

“ And what do you do !” asked Grace. 

“ Oh, then I don’t tell, because the girls would hate me and 
call me tell-tale ; but if this happened among ourselves, as 
now, I should not think about it, but feel that Mary Anne 
had behaved shabbily, and deserved to be exposed, so I should 
expose her ; besides, you know, she will take all the credit 
from you.” 

“ But, Emily, only think — just suppose for a moment ; 
suppose you had done something of the same kind — you 
must fancy so just for a moment ; well, now, suppose in the 
middle of a large party I were to expose you just as you wish 
me to do Mary Anne, — just think how shocking — should you 

“But,” said Emily, “ I don’t think I ever should do such 
a thing as Mary Anne.” 

“I did not mean that you would, but you must try to 
fancy that you had ; now, would you not think me very un- 
kind, and a great deal worse, when 1 had said nothing all 
the morning, and not even spoken to yourself?” 

“ Well,” said Emily, “ I do see now that it would not be 
quite fair.” 

“ Then you will say nothing ?” exclaimed Grace, joy- 
fully. 

“ No, I will not promise, I will not have her carry away 
all the credit from you.” 

“ Oh, Emily, I wish you would not talk of credit, it is 
quite nonsense ; you know it was only a thought — quite 
passed in a moment ; if there is any credit for such a small 
thing it belongs to those who have worked at it afterwards. — 
I am sure,” added she, sorrowfully, “ I wish I could give 
what you call the credit all away to Mary Anne. Oh, how 
I wish she had thought of it first.” 

Emily had become almost as perplexed as poor Grace, 
and a pause ensued — Emily wondering at Grace’s strange 
feelings, yet every moment finding something more reason- 
able in them than at first she could have thought possible. 
Grace remained on the chair, leaning her head against the 
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friendly bed-post. Emily was making progress in her 
dressing. Presently Grace burst out with, “ Well, Emily, 
-will you do this 7 you know you discovered it all quite by 
- yourself* ^vou have as much right to speak to Mary Anne 
as you llgpftfte ; will you speak to her all alone, before peo- 
ple come, and I dare say she will be as glad as I am to give 
up what you call the credit ; why should we speak of the 
idea ? we have all worked at it together, and that is the 
principal part ; do you think there would be any thing wrong 
in doing so ?” 

“Oh, certainly not,*’ said Emily, “and it would be very 
easy if we had begun so, but, you know, all down stairs 
. think it is Mary Anne’s, and Constance and Fanny never neg- 
lect to puff off their sister, and it will be all over the room in a 
minute ; you know nothing else was talked of all dinner 
time, and papa is quite anxious to see it.” 

“ Well but, Emily, if Mary Ann chose, you know, she 
could manage to put off a great deal upon the rest, and by 
degrees it could come to very nearly the truth indeed ; at 
any rate, you know, it would be a great relief to her to get 
such a weight off her mind, and what would be better than 
all, she would not be going farther wrong ; will you promise 
to speak to her ? — but alone, Emily, and not in the drawing- 
room, — up in her room, or some room alone, please, will 
you ?” 

“ Well, said Emily, “ I promise I will if I can." 

“Thank you, dear Emily, how good you are!” said 
Grace, quite relieved ; and she got up and walked to the 
fire, where Emily was standing nearly dressed, for they had 
one in their room to-day. 

“It is not I that am good,” said Emily, more seriously 
than she had ever spoken to Grace, “ I am sure it’s a shame 
that so silly a girl as Mary Anne should give you so much 
trouble,” and she took Grace’s hand and kissed her, almost 
immediately exclaiming, “ Why, Grace, you are as cold as 
ice, and how you tremble ! I never felt any thing like you ! 
what is the matter 7 you must be very ill.” 

“ Oh, no, not ill,” said Grace, now smiling and quite at 
her ease, “ I was very uncomfortable just now, but now I 
know what to do I shall soon be as usual again.” 

“ But just feel,” said Emily, placing her hand on Grace’s 
temples and neck, “ it is not trembling now, I see — it is 
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throbbing, all over you — you must be very ill— do let me 
go and tell your mamma.” 

“ Ob, no, Emily, pray come back — indeed I am not ill ; 
I know very well what it is, I am often the sape — indeed 
mamma can do nothing, and 1 shall be quite m usual pre- 
sently.” 

“ Well, but you must have something.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Grace, “ I know what it is, and I 
could have cured it before, only we went on talking so long. 
But I believe,” added she presently, “ now I must just lie 
down a little ; luckily I have very little dressing, and ten 
minutes lying down will take this off ; it is only a beating of 
the heart, and I know exactly all about it.” 

Emily helped her to lie down on her bed, and warmed a 
shawl and threw over her. 

“ Oh, thank you,” said Grace, “ that is better than all 
the rest.” 

Grace lay very still for a few minutes, when presently 
Emily turned round, looking very much alarmed. “ Why 
Grace,” said she, going towards her, “ is it possible ! — Is 
that your heart beating ? why I hear it here.” 

“Yes, it is,” said Grace, “ but Emily, please don’t look 
so frightened, you will make me laugh, your eyes look quite 
terrified ; I am so used to it, I think nothing about it.” 

Emily again begged Grace to let her fetch her mamma, 
and proposed some hartshorn and water— did she never take 
any thing ? 

Oh, never, she said, only once her mamma gave her sal 
volatile and water, but she had rather not, and she should 
be quite well after tea. 

Emily said that would be a long time to wait, and then re- 
membered most likely coffee was made, and she said she 
would go down and get Hanson to give her a cup of coffee. 

Grace was so fearful of a report being raised that she was 
not well, and so little used to take any thing, that she op- 
posed it, but Emily ran out of the room, while Grace said, 
“ Please do not say I am ill.” 

“ Oh,” thought Grace, when she was left alone, “ what 
a sad thing deception is ! I am afraid of saying a word, lest 
all should be discovered.” And then she began to think of 
Mary Anne’s part. “ 1 dare say,” thought she, “ Mary 
Anne did not mean to deceive at first, but was led into it by 
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Emily’s praise, and so she has gone on, finding it each mo- 
ment harder and harder ; how careful we should be about 
the beginnings.” Then she remembered that she herself had, 
as it were, helped on the falsehood, and feared she had done 
almost as wrong as Mary Anne ; but she knew there was a 
difference. “ She put me in a difficulty certainly,” thought 
she, " what could I have said when they told me it was 
Mary Anne’s ? I could never have said, * Oh, no, it is 
mine !’ Besides, it never came into my head till now ; then 
every instant it has got worse and worse. But I do hope Emi- 
ly will speak to Mary Anne, and that things will be better 
than I expect ; mamma said one day we should not ‘ meet 
troubles,’ and that is the same, I suppose, as those words of 
our Saviour’s, 4 Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof.’ ” 

It may be mentioned here that Grace’s surmise as to the 
mode in which Mary Anne had suffered herself to be tempt- 
ed, was pretty nearly correct. Mary Anne did not find 
thoughts come into her head so readily as others, and instead 
of taking pains to improve in this respect, she gave way to 
indolence, and so from year to year became worse instead of 
better. She was often called dull, and stupid, and awkward, 
because she would exert neither body nor mind ; she there- 
fore grew listless in both ; yet she wished very much to ap- 
pear good and clever, and was always trying short cuts to 
each. She took as much pains sometimes to do this as would 
have served really to improve herself. She would take ad- 
vantage of her sister’s exercises, and avail herself of op- 
portunities which certainly were not quite right. By these 
and other means she was becoming a weak, useless charac- 
ter, and was ready to give way to almost any temptation that 
fell in with her peculiar failings. As they were going up 
to bed on the Monday night, Mary Anne had said to Emily, 
casually, as they passed through the hall, 44 What would you 
say to ornamenting the ante-room with flowers and ever- 
greens for to-morrow, Emily ?” 

Emily said they sometimes did so, but not in winter, it 
took so many flowers, and so few were blown. 

44 But I meant to make flowers out of paper, and mix them, 
and put festoons and lights behind, and then I would bring 
in your paroquet.” 

Emily took very much to the idea, if they could make 
flowers, and Mary Anne made very light of this part. Emily 
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praised Mary Anne’s idea much more than she would have 
done any one’s else, because she was surprised at her think- 
ing of such a plan. This emboldened the other, and she 
talked more freely about it, saying once, rather faintly, that 
she and Grace had been talking it over. Emily longed for 
Grace that evening, but as she did not come, she took the 
step we have already related. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


Hoddy Dodd? tat on a wall, 

Hoddy Doddy bad a great fall, 

Not all the King’s horses and all the King’s men, 

Could set Hoddy Doddy np again. 

Ancient Riddle. 

Grace was disturbed in her reflections by a tap at the door ; 
she thought Emily had returned for something, but found 
it was Hanson. “ Miss Emily,” cried she, as she entered, 
looking round, " I thought you answered me.” 

“ It was I,” said a soft little voice, proceeding apparently 
from nowhere. — “ Here, Hanson,” said Grace, raising her- 
self a little. 

“ Oh, Miss Leslie ! are you there ? Dear ! dear !” cried 
Hanson, “ are you ill ?” 

“ Oh, no, Hanson,” said Grace, “ I am not ill, only I 
promised to lie here till Emily came back.” 

“ Not ill ! my dear young lady,” said Hanson, feeling her 
pulse, and seeing how all her pulses throbbed, “ what can be 
the matter ?” and she seemed quite alarmed, examined her 
as to what she had had for dinner, and wanted to get her 
some specifics of her own ; but Grace told her she would lie 
still and have a cup of coffee, and Hanson then recommend- 
ed her to lie quiet as long as she could, and promised to come 
up in time to dress her, the very last thing. Grace under- 
took to remain quite still upon the bed till some of them came 
to her. Hanson asked where Miss Emily was, and found 
she must just have missed her, as Emily went out to seek 
her to get dressed, before she got the coffee. The coffee was 
not quite ready, but Hanson said Grace should have a cup 
as soon as possible. Grace was then left some time alone, 
and from the entire rest and cessation from talking, her ail- 
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ments greatly abated, and by the time Emily returned the 
palpitation was nearly gone. 

“ I have been very long,” said Emily, “ but I had to wait, 
and George called me in about the lights ; we want you 
sadly, Grace, to advise us, but you cannot come down yeU 
Now, drink this cup of coffee. Hanson will come and dress 
you, and then you shall come in and see all is right, before 
we let papa and mamma and the rest see our Fairy Bower , 
for now I understand the meaning of the title, I do want you 
so to come.” 

This revived a little poor Grace’s painful remembrances, 
and she was wondering if Emily had spoken to Mary Anne, 
when Emily continued, “ I said nothing about your being 
ill, Grace, though Ellen and the rest wondered you could 
not fasten my frock. — “ I don’t know how it is, but I can- 
not help doing as you wish ; I never minded any body so 
much before.” 

“I am sure you are very kind,” said Grace, “ and you 
have made me quite well with that cup of coffee — now kiss 
me, Emily ! — how nice you look ! Hanson finished you, I 
suppose V ’ 

“Yes, she would tie my sash all over again,” replied 
Emily ; “ by the bye she told me I must look at my hair, 
for it was not quite right, and no one can do that but myself. 
Now give me your cup.” And Emily went to the glass. 

“ I never saw any one with hair dressed like yours,” said 
Grace. 

“ It is foreign,” replied Emily, “ my aunt brought it from 
the Continent, and tried to dress Isabella’s so, but nobody 
liked it, and every body likes mine, because mine was al- 
ways out of curl.” 

“ I am sure it always looks nice now,” said Grace, “ and 
is no trouble at all.” Presently she added, “ Emily, dear, 

I wish you would move the cup and saucer a little, I am 
afraid you will whisk them off that stand.” 

“ Yes, I will directly,” said Emily, “I must just tie this 
bow afresh.” 

Grace watched the cup anxiously, for it was very beauti- 
ful china, and looked very jealously at Emily’s quick and 
not very guarded movements. She had placed the cup on 
a toilette stand. Grace longed to speak again ; she would 
gladly have risen and moved it, but she thought that would 
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be troublesome. Emily however had moved a little, and 
Grace was more satisfied, when in a moment down came 
stand and all on the floor, and of course the cup and saucer 
were broken to pieces. 

“ Oh, dear,” cried poor Emily, “ how I wish I had moved 
it as you told me ! but yet I did not whisk it off — I don’t 
know how it was.” 

“ I see,” said Grace, “ it was your chain round the foot of 
the stand.” 

“ Yes,” said Emily, “ I was just putting on my chain, 
and caught it up in a hurry ; but do you know, it is the best 
china, and it cannot be matched. It was all that tiresome 
Hannah — Hanson would not have given me the best china. — 

I know mamma will be so angry about it.” 

“ Well,” said Grace, “it is all my fault ; you could not 
help it.” 

“ Why 1 broke it,” said Emily. 

“ Yes, but it would not have been there, except for me,” 
said Grace. 

“ I cannot replace it, that is the worst ! Oh, how I wish 
I had minded you, Grace !” said Emily. 

“ I dare say,” returned the other, “ you were hurrying to 
mind me, and that was the cause of the accident.” 

“ Yes; but if I had moved it at once,” sighed poor Emily, 
“ it would not have been broken.” 

“ Well, it is better, certainly, as you say,” answered 
Grace, “to do a thing at once ; but it cannot be helped now, 
and if it teaches us that lesson for our whole lives — I mean, 
to do a thing at once, it will be a good accident after all ; I 
have learned some things so already.” 

“ Grace, you always make every thing right,” said Emi- 
ly ; “I wish I was like you !” 

“ Oh, pray don’t say that !” cried poor Grace, thinking of 
some of her great defects. 

Emily gathered together the unfortunate remains of the 
beautiful cup, and laid them on the toilette stand ; she then 
prepared to leave the room, and herself told Grace she should 
try and speak to Mary Anne, before it was quite impossible. 
She added, “ It is a very great bore indeed, and I would do 
it for nobody but you, Grace.” 

Her friend thanked her warmly, and once more she was 
left alone. 
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After a time Hanson came in, and was very glad lo find 
Grace seeming well again. She had recovered her colour 
which was a very pretty one, and her eyes looked bright and 
laughing. Hanson said she thought the cup of coffee had 
done great things. 

“ Oh, Hanson,” said Grace, “ that is the worst part ! a 
great deal worse than my palpitation, for we have broken 
that beautiful cup and saucer !” 

i( Dear ! dear ! 1 am very sorry, indeed ; what a pity !” 
cried Hanson ; “ I declare, here it is, all to pieces ! flow 
did you do it, Miss Grace ?” 

But for the morning’s experience, Grace might have let it 
pass as her personal accident, but that had given her a shock, 
and she said, “ I did not do it myself exactly, but it was my 
fault, it was brought up for me. — I am afraid,” added she, 
u Mrs. Ward will be very much vexed ; what do you think 
I could do, Hanson ? — you know best about such things ; do 
you think you could get a cup at all like it for me ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know but I might,” said Hanson, examin- 
ing it ; “ it is Spode’s china, I see, and I have a friend in the 
works — if it is to be had, he could get it for me.” 

Grace’s joy was excessive : she told Hanson that Emily 
had said it could not be matched. 

Hanson said it was very true, but that her friend was 
good-natured and clever, and had managed to match several 
breakages for her very well. 

This was joyful news to Grace, and made her forget all 
her other troubles. We have seen Grace was a little afraid 
of Mrs. Ward, and she really thought every thing was going 
to be unfortunate for her, for Mrs. Ward might very properly 
be angry that a little girl like Grace should take the liberty 
of getting a cup of coffee in the best china. Grace asked 
when Hanson thought she could know about this cup and 
saucer, and if she could give a guess as to the price. 

Hanson said in a few days, — but she could not tell about 
the price. 

Poor Grace asked if it would be more than two guineas. 

Hanson assured her not near so much, and promised she 
would not forget it. 

Grace had never been so regularly drest since she was 
quite a little girl, as now, by Hanson, who was very particu- 
lar indeed. Though Grace’s frock and slip were simple 
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enough, yet she was a long time fastening them and setting 
the bow of the sash. Grace felt terribly impatient, for she 
wished to get down stairs ; but she considered, it was very 
good of HaBson to take such pains to make her look proper. 
She longed to jump away, and say, “ Oh, that will do, I can 
fasten it myself in a minute but she repressed her impa- 
tience, and thanked Hanson before she left the room. 

“ What a dear little lamb that is !” thought Hanson, as she 
folded the broken pieces carefully in a piece of paper ; “ 1 
was really ashamed I was so long, but this finger of mine 
makes me very awkward — yet there she stood, as gentle as 
a dove — not a pull, or a twist, or an impatient word, like 
some young ladies ! Miss Ellen, though she’s a darling, 
would not have been as good as that, and Miss Emily would - 
have been off like a shot long ago— why, I could hardly keep 
her for a quarter of the time just now !” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Nor sullen lip, nor taunting eye, 

Deforms the scene when thon art by. 

Akenside. 

Grace was recalled to the remembrance of her grand trouble 
by finding her mamma had left her room. She did not, how- 
ever, avoid seeing her mamma by going into the back draw- 
ing-room : she went straight to the other room, and as she 
expected, Mrs. Leslie remarked on her not coming to her as 
usual, and asked why she had been so long. — Mrs. Ward 
said, “ Grace is unfortunate to-day ; it is the second time 
that Emily has been hard at work before her.” Grace was 
rather a favourite of Mr. Ward’s, because he fancied her 
like her mamma and her aunt Stanley ; so he said, “ Well, 
I dare say Grace could give a good reason for it — why, look 
at all these folds,” said he, taking hold of Grace’s white 
muslin frock, “ this must have taken an age to put on !” 
Grace was obliged to both Mr. and Mrs. Ward for speak- 
ing, for it spared her accounting to her mamma for her ab- 
sence ; and in a few minutes she was dismissed to her young 
friends, and charged not to go through the folding doors, — for 
Mr. Ward said they were going to have a great surprise in 
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this wonderful device of Mary Anne’s, and that he was told 
Mary Anne would be very angry indeed if they caught a 
glimpse before the proper time. Mrs. Ward began saying 
she was quite glad to find Mary Anne had some taste, and 
was appealing to Miss Newmarsh about it as Grace closed 
the door. 

When Grace entered the other room she was herself sur- 
prised. — The blaze of light, the bank of evergreens, the 
brilliant bird raised high on her perch, and especially the 
festoons of roses, which seemed to confine her in her bower, 
with the pendant bright flowers, hanging around the arch of 
the ante-room, together with the group of snowy, thin dresses, 
had a most striking effect, and Grace forgot all drawbacks 
- in the pleasure of admiration. Grace was warmly greeted 
on her entrance, and she could hardly satisfy them with her 
praises. — “ You cannot think,” said she, “ how nice you all 
looked standing round ! the thin white dresses, and your 
cousin’s gray satin, set it off so very well, and the black 
dresses help too.” 

“ But what do you think of the lights ?” said George ; “ are 
they right?” 

“ Yes, pretty well, I think,” said Grace ; but presently 
she found it was not quite to her taste, and she proposed to 
Emily to extinguish all the lights on that side of the room. 
Emily did it, and a general exclamation of disappointment 
ensued. Emily said they were trying a new effect; and 
Constance replied that she ought to consult Mary Anne be- 
fore they made any changes. 

“ Mary Anne has not helped a bit in the lighting,” said 
George, “and we have beeti waiting for Grace’s opinion.” 

Isabella was quite against the “ new effect,” and Mary 
Anne very strong the same way. Grace remarked to the 
first, if she would come to the end of the room she thought 
she would approve of it, and added, “You know we can 
light all again directly if you do not like it. You see it is 
quite a blaze here, and the light falls so well on the dresses.” 
She then went to George and asked him to be so good as to 
light the lights again for his cousin to see, and begged the 
rest to come and see the difference. 

It was a fact that the grand point in the scene, namely, the 
ante-room, showed far more brilliantly under Grace’s “ new 
effect and the manner in which Grace had consulted every 
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body’s feelings as well as taste, gained the day. Isabella 
protested it was a great improvement, at this end of the room ; 
the rest followed, and Mary Anne was not disposed to con- 
tend the point with such odds against her. It was therefore 
voted unanimously that the lights should be again extin- 
guished, and a deputation was forthwith formally despatched 
to acquaint the Grandees that the “ Fairy Bower ” was ready 
for public inspection. Meanwhile Grace and Emily were 
grouping the parts for the first general view. The doors 
were thrown open, and the surprise and admiration of the 
seniors, equalled the highest expectation of the juvenile 
artistes . Mr. Ward said he had never seen any thing more 
elegantly devised at the very best houses. Mrs. Ward said 
she should not have known her own room. MissNewmarsh 
remarked it was a most graceful imitation of the beauties of 
nature ; whilst Mr. Everard asked for the “ fair architect,” 
addressed Mary Anne by the title of “ Bright Flora,” say- 
ing that she had “ with rosy fingers made their winter 
spring.” All agreed that it was a most happy idea, execut- 
ed with the greatest taste and promptitude. After a time 
Mr. Everard observed that Mrs. Leslie had not joined in the 
praises, and asked her if she did not approve the fairy 
design. 

“It is,” said she, “ remarkably pretty.” 

Mr. Everard here rallied her on her cool praise, and she 
answered, it was really simple surprise, for it was so like in 
style and execution the little devices of her nephews and 
nieces, at their cottage at Hampstead, that she was amazed 
at the coincidence of thought — “ but,” she added, “ Grace 
must have helped in it, because she is used to make such 
flowers as those with her cousins, and I recognize a great 
many little devices as her own.” 

Mr. Everard was much surprised to hear that the flowers 
were artificial, .much more that they were the work of the 
young people, and he stepped onwards to examine them. 
When he came back, Mrs. Leslie hoped the disclosure had 
not lost the young people his approbation — she knew he was 
so fond of real flowers. 

He assured her not at all, just the contrary ; he admired 
their cleverness and industry greatly. — “ Better let your lit- 
tle girl do such things than addle her brain and lose her 
health, poring all day long over the arts and sciences.” — 
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“ But,” added he, “ of one thing I am tolerably sure, from 
my examination of yon pretty Bower, and that is, that it is 
all one idea ; no one at this time of year, without a real fairy 
bed of roses, or a fairy purse, or the fancy flowers, would 
have thought of such a thing ; so, my good friend, I would 
have you keep an eye, and if your fair Grace is the sole 
proprietor of the patent, she may prove Flora as well as 
Thalia, and be double-faced in two or three senses, in spite of 
her disclaiming the attribute, as she did to me the other day. 
Do not trust to what I say, but do not forget it. Verbum sa - 
jrienti.” 

Mr. Everard was a quick discemer ; he did not speak 
from mere guess ; something had passed at dinner that struck 
him, and Mrs. Leslie’s surprise and remark had brought it 
again to his remembrance. Soon after this the young party 
began to assemble : there was a mixture of elder persons 
among them — the papas and mammas, or grown -up. members 
of some of the family. Of course the Fairy Bower was the 
grand object of attraction on the entrance of each party ; 
the young people flocked round to admire it and talk to 
Madge. Emily found it a wonderful relief to her ; for the 
younger children, who usually were troublesome to amuse 
while the parly were assembling, and often got to romping, 
were ready to stand and converse with Madge and feed her 
all night. She, too, was highly pleased, and favoured the 
company with all her speeches, some of which were highly 
complimentary : one had been taught her formerly by Han- 
son, — “ You are a pretty little lady and some by the boys 
came in amusingly, though not so amiably. After a time 
Emily and George began to make their arrangements, as 
settled beforehand. The quite young folks were conducted 
into the hall, or the saloon, as it was called at parties, when 
it was usually used for dancing. Clara, — who was the 
eldest of the younger portion of the Ward family, and a 
quick child, something like her sister Emily, — had been in- 
structed, and had joyfully undertaken the generalship of this 
small band ; and Hanson and some of the steady servants, 
had been requested to be at hand, and keep order if neces- 
sary. The tea was therefore poured out in this room, and a 
very merry and orderly little troop filled it. Nothing at all 
occurred to occasion an uncomfortable remembrance ; one 
game or amusement went on after another, and every body 
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seemed wonderfully disposed to obey. By this arrangement 
Emily despatched above twenty of her guests, and had only 
occasionally to look in upon them, in turn with Ellen and 
Grace, who were appointed to this office. Mary Anne, Emily 
had relieved from her share, not very unwillingly, since it 
had been agreed in the morning that she had done her part 
in designing the Fairy Bower. On the whole every thing 
went off in the other two rooms most successfully. There 
were a few difficulties now and then with the formidable 
Thompsons and Davises, but the absence of Newton Grey 
was Emily’s grand support. She found her task easy when 
there was no big bold boy to fan every spark into a flame. — 
Besides, she discovered a mode in which to quiet any rising 
discontents or tumults. She observed how easily Grace 
seemed to manage and persuade their own party about the 
lights, and it struck her she must have a skill that way 
which herself did not possess ; so whenever any unpleasant- 
ness seemed ready to arise, she got Grace to come and 
smooth matters for her. Grace was very successful in her 
attempts this evening — indeed she generally was, for she set 
about such things the right way. She always entered into 
people’s feelings very quickly, and was ready to please them 
and accommodate them as nearly as possible in their own 
way. She did not do this in a patronizing way, or in a formal 
way, or in a cunning way, or in a clever way, but in a sim- 
ple way, thinking very little about it, but trying to satisfy 
them, and giving up her own preferences, if they were only 
preferences. Another thing that helped Grace was her ap- 
pearance, though she was not nearly so handsomely dressed 
as some of the young ladies : but face and manner has a 
great deal to do with every body’s appearance, though dress 
has also considerable weight in affairs such as Grace under- 
took this evening ; for instance, if Isabella had set her au- 
thority against Grace’s, we would not give much, generally 
speaking, for Grace’s chance of success. But fortunately 
Grace had gained Miss Ward’s favour for the moment by 
consulting her about the lights, and by two or three more 
acts of essential service she had been able to do her in the 
course of the evening. Still Grace was no favourite of Miss 
Ward’s, nor likely to become such. Grace’s most arduous 
task was the following, — Emily came to her in much dis- 
tress, and summoned her to assist in the next room, for a 
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party of boys had assembled together, and declared they 
would have a good game. They only laughed at her, and 
if George interfered it would be a regular dispute she was 
sure ; she had left them debating what game it should be, 
and entreated Grace to go and do as well as she could — she 
said John Thompson was at the head of all. Grace found a 
party of young gentlemen gathered round, having cleared a 
space before them. . They were standing in attitudes most 
suspiciously approaching to a game of leap-frog, but had not 
yet begun. It happened fortunately that in the beginning of 
the evening, one of these boys in the press towards the Fairy 
Bower, had by some means or other pushed against Grace, 
trodden not very lightly upon her foot, and torn her dress to 
an extent that looked very alarming. This was not the first 
accident of the sort he had ever met with, for he was a care- 
less, and therefore a clumsy boy ; and it had so happened 
that each time before he had got* very black looks, and some 
angry words. On this occasion, however, just as he was 
about to laugh — more from awkwardness and not knowing 
how to apologize, than from actual ill-nature — Grace turned 
round, looked very good-natured, and assured him he had 
not hurt her any thing to speak of. This checked him, but 
he had not manners enough to say any thing. Presently she 
spoke to him again, and said she wished he would try and 
prevent those behind pressing and pushing so violently, for 
some of the little ones near her were quite frightened. This 
prevented himself from pushing, and protected Grace in 
some degree ; and also he spoke to others, rather roughly 
certainly, “to be quiet” but they attended to him. Some 
little time after this he was standing still, and he heard 
George say to Grace, “ Why, what’s the matter, Grace ? 
you have been going about limping like a lame duck.” 

“ Yes, ” said Grace, laughing, “ I know I limp.” 

“ But how did it happen ?” said George, “ have you been 
like the cow jumping over the moon ? you know you would 
not jump in the garden the other day !” 

“ Somebody trod on my foot in the press,” said Grace, 
“ but it is nearly well now.” 

Grace did not know any one overheard this little discourse. 
On her joining the leap-frog group, she asked what they 
were going to do. Her manner was such that the answer 
was given rather in a foolish tone, as if they knew they were 
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about an unsuitable action. She then spoke a little aside to 
this young Thompson, and so persuasive were her represen- 
tations, that after about three minutes’ conversation, he turn- 
ed to the rest, and said, “ I say, this will be flat work here ; 
we shall break our heads against the chairs and all these 
gimcracks, and shall set all the girls screaming ; come away, 
there’s some fun going on in the other room.” 

Emily said afterwards to Grace, “ You are a wonderful 
girl, Grace, I watched your face all the time, and you did 
nothing but laugh and smile, and yet that uncouth boy mind- 
ed all you said in a moment.” 

“ Why,” said Grace, “ very luckily he tore my frock in 
the beginning of the evening, and I know he remembered it 
by something he said.” 

“ Why, I’m sure,” said Emily, “ he did not say much.” 

“ No, not much, but it was to the purpose. But we must 
not stay here, for I promised him, as you gave me leave, the 
new game of mufti, and George and Reginald Freemantle 
are already preparing and teaching them in the hall.” 

This game had been under debate between George and 
Emily the day before. Emily was against it, because they 
had it the other evening. George was for it, because so few 
of the same party were present, and because it was quite a 
new game ; so it was settled that if Reginald Freemantle 
came they would have mufti, and that it should come just be- 
fore supper ; that the whole party, little and big, should play, 
and that it should take place in the hall, as being the freest 
space. A game they had, and a very comic one it was. 
The elder part of the company were spectators, and seemed 
as much entertained as the rest. It is a game which in de- 
scription, and at the onset, seems poor, but in action, and 
with a judicious mufti, is one of the most amusing of such 
entertainments. Emily’s list was of the greatest use ; indeed 
the idea of the leap-frog crept in, while George and Emily 
were by an accident absent together, and there was no one 
to take the lead in a proposition. Every other time they had 
taken care to be at hand, and had two or three proposals 
ready, the most popular of which was immediately adopted. 
We must now relate the most important scene of the evening, 
though we have been forestalling it by others far less so. 
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The trumpets sound ; stand close, the Queen is coming ! 

Shakespeare. 

The Fairy Bower had abundantly attracted the notice of the 
elder part of the company. Every body was full of admira- 
tion : it was visited and inspected, the flowers examined, and 
the whole pronounced elegantly devised and executed; A 
party of the seniors were talking it over in the drawing-room 
the beginning of the evening, and it was mentioned as en- 
tirely the work of the young people — the idea only suggested 
the night before. It did indeed seem incredible ; but a doz- 
en pair of hands, more or less willing, can sometimes effect 
wonders. Lord and Lady Musgrove were especially pleased, 
and the latter asked if it was Emily’s notion. She was told, 
No — her cousin Mary Anne Duff’s, who was staying in the 
house. 

“ Oh,” said Lady Musgrove, “ I have been looking at the 
Duffs ; they are fine girls, and our Isabella has taken a great 
fancy to one : — is that Mary Anne V* 

Miss Newmarsh said she rather thought not ; she believed 
Constance was her favourite. 

Lady Musgrove said she should like to speak to them some 
time in the evening, especially to the young designer. 

“ Well,” said one of the gentlemen, “it really is a most 
tasteful plan, and I think the fair artiste should receive some 
honour at our hands — what do you say,” said he, “ to crown- 
ing her with her own flowers ?” 

It was thought a very pretty idea, and some of the party 
walked into the next room to arrange it. It was near the 
end of some game, and these gentlemen had a slight confer- 
ence with Reginald Freemantle. He took to the idea im- 
mediately, and undertook the whole management. At a 
proper moment he stepped forward and made adoud flourish 
of trumpets, which was an art he excelled in, and having 
obtained silence, he made a proclamation, demanding in the 
name of the aristocracy of the other room, that Mary Anne, 
the fair artiste of the Fairy Bower, should be forthwith con- 
signed to his hands ; for it was the will and pleasure of the 
higher powers that more than the praise of words should be 
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awarded to one so accomplished, and that he was the happy 
herald commissioned to proclaim, that she was to be crowned 
“ Queen of the Fairy Bower,” in the sight of the assembled 
multitude. He then summoned all, high and low, to witness 
the coronation of the Queen of the Fairy Bower, and ended 
by again demanding the fair Mary Anne to be brought for- 
ward. He then closed with his military flourish. Reginald’s 
proclamation was sufficiently clear, yet no one stirred. Em- 
ily, Grace, and George were standing near together, as they 
were on the point of proposing some new arrangement. “ Oh, 
Emily !” cried Grace, in a low voice, “ then you did not 
speak to Mary Anne !” 

“ No,” said Emily, “ she was gone down stairs, and I 
found them all waiting for me here.” 

“ Well,” thought Grace, “ then it cannot be helped ; we 
tried to do something — that is a comfort.” 

Again came a flourish, and the herald called upon Emily, 
the lady of the revels, and her lady-in- waiting, the fair 
Grace, forthwith to conduct Mary Anne, the Queen of the 
Fairy Bower, to his presence. 

There was again a pause. — “Oh, Emily,” whispered 
Grace, in great agitation, “ what can we do ? we must go !” 

“ Grace,” said Emily, decidedly, " I will not , whatever 
are the consequences.” 

Poor Grace ! all fell upon her — what could she do ! 
After waiting due time, the herald repeated his summons. 
It was really a very solemn scene, and to the three indivi- 
duals in question must have been, from different causes, a 
most exciting one. The consequences rushed across Grace’s 
mind ; she saw the whole transaction exposed, and Mary 
Anne publicly degraded, and without another thought she 
turned to George and asked him to take an answer from 
them, any thing he chose to say, and to ask permission to 
depute himself and Campbell to the office proposed for her- 
self and Emily. 

George stepped forward, and in due form announced that 
he had the honour of bearing a message from the ladies 
Emily and Grace — that they begged to assure the herald it 
was no disrespect to the higher powers, that they had not 
immediately hastaned to perform their commands ; but that 
their feelings were so excited on the occasion of the un- 
exampled honour, proposed to be conferred on their amiable 
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friend, that they entreated to be allowed to name his un- 
worthy self and his cousin Campbell, as deputies in their 
place. The herald highly commended the feelings of the 
young ladies, and assured them they would be equally ap- 
preciated by his illustrious employers. Here came another 
flourish of trumpets, and George withdrew in due form. 
He sought Campbell, and they conducted Mary Anne be- 
tween them, across the room, before the herald. — “ Fair 
maiden,” said he, “ the trumpet of Fame has announced to 
the puissant powers of the other room, that yon brilliant 
bower, commonly designated ‘ The Fairy Bower,* boasts 
its origin from the elegant stores of your mind, and is the 
child of your genius ; say, fair maiden, does Fame speak 
truly V* 

Mary Anne said nothing ; she hung her head and looked 
what is called foolish, but her manner and appearance was 
not any thing unusual, and excited no remark among either 
friends or strangers. Finding he got no answer, the herald 
continued, “ Fair maiden, be assured we all respect your 
modesty and humility, nor shall they be disturbed by the 
rudeness of forms and of courts. Your maidenly silence 
shall be accepted as it is meant, and proclamation shall be 
issued accordingly.” He then in due form announced that 
the fair Mary Anne, now before them, “ is the true and sole 
architect of the Fairy Bower, and it is the sovereign will 
and pleasure of the puissant powers of the other room, that 
she shall forthwith be crowned Queen of the same : I there- 
fore hereby cite the ladies before mentioned, Emily and 
Grace, and in the name of my illustrious employers com- 
mand them, to prepare from the fairest of the wreaths of yon 
bower, a chaplet for the fair brows of the new Queen.” — 
And here came another flourish. 

Grace again whispered to Emily, and Emily again re- 
fused to assist, — “ Oh, Emily !” cried Grace, much dis- 
tressed, “ is it kind to me ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” replied the other, “ but don’t make me 
go, I shall throw the chaplet at her head ; I cannot go, and 
so it’s no use asking me.” 

Grace moved mechanically towards the Bower, and asked 
one of the young gentlemen to cut her down a certain 
festoon, which was all white roses and buds. She then ap- 
proached the group at the other end of the room. — “ Obe- 
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dient maiden, 1 ’ said the herald, “ in the name of my puissant 
employers, I greet you ! and command you to weave the 
purest of chaplets, for the fair brows of the Queen of the 
Fairy Bower.” 

Poor Grace with rather trembling, but not at all ungrace- 
ful hands, began to arrange the wreath she held in a suitable 
garland for the head, having possessed herself of the knife, 
which her knight, young Thompson, used in her service. 
As she began, the following words in a fine sonorous tone, 
dropped slowly from a voice which every one at once re- 
cognized as Mr. Everard’s : — 

Weave a chaplet, maiden mine. 

Fit for Queen of Fairy line. 

Soft as dew, and pure as snow. 

Let it grace the rightful brow. 

Many a crown is fraught with thorns 
For the brow that it adorns ; 

But no thorn, while Grace has power. 

E’er shall mar her roseate dower. 

What high nature should she be. 

Candidate for Queen’s degree ; 

Not a breath of pride or art 
In her bosom must find part ; - 
Gracious, courteous, gentle, bland. 

Beyond all daughters in the land : 

Yet her steps attended aye. 

By wisdom meek and dignity. 

Weave a chaplet, maiden fair. 

For a royal Fairy’s hair : 

Keep the loveliest blossoms, Grace, 

Cast away the mean and base ! 

Let the fairy chaplet be. 

Emblem, Grace, befitting thee ; 

Pure and simple, firmly blent, 

Modest, sweet, and elegant ! 

Fame at best is poor and vain, 

Man’s decoy and woman’s bane. 

Fame beside is blind and dull, 

Mammon’s slave and Error’s fool, 

Scarcely right and often wrong. 

Gives what does not all belong : 

Rightful goods she takes away. 

Maidens, watch, lest she betray ! 

The woof is wove, the web is spun, 

Herald, see the work is done ! 

This prompt and apt effusion had a most admirable, and 
to two of the party, a most startling effect. Grace was so 
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amazed at almost every line, that she did not dare look up. 
She thought the whole transaction was betrayed to every 
creature, — how Mr. Everard became acquainted with the 
history, was however to her a profound mystery. He must 
have known it some time she felt sure, for so many appro- 
priate lines could never, she thought, have been unpre- 
meditated — what was to come next was now* her perplexity. 
With an outwardly composed demeanour, however, she placed 
her elegant little garland in the hands of the herald. During 
the ode, Mary Anne stood where she had been placed, and 
continued pretty still— only fidgeting now and then with 
her hands, in a way not quite befitting the candidate for a 
crown ; but this was her usual manner. We have re- 
marked she had not control of either body or mind in any 
great extent ; and indeed, as is usual with those whose 
thoughts are very much on themselves, she felt most espe- 
cially awkward when brought into more notice than usual, 
however much she desired, or as we may unhappily say 
with truth, coveted that sort of distinction. It is the most 
humble, generally speaking, who are the most self-pos- 
sessed, and on whom distinction seems to fall naturally 
without puffing them up. It is doubtful if the unhappy cir- 
cumstances of Mary Anne’s present distinction at all 
affected her outward manner, or if at this moment they 
much even affected her mind. She was pleased, and in her 
sad way satisfied, at being publicly honoured. So blunted 
were her feelings by self, that she did not even perceive the 
drift of Mr. Everard’s verses, which Grace thought so plain, 
that no one could mistake. Her mind was confused by 
vanity and the novelty of her situation ; she thought all 
eyes were upon her, admiring her; and she took Mr. 
Everard's lines as entirely complimentary to herself ; she 
did not perceive that herself was barely alluded to, and 
Grace was made much more prominent ; nor did sh^guess, 
that every eye was fixed on Grace and the chaplet she was 
dexterously weaving, and that herself was quite secondary 
in the scene. 

Emily was the other individual to whom we alluded, as 
being amazed at the hints contained in Mr. Everard’s effu- 
sion. No one else in the room observed them, which is not 
to be wondered at, as to the uninitiated they contain no more 
than a moral maxim clothed in poetical language. Many 
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observed he made Grace more the heroine of the scene than 
Mary Anne : some thought it not fair — others did not won- 
der. We must however recall the reader to the spectacle, 
for such it was really becoming. — The herald has the crown 
in his hand ; again he sounds his trumpet, and issues a pro- 
clamation for the coronation of the queen of the Fairy Bower ; 
adding, that in the name of his puissant employers, he appoint- 
ed (he fair Grace to the office of placing the crown on the 
royal head. Grace was bewildered beyond expression at this 
announcement. She found all was not discovered, as at first 
she supposed ; she wished she could hear those verses 
again, and ended by thinking that she had as Emily said, 
puzzled herself so that she turned every thing into a mean- 
ing of her own. Whatever might be the cause, however, 
she felt greatly relieved, and proceeded to discharge the 
office imposed on her without hesitation. Grace had felt 
no awkwardness in doing any thing that had fallen to her 
lot. If she had been told beforehand that she would be 
called on to do such things, she would have felt uncomfort- 
able and anxious — just as she did on a less public occasion 
in the morning, when she thought of giving George his 
chain ; but her present offices had come upon her naturally 
and suddenly, and all were things she could easily do. She 
was bid to do them, and she did them without thinking 
about it. Before placing the crown, the herald withdrew 
and cleared a circle before the folding doors; where stood 
the range of the elders, who had witnessed the whole scene. 
A cushion was placed, on which the half-created Queen was 
desired to kneel : she did, upon both knees, — Grace, we 
think, would have been content with one, — and meanwhile 
the following coronation chorus fell from the ready lips of 
the inexhaustible Bard, while Grace had the good sense to 
wait for the proper moment, according to the verses, for 
placing the crown on the royal head. 


Gentlest of Graces, and meekest of maids, 

Weaver of garlands whose freshness ne’er fades, 
Thine ’tis to place on the brow of the Queen 
Thine own fairy garland of white and of green. 
Sure if a crown is a hand’s worthy prey. 

Fitly that hand may bestow it away ! 

Diamonds are brilliant, gold too is rare. 

But crowns of such texture are weighty with care : 
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Blossoms are lovely, and lighter than gems, 

But quickly they wither and fall from their stems. 

Grace bears a coronet, wrought by her skill. 

Precious as diamonds, lovelier still ; 

Hers is no crown to embarrass with woe, 

Goodness its virtue, kindness its show ; 

No sad emotion weighs the head down, 

Heavy and sleepless, that carries her crown. 

Yet — if a bosom is tainted with art, • 

*Tis not this crown could clear the soiled heart : 

No ! let us keep the heart safely within, 

Then never fear where we end or begin : 

All have a friend while their conscience is clear, 

Conscience, the monarch of Queen and of Peer. 

Gentlest of Graces, and meekest of friends. 

Raise now ihe Crown as the Fairy Queen bends ; 

Set on her head the pure chaplet of snow. 

Let not its honours encumber her brow ; 

Crowned by a Grace, with leaf and with flower. 

Hail her now Queen of the bright Fairy Bower ! 

It was a very pretty group ; the two young gentlemen 
duly supported the Queen and the attendant, and Grace 
exactly suited her actions to the words of the ode. It was 
the same in the former address, — at the line, “ Cast §,way 
the mean and the base !” she took care to follow the lead, 
and the action was followed by plaudits, which,' after this 
burst agreeably interrupted the recital at fitting times. At 
the conclusion of the whole, the herald blew his trumpet, the 
multitude cheered, and the ladies waved their handkerchiefs. 
Many voices were loud in Mary Anne’s praises. One lady, 
a Mrs. Mason, the same that had admired her in a morning 
call one day, exclaimed, “ A fine young lady indeed Miss 
Mary Anne is ! and how prettily she did her part ! just like 
a little queen !” 

“The Grace would have borne such honours more meekly, 
if not more worthily,” muttered Mr. Everard in reply. 

“ That little girl is a vast favourite of yours, Mr. Ever- 
ard, ” returned this lady, “ but surely you must think Miss 
Mary Anne a much finer girl !” , 

“ Not one of my sort,” replied Mr. Everard ; “ fine and 
smooth — smooth and false,” added he, in an alinost inaudible 
tone, as he walked away. 

After the acclamations had somewhat vsubsided, the herald 
stepped forward and conducted the ybung Queen into the 
presence of the elders, especially introducing her to Lord 
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and Lady Musgrove, and saying her Ladyship had express- 
ed a wish to have an audience of the new Queen. 

“ Indeed,” said Lord Musgrove, “ we are highly honour- 
ed by her Majesty’s condescension, and we hope the Queen 
of the Fairy Bower will to-night enjoy the honour she has 
so richly deserved.” 

A few such sentences passed, which Mary Anne received 
but awkwardly ; not that she need have replied much, but 
her mode of receiving them was any thing but simple — as 
Grace’s would have been, or clever, as Emily’s. However 
she presently fell more into herself, and as she went on, her 
manner rather improved. The reader must judge for him- 
self as to the more important part. Lady Musgrove admired 
her taste and her skill displayed in the Fairy Bower veiy 
much, and asked her how the idea first came into her head 
— had she been used to such decorations ? 

Mary Anne answered only, “ No,” and looked sheepish, 
for she had never before been spoken to by a Lord or a 
Lady, and she thought it a very great honour ; and so it 
was, but not exactly as Mary Anne felt it. 

“ How did you plan it, my dear ?” said Lady Musgrove, 
“ by yourself, or did you talk it over with Emily ?” 

“ Emily and I talked of it afterwards,” answered Mary 
Anne.” 

“ But ” pursued Lady Musgrove, “ was it quite your own 
idea, or had you ever seen any thing of the sort before ?” 

“ I had never seen any thing of the sort before,” replied 
Mary Anne, who was beginning to be very much on her 
guard, or what in her case may be called by the unpleasant 
word cunning . 

“ Did you,” continued her Ladyship, “ think of the bower 
for the bird, or the bird for the bower V 9 

“ The bower for the bird,” said Mary Anne, obliged to 
answer, and remembering it rose in that way with Grace. 

“Well, that was a very pretty idea,” returned Lady Mus- 
grove, “ and really has a good deal of genius in it ; and did 
any thing put it in your head ?” 

“ I think,” said Mary Anne, getting bolder, and thinking 
now she could afford a little of her fame to her family, “ I 
think it might be some poetry of my sister Fanny’s.” 

“ Does your sister write poetry ?” asked Lady Musgrove, 
surprised, “ I thought you were the eldest.” 
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“ Yes, I am,” said Mary Anne, proud to recommend her 
sister, “ Fanny is younger than me.” 

“ Is it Fanny that Isabella has taken a fancy to ?” 

“ Yes ,” returned Mary Anne, “ I believe so. ,, 

Miss Newmarsh felt very much disappointed. 

. “ Well, can you repeat your sister’s lines, or say what 
they were about t” 

“ They were about a bird — wishing to be like a bird.” 

“ But was there any thing about a bower ?” asked this 
inquisitive lady. 

“ Yes, one line,” replied Mary Anne, — 

“ And live in bowers with thee.” 

“ Well, it is a very pretty line ; and that put it into your 
head, I suppose ?” 

“ I think so,” said Mary Anne, getting quite hardened. 

“ Then what made you call it a ‘ fairy bower,’ and not a 
bird’s bower?” again asked the lady. 

“ It was not I invented that name,” said Mary Anne, 
candidly, “it was done by the rest when the room was 
finished, and the lights were lit. I had nothing to do with 
the lighting, Emily and George managed all that — Emily is 
so very clever.” 

Mary Anne now thought she had established her character 
for taste and genius, she might try at goodness, and introduce 
her cousin, as she had her sister. 

“ Oh, yes,” said Lady Musgrove, “ I know Emily is very 
clever, but she would npt have planned such a bower as 
that ; I dare say, however, she helped you in the execution.” 

“ Oh, yes,” cried Mary Anne, quite in her own manner, 
“ she and all the rest helped in the flowers, and did a great 
deal more than I did.” 

“Well,” said Lady Musgrove, “you have passed a very 
good examination, and have shown that you can be good as 
well as clever. — True genius has no envy. Now, my dear, 
I will not keep you from your companions ; here is Ellen 
waiting quite impatiently till 1 have done with you.” 

Mary Anne did not know Ellen or any of the young 
people were within hearing, and she started to find she was 
close at her elbow. She could not be sure she had not said 
some dangerous things before Ellen. She had rather it 
should have been Grace than Ellen ; for though she could 
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not understand Grace, she felt now sure she did not mean to 
betray her ; and as long as Grace kept it all to herself, she 
did not care for the rest. What a shooking state of mind 
she must have been in ! But Mary Anne’s examinations 
were not at an end : as Ellen was leading her off, Miss 
Newmarsh stopped them, and said, “Mary Anne, I am 
amazed at you for not thinking of these flowers for our Bod- 
stock fair.” 

“ Oh,” said Mary Anne, “ I did not hear of them till long 
afterwards.” 

“ Why, when did you hear of them ?” 

“ Since I have been here,” replied the young lady. 

“ And who told you ?” 

Mary Anne all along had the craft or conscience to avoid 
Grace’s name entirely, and if now she announced it, she 
knew the whole affair was likely to be discovered. She re- 
membered she had in the morning, before Ellen, said simply 
she heard of them “since she had been here.” She there- 
fore answered warily, that she could not tell who told her. 

“Why, that is very strange,” said her governess, “you 
have been here little more than a week, and have been out 
very little ; cannot you remember when it was, or where V ’ 

“ It must have been when I first came,” said Mary Anne, 
thinking it best to put off the time before Grace’s arrival, as 
well as Ellen’s. 

“ When you first came !” said Miss Newmarsh, “ I 
wonder you did not mention it to your sisters, when they 
came to see you ; you know we are all very busy now upon 
the drawing-room table stall, and I charged you to look 
about for any new ideas. But cannot you at all remember 
who told you ? because it is very important to know from 
what quarter it comes, that we may not be forestalled.” 

“ It must have been somewhere that I called with Emily,” 
said Mary Anne, alarmed at committing herself to times and 
places, for she well knew she had only been to two houses 
before Grace came, — “ or it might be,” added she, “ some- 
body calling here.” 

“ Cannot you tell what room it was in, or whether it was 
a lady or a child that told you, or any thing at all about it ?” 
pursued her governess. 

“ No, really I cannot,” said Mary Anne, “ it all passed 
in a moment.” 
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“Well,” said Miss Newmarsh, “it is very unaccounta- 
ble, Mary Anne, and very unfortunate ; but go, my dear 
child, I am sorry to have kept you, but it is an important 
subject, and I wish to know whence the idea came.” 

The two cousins then returned to the back drawing-room, 
and mingled in the sports. The Queen was hailed as she 
joined the young band, and her spirits now rose to an un- 
restrained height. Every body but Emily and Grace paid 
her a sort of homage, addressing her by her title, and con- 
sulting her with a deference, which, though avowedly mock, 
was very agreeable .to her ; and she was the liveliest — per- 
haps we ought to say the most boisterous — among the throng. 
Emily, even, wondered at her, though she had seen the same 
sort of thing at school ; but poor Grace was quite aghast ; 
she began to think she was in a dream — she must have made 
a mistake — that Mary Anne really devised the Fairy Bower 
— and she ended with believing as a betweenity, that Mary 
Anne had either persuaded herself that she had, or that she 
thought so from the very first. This idea restored Grace to 
herself while it lasted, and accounted for every thing. How 
else could Mary Anne have gone through all she had that 
evening ? How else stood Mr. Everard’s appalling voice* 
exerted with solemn effect, especially at the word “ con-, 
science,” and the awful pause he made after those two 
lines ? several times it had thrilled herself to her very heart, 
and that poor little heart at the same time bled for Mary 
Anne. “ But,” thought she, “ if Mary Anne believes her- 
self the designer, of course she would not notice these things.” 
Without this persuasion, and the necessity Grace was under 
of being in constant activity, she would have sat still in a 
corner, and gazed with surprise all the evening at Mary 
Anne — full of enjoyment and laughter as she was, her face 
highly excited with pleasure and notice. 

Different amusements filled up the rest of the time, and 
after the highly popular game of “ mufti,” the whole party 
adjourned to the supper room. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

“ We do not always find visible happiness in proportion to visible virtue.” 

Rasselas. 

The Queen was conducted to her seat in due form ; there 
was a flourish of trumpets preceding her, and a procession of 
her more immediate court. The supper tables were a very 
pretty sight as the party entered. They were placed in the 
form of a T, and in the centre, conspicuously raised, stood 
one of Birch’s best twelfth cakes-^-the kind Christmas pres- 
ent of grandmamma Ward. The supper went off as well as 
the rest of the evening. Emily thought that Grace happen- 
ing to sit next John Thompson was a fortunate circumstance ; 
she felt quite sure that Grace kept him in good order ; how 
she managed it she could not imagine, for if Emily ever at- 
tempted to interfere with any of his ways, his usual answer 
was something like, “ What’s that to you ?” “ I wish you’d 

mind your own business !” but we are happy to say, neither 
such as these nor any other uncomfortable, incidents, dis- 
turbed the outward serenity of the evening, and every body 
seemed happy and pleased. The internal disquiets are better 
known to the reader than to any of the guests, and of this por- 
tion of the history we are about to speak. 

In the course of the supper, the propriety of drinking the 
health of the Queen of the Fairy Bower, was discussed 
among some of the good-natured gentlemen, and Reginald 
Freemantle was deputed to manage the affair. He rose and 
proposed it. The idea was received with great approbation ; 
some of the gentlemen were so kind as to enter into the 
amusement, for so it must be called, and one by one they 
rose to second the resolution. Several very ingenious and 
entertaining speeches were made ; the Fairy Bower was dis- 
sected and discussed in all its bearings, but all turned into 
a compliment to the Queen. Several very pretty allusions 
were made to her crown being formed from her own works. 
Another said her genius in its loveliness disdained fairy 
tiaras or costly gems, and took the form most appropriate to 
its simplicity and modesty. Another again compared her to 
Flora, and talked of her carpeting the earth with flowers, 
for wherever she stepped bright flowers sprang up. At 
length it was observed that Mr. Everard had not spoken, and 
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every one knew that speaking on any subject, was an art he 
peculiarly excelled in. An intimation of the popular wishes 
on the subject was therefore given him. He excused him- 
self, saying he had done his part in the pageant, by discharg- 
ing the office of poet laureate. But the public would not 
be * content, and he was called on by general acclamation. 
He rose and said he could not refuse such a flattering appeal, 
but he had thought he had sufficiently trespassed on the pa- 
tience of the company, by his two coronation odes ; and be- 
sides, he felt he could not add any thing worthy the notice 
of such a company, after the able speakers who had preceded 
him ; truly indeed might they have been said to have ex- 
hausted the mine. However it must be confessed that to 
courtiers the praises of majesty, and to poets the praises of 
beauty and nature were mines inexhaustible ; and though he 
neither wished nor dared to account himself on the one hand a 
courtier, nor on the other a poet, he should be ashamed to be 
found without loyalty to the line of sovereigns, or without 
admiration of the forms of beauty. He would therefore 
with willing lips second the proposition. He would also pro- 
pose that congratulations should be presented to her youthful 
Majesty, on her elevation to so high an office ; for he con- 
fessed he considered the honours she had attained, however 
merited by genius and taste, a distinction and a dignity which 
might assist to direct her destinies through life. “ 1 cannot 
look upon that white coronet of fair flowers,” continued the 
orator, “ without myself being reminded of the purity of 
Truth and the loveliness of Virtue ! What is purer than 
snow ? What is lovelier than flowers ? Has not this coronet 
been chosen to grace the brows of the Queen of the Fairy 
Bower ? And has not her present Majesty been selected to 
her high post of honour by the voice of those who had the 
right, as well as the will, to distinguish her ? Am I then 
unduly pressing a conclusion when I say, that the bearer of 
such a crown ought to be mindful in every action of her 
coming life, to be the representative of the Grace of Truth 
and the Grace of Virtue ? To use the words of a poet, no 
doubt familiar to her Majesty’s ear, — 

* Princes and Peers may flourish and may fade, 

A breath may make them as a breath hath made/ 

“ But I would add, 

8 * 
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‘ But bright uDsaiiied Truth, our noblest pride, 

When once destroyed can never be supplied/ 

“ Let us then with dutiful loyalty beg to lay these observa- 
tions at the feet of youthful Majesty ; and the trifling inci- 
dent of an evening dedicated to lighter amusement, may 
become to the sovereign of an hour and her juvenile court, 
a monitor for the employments, whether light or serious, of a 
coming lif©. ,> 

This address was received with murmurs of approbation. 
They however quickly subsided on its being perceived, that 
the orator continued on his legs. He continued, “ 1 have 
but one word to add, and that is, to propose the health of the 
person, whether young lady or gentleman, who suggested the 
title of ‘The Fairy Bower;’ and I humbly recommend that 
immediate measures may be taken, to ascertain the individ- 
ual to whom we are indebted, for such a suitable and elegant 
designation.” 

Some one rose to second the motion, but proposed that the 
Queen’s health should be first drunk. 

This was accordingly done, with great enthusiasm. The 
plaudits and cheers continued for a considerable space. It 
was afterwards signified to Mary Anne, that she must return 
an address of thanks ; but that she might depute a cham- 
pion to the office. She accordingly chose Reginald Free- 
mantle, who sat next her. After a slight conference with 
her, he rose. He said he had the honour of being selected 
by her Majesty, to convey to the company her Majesty’s sense 
of the distinction just received ; he felt how unequal he was 
to the task, and he felt how difficult it was to do justice to the 
modesty of her Majesty’s sentiments, without expressing him- 
self in a manner that might seem unsuitable to her high office* 
“But rather,” continued he, “ would I suffer in your estimation, 
however painful such a result would be to my feelings, than 
that the humility of her Majesty’s sentiments should not meet 
a just interpreter. I will therefore venture to say in her 
name, that her sense of the unexampled condescension of the 
aristocracy, who appointed her to the high office she now 
bears, and of the gratifying loyalty of her assembled sub- 
jects, in the late enthusiastic expression of their sentiments, 
will not quickly pass away from her remembrance, but will 
recall this evening to her as one of the most agreeable of her 
life. She would confess freely that she feels these honours, 
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the mere abundance of your kindness, showered down upon 
her for a very small service on her part ; indeed she would 
say, as far as any thing she had done to merit them, they 
were totally undeserved ; but at the same time she accepts 
these your flattaring marks of approbation for her poor doings, 
with the profoundest respect and the deepest gratitude.” He 
then begged to say he was commissioned by her Majesty to 
state, that the name of the Fairy Bower did not originate with 
herself.. In conclusion, he hoped he was not stepping out of 
his office, if he said, in the name of himself and the young 
court, that the eloquent and able address of an honourable 
and learned gentleman who had preceded him, should not 
pass disregarded. He hoped that none would recall this eve- 
ning to memory — untainted, as it was, by a single pain — 
without remembering the lesson then so ably enforced. 
Crowns, indeed, without Truth and Virtue, are honours un- 
deserved, and crumble to dust ; whilst Virtues flourish and 
abide, and are themselves the brightest coronet, that can sit 
upon the brow of either Queen or Peasant. 

Before Reginald began this speech, he had some talk with 
Mary Anne. He told her what he should say, and was 
rather puzzled at a sort of hesitation in her manner when he 
said he should talk of the honours being “ undeserved.” 
“ Why should I say so !” said he, in answer to her, — “ why 
not ? — you do not think the Fairy Bower called for all this, 
I suppose.” Mary Anne saw every word she spoke was 
dangerous, but she felt more anxiety at that part of Reginald’s 
speech than any thing that had happened. One reason was, 
she attended to what was so nearly connected with herself ; 
whereas she carelessly listened to the rest, only turning 
every thing she could to her own honour and praise. Regi- 
nald also thought she ought to disclaim giving the title of 
the Fairy Bower ; if she did not, it would be supposed she 
had ; and now he asked her if she had named it or not, for 
she must state the fact publicly through him. Mary Anne 
was thrown into consternation by this announcement. She 
could not feel sure she had not committed herself. She 
knew she had told Lady Musgrove, and that many besides 
heard, that she had not invented the name. She knew also 
that Ellen heard ; but she could not remember if she had re- 
ported her invention to Emily, by that name on the night of 
Monday. She thought sb® had not , or that if she had, Emily 
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had forgotten it. It was never mentioned by that name the 
whole morning ; they called it simply the ante-room ; and 
the “ Fairy Bower ” sprung up as quite a new title among 
a group she joined after the lighting was finally settled. 
How it began she knew not, and her conscience prevented 
her then asking a word or making a remark, because she 
could not be sure whether or not she had made that name 
an original part of her communication with Emily. The 
fact was, she could not realize the effect of the lights, so the 
title had quite gone out of her head, till she heard every 
body calling it the Fairy Sower, and then she saw the appro- 
priateness of the name, especially after the extinguishing the 
rival lights. What was she to do when Reginald asked her 
this simple question ? — to hesitate was most dangerous ; to 
say she did not know, or could not remember, fatal ; to say 
“ yes,” equally fatal, as far as regarded Lady Musgrove and 
the elders ; and to say “ no,” might be so as regarded all 
the rest. Besides, Ellen might be able to light the whole 
train. One device struck her : she said to Reginald, “ Why 
say any thing about it V 9 He looked rather surprised, and 
answered, “ Why not ? it is much more proper that you 
should notice it; just tell me yes or no.” She was obliged 
to say “ No,” as that word contained less of certain de- 
struction than the other. — Who can guard all the endless 
points of falsehood ? Till this moment Mary Anne had 
suffered herself to enjoy the triumphs of her situation un- 
broken, except with just an uneasy thought or two after the 
discovery of Ellen at her side. Her present uneasiness 
may be imagined ; but we believe we may safely say her 
greatest suffering of the evening, did not equal a small part 
of Grace’s. Virtue is not always its own reward, as some 
pretend. Virtue, or right action and feeling, sometimes en- 
dures sufferings of mind, similar to those of actual guilt. 
Grace had felt this in a degree all day ; and now she seemed 
to partake and deserve those which properly belonged to 
Mary Anne. 

Meanwhile the question was whispered about among the 
young people, “ Who invented the title of the Fairy Bower V 9 
— “ Did you ?” — “ Did you ?” — “ I thought it was Mary 
Anne.” — Nobody knew. Every body said every body was 
using it suddenly, just after the lighting, and of course all 
thought' it was Mary Anne’s name. One of the gentlemen 
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now made the inquiry, and the result of these whispers was 
reported — “ Nobody knew.” 

Mary Anne gathered hope. Again and again inquiry 
was made, and it began to look very mysterious. 

Mr. Everard suggested it must have been a real fairy 
stepped in among the young folks for a few minutes. “ Pos- 
sibly,” added he, “ the same artifice employed by Oberon. — 
The likeness of our bower to his must strike every one — 
and though his fame was great in fairy land, he may well 
be unknown here — Let us call to mind an account of him 
and one of his works.” Here he repeated the following 
lines from the Flower and the Leaf : — 

“ Rich sycamores with eglantine were spread, 

A hedge about the sides, a covering over head ; 

And so the fragrant brier was wove between. 

The sycamore and flowers were mixed with green. 

That Nature seemed to vary the delight, 

And satisfied at once the smell and sight : 

The master workman of the bower was known 
Thro’ fairy-lands and built for Oberon.” 

“ Who knows,” continued he, “ that if we search for our 
incognita as carefully as the same poet searched his bower 
for his Nightingale, we may be as successful- — he says 
presently, * 

‘ At length I waked, and looking round the bower. 

Searched every tree and pryed in every flower. 

If any where by chance I might espy 
The rural poet of the melody ; 

For still me thought she sung not far away. 

At last I found her on a laurel spray, 

Close by my side she sat, and fair in sight. 

Full in a line against her opposite.* ** 

Mr. Everard pronounced these lines with great emphasis. 
Grace felt amazed and miserable, for she sat next, though 
not close to the reciter, and opposite Mary Anne. Mr. Ever- 
ard’s powers of invention and adaptation seemed to her the 
most fairy-like events of the evening. 

Meanwhile Mary Anne’s hopes strengthened ; she thought 
these effusions of Mr. Everard’s would make a diversion ; 
but Mr. Everard intended no such thing — and soon revived 
the inquiry, “ who invented the title of the Fairy Bower?” 
which indeed had still been going on in the quarters most 
interested. After a considerable time, a murmur of small 
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whispers, carried up something promising from the farthest 
end of the table, and it was reported that little Clara said 
she knew “ who” 

“ Is it true,” asked one of the gentlemen, in a loud voice, 
“ that the little Clara can clear this mystery ? — let her send 
up word !” 

In a short space an answer travelled up again. Clara 
said “it was Emily .” 

“ Emily !” said her papa, “ did you give that name to the 
Bower ?” 

“ No, papa,” said Emily, in a very determined voice, “ it 
was Grace Leslie.” 

Poor Grace ! she felt as if she was shot quite through. 
She felt a thrill all over, her, and though she did not know 
it, she turned exceedingly pale. “Now,” thought she, “all 
is discovered ! Oh, Emily 1” 

“Grace!” said Mr. Ward, gently— he always spoke so 
to her — “ did you devise that pretty name ?” 

Grace gathered up her breath, and answered in a tone, 
mournful to those who were near enough to hear her, “ I 
believe I thought of it first.” 

“Does she say, ‘yes?’” said Mr. Ward; and her an- 
swer was reported to him, and handed down and all round 
the table. 

“ Then it is Grace, after all, who is our Fairy !” said the 
other gentleman ; “that is greater than a Queen.” While 
the young people began whispering, “ Was it Grace ? was 
it Grace ? — I thought it was Mary Anne, did not you ?” 

“ Why,” said Constance, “ you make as much fuss as if 
Grace had invented the Bower , instead of only the name ; 
did you not hear that Mary Anne just now told Reginald 
Freemantle to say she had not invented the name ?” 

“ Well,” said Ellen, “ and were you not surprised ? — I 
am sure I was ; I thought the name went with the Bower, 
and that Mary Anne invented both.” 

• “ Weil,” returned Constance, “ you see she did not , and 
she says so ; wh^ will you not let Grace have the merit of 
the name ? — not that there’s much in it, it is not like the 
Bower.” 

The elder part of the company also expressed surprise at 
the manner imwhich this little fact had come out. Lady 
Musgrove and others praised Mary Anne highly. Several 
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of them had heard her disclaim the title of her own accord ; 
and her conduct seemed very “ pretty,” as the lady ob- 
served, with whom Mary Anne was always a favourite, — 
“ Very pretty, indeed,” she said, “ Miss Mary Anne has a 
very fine spirit.” 

“It is more,” said Mrs. Ward, in a low tone, “than I 
would say of Grace Leslie ; I do not like that sly way for 
children, of keeping such things secret — why could she not 
confess at once ? — and why did not every body know it 
was her name ? it is very unnatural for a child to be so 
close.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Lady Musgrove, “ it was 
rather modest of her to keep silence, and not to trumpet her 
own praises.” 

“And you know,” said Mr. Ward, “if you blame her, 
you must blame Emily ; for it seems she knew all the 
time. — By the bye, I wonder she did not speak at once ; 
Emily is very fond of Grace, I know ; and Emily is a warm- 
hearted girl. I certainly do wonder, my dear,” said he to 
his wife, “ that Emily did not speak without so much pump- 
ing.” 

“ Oh,” said Lady Musgrove, “ it is easily accounted for ; 
you could not expect a young girl like Emily, to be able to 
speak like any of you gentlemen, before a large party like 
this.” 

“ Very true,” replied Mr. Ward, “ but Emily has a good 
spirit of her own, and spoke boldly enough when she did 
speak.” 

“ But you remember,” said Lady Musgrove, “ she was 
afraid to come forward and crown the Queen, and let that 
little Grace do it all by herself ; I am sure I wondered at 
her more than I did at Emily : it was very formidable.” 

Such remarks were interrupted by Mr. Everard rising, 
and proposing the health of Grace Leslie. He gave the 
reason for so doing, and made a short simple speech. Grace 
felt very glad it was so soon over. She now was uneasy at 
feeling the eyes of every body turned upon her ; for she 
really had the feeling of taking something that did not be- 
long to her ; and her thoughts altogether began to be so con- 
fused, that she hardly knew whether the next step would 
not be the discovery of the rest of the deception. She 
could not understand Emily’s declaration, or how the name 
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could be separated from the rest of the invention ; however 
she found the company could do so, and she gladly acquies- 
ced. Her health was drunk, and according to the form, she 
had to return thanks. She deputed George as her champion ; 
that seemed to her the most proper thing, since he was, as it 
were, her host ; and she asked him to say as little as possi- 
ble-only that she was very much surprised. 

George represented he must say 4 pleased and gratified/ 

“ Well, so I am, I suppose,” said Grace, 44 but I had a 
great deal rather it should not have been, though you know 
I think it very kind indeed.” 

George was a much better hand at a droll speech than a 
grave one ; to make the latter in public would rather have 
Frightened him — the former he could do with ease ; and this 
was a tempting opportunity. He told the company that he 
rose in obedience to his friend Grace Leslie, who had done 
him the favour to appoint him her champion. He assured 
them from herself, she felt deeply the honour she had just 
received at their hands, or rather at their glasses ; but so 
amazed was she at their unexpected kindness, that she had 
not time or power to asceitain her own feelings. — She sup- 
posed, however, she was both pleased and gratified. He was 
quite sure the company would understand his fair friend’s 
sentiments, especially when he added, she would have much 
rather it had never happened ; yet at the same time her 
gratitude was inexpressible, and therefore he would cease 
attempting to express it, only hoping, in her name, that some 
day each individual of the company present, might enjoy 
such honours as were now showered down upon her. 

George was a great favourite, and his manner was 
very amusing ; his speech was therefore very favourably 
received. When he sat down, Grace whispered to him, 
44 Oh, George, how could you do so ? I felt so very much 
ashamed !” 

44 Well,” answered George, 44 shall I say so 1 you know 
I only said just what you told me.” 

Grace could not deny this. 

The rest of the supper went off without any thing worth 
relating. All seemed to enjoy themselves. Mary Anne 
again recovered her thoughtlessness, now she saw all had 
passed so safely, and she congratulated herself on her wari- 
ness and skill. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


Ann Boleyn . — I swear again, I would not be a Queen 
For all the world. 


Skakspeare. 


All suppers must however come to an end, and so at length 
did this. By degrees the room was thinned. Party after 
party departed, and the more domestic circle alone remain- 
ed. This was the three sets of cousins. All the young 
ladies went up together to put on cloaks and shawls, &c., 
and as usual at such times, some of the events of the past 
evening were discussed. Isabella said she was sure Mary 
Anne had had honours enough, and compliments without 
end. 

“ Indeed,” said Mary Anne, “ it is very disagreeable ; I 
can’t bear compliments ; I wonder people can like them !” 

" Particularly, if they don’t deserve them !” observed Em- 
ily, as coolly as she could. 

Grace looked at her. 

“ Well, but Mary Anne did deserve all that happened to- 
night,” said Constance. 

“ You don’t mean to say, I suppose,” said Ellen, “ that 
every body who has a pretty idea come into her head deserves 
to be crowned a Queen, though certainly Mary Anne does 
deserve very great praise for the plan of the Bower. I sup- 
pose, Mary Anne, you mean that you feel as Grace did, 
according to George’s droll way of expressing it.” 

“ Yes,” said Mary Anne ; “ but it is so ridiculous to dress 
you up, and call you a Queen, and be paying such compli- 
ments to you : how ridiculous it was of Mr. May to talk of 
my genius, taste, and modesty ! and of Mr. Parry to compare 
me to Flora ! and all the rest who spoke of my fair face and 
lovely brow ! — such stuff, you know ; and then Mr. Everard, 
worse than all, he talked of my beauty and loveliness, and 
went on more than any body, calling me ‘ her Majesty !’ — it’s 
so very disagreeable, when every body’s looking at you, 
too !” 

“ Well, Mary Anne,” said Emily, restraining her indig- 
nation for Grace’s sake, “ you need not complain of Mr. 
Everard, for I am sure he did not pay you any very great 
compliments.” 
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“ But I am sure he did though !” said Mary Anne ; “ and 
you would have thought so, if they had been to you.” 

“ Well,” returned her cousin, “ I had rather you should 
have had such than I.” 

“ Ah !” said Mary Anne, “ that’s nothing but spite, I know 
well enough ; for you have not once treated me like the rest, 
or called me ‘ your Majesty,’ the whole evening.” 

“ Why, Mary Anne,” remarked Ellen, in her dry, quiet 
way, “ you are very unreasonable ; first, you blame every 
body for calling you Queen, and paying you that amusing 
mock sort of honour, and now you blame Emily for not doing 
so ; now, what do you really wish V 9 

“ Oh, 1 only wish people would not be so ridiculous !” said 
Mary Anne, feeling she had made herself silly, and hoping 
to get out of the scrape. 

“ Yes, but, about Emily” persisted Ellen, — “why, then, 
do you blame Emily V 9 

“ Because,” said Mary Anne, “ I know she was vexed, 
and wanted some share in the praise about the Bower ; she 
would not come and help to crown me — I observed it all ; 
and I know Emily has been grudging me my honours all the 
evening, because she thought more praise should be given to 
her for her part in the execution. I tried that it should be 
so, for I told Lady Musgrove that the others had done more 
than I had ; but Lady Musgrove did not think so, for she 
said Emily could never have thought of any thing as pretty 
as the Bower — did she not, Ellen V 9 

“ Yes,” said Ellen ; “ but she said she was sure Emily 
helped you a great deal in the execution — and so she did ; 
and I am sure Emily has been quite the life of every thing 
to-night, — and Grace too,” added she, “ only Grace is so 
quiet, one never observes what she does, only sees the effect. 
She is just like our river at Langham : it is a beautiful, 
clear, quiet stream, running silently underneath tall reeds ; 
we can hardly see a glimpse of the water, only where the 
sun shines upon a few little open spots now and then, but 
the meadows on each side are beautifully green and bright. 
This little stream, too, supplies the whole village with water, 
making no show at all, but springing out between the stones. 
Now is not that just like Grace ?” 

Grace had not spirits to answer her kind friend as she 
might have done another time. The rest of the Duffs and 
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Isabella were not disposed to join in the praise of Grace, for 
different reasons, and Emily was still burning with indignation 
at JVfary Anne’s late consummate impudence and affectation. 
At last, Charlotte Duff, who never interfered in any thing 
scarcely, said, “ What a pretty idea that is of Ellen’s ! it 
would make a subject for Fanny to write verses upon.” 

“ It may be pretty or not,” said Ellen, “ I do not care for 
that ; but I want you to say it is true of Grace.” 

“ To be sure it is true of Grace !” cried Emily at last, 
“ and the only reason they don’t say so is, because it is too 
true.” 

Charlotte meanwhile had stolen quite close to Grace, and 
ventured to take her hand. — “ Well,” thought poor Grace, 
“ I ought to care for nothing, when I have three such dear, 
kind friends — how can I ever make them understand how 
much I love them ? how much better this honour of Ellen’s 
is, than the honour they paid me down stairs.” — Yet she felt 
ashamed that others heard it, because she knew it was Ellen’s 
and Emily’s kind exaggeration, which others would not un- 
derstand, though it was delightful to herself in proving their 
affection for her. 

Nothing else particular passed, except at the immediate part- 
ing, which took place in the dining-room. The reader will re- 
member that Mary Anne’s and Campbell’s visit to their cousins 
was at an end, and they were to return home to-night with 
their brothers and sisters. Glad enough was Mary Anne that 
it was so : she thought she should escape any unacceptable 
examination on the Fairy Bower, and it would die away natu- 
rally. Had she not been leaving, she might not have been 
so bold. But just before going, she remembered she must 
take leave of Grace, and should be expected to kiss her. She 
could hardly tell why she felt it so entirely impossible to do 
this ; yet to go without would be so very remarkable. The 
same difficulty had struck Grace, some time before, and she 
thought she should see by it what Mary Anne really thought. 
All had taken leave — Mary Anne was in a hurry and con- 
fusion — she had lost one of her gloves— every body looked 
for it — it was found, and she was running after some of her 
party who haul gone, — when Mr. Everard called her back, 
and reminded her she had not taken leave of the fair Grace, 
who had so dexterously woven her crown for her. 

Mary Anne was forced to check her steps and return. 
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With a hurried movement she approached Grace, took her 
hand, and quickly kissed her. — “ Good bye, Grace,” said 
she. • 

Grace coloured crimson in a moment — Mary Anne, scar- 
let ; and she ran as fast as she could into the hall, to join 
her party. Grace felt very uneasy at finding the eyes of 
Mr. Everard and Mrs. Ward fixed steadily upon her. She 
knew she looked very remarkable, and was much relieved to 
withdraw from their gaze as soon as possible. Grace at- 
tended her mamma to her room, and Mrs. Leslie began talk- 
ing to her. Presently she said, to Grace’s surprise, “ Grace, 
my dear, I hope you have had a pleasant evening — has any 
thing happened ? you seemed enjoying yourself very much.” 
“ Yes, I did, mamma, very much,” answered Grace. 

“ But then, my dear, why are you so dull now ?” asked 
her mamma. 

Poor Grace said she did not know that she was dull. 

Her mamma then very kindly asked if she was well. 
Grace answered, “ Yes, quite well.” 

Mrs. Leslie then told her she must be quite tired and ex- 
cited by all her dissipation, and advised her to go to bed, and 
not to sit up talking at all with Emily, though they must have 
a great deal to say. " Else, my dear child,” added she, “ I 
shall have you quite ill ; or perhaps one of those sad palpi- 
tations will come on ; so good night, my dear little girl,” and 
she gave her a kiss. 

Poor Grace ! her mamma’s words recalled alU her trou- 
bles ; how she wished she might tell her all ! but that she 
knew was more impossible than any thing. She knew her 
mamma never encouraged her to tell any thing unfavourable 
of her companions, yet she thought she never could feel easy 
with such a great bar between herself and her mamma. “ It 
is not,” thought she, “ like George’s quizzing people, or any 
thing else that has ever happened before to me : this is such 
a great thing, and so many other events are tangled together 
in it — m^ palpitation and the broken cup ; and then Hanson 
is connected, besides Emily’s part; than those strange words 
of Mr. Everard’s, and I cannot think why he would find out 
the person who invented the name of the Fairy Bower !” 

“ By this time Grace had reached her room, where was 
Emily. Emily had not begun undressing, but was walking 
up and down the room. There was a strange contrast be- 
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tween the appearance of the two young friends. Emily was 
highly excited, and looked quite fresh and ready to begin 
the evening again. Grace’s motives for exertion had ceased ; 
namely, the pleasure of assisting to entertain others, and the 
desire of not betraying that any thing was wrong by her 
manner ; and now that she was alone with the only person 
who knew the secret, she no longer struggled against the sad 
feelings that oppressed her. She looked very worn and sor- 
rowful. “ Oh, Grace !” cried Emily, “ I have been so impa- 
tient for y<?u ! who could ever have supposed such things 
would have happened ? I am really nearly wild with anger ; 
and I am angry too with you, for it was all your fault. It 
was all for your sake I was silent ; and up-stairs, too, I was 
just going to tell all, only you looked at me so imploringly.” 
“ Indeed,” said Grace, “ I know it is all my fault, and I 
am very sorry indeed that you are angry with me.” 

Emily now scolded Grace fot* her simplicity, and told her 
there was nobody to blame but “ that mean and false Mary 
Anne.” “ I had no idea,” said she, “ Mary Anne was so 
bad, though I knew she was silly and vain ; besides I really 
did not think she was clever enough for such a deception.” 
Emily did not remember that much of Mary Anne’s clev- 
erness, was owing to her own and Grace’s silence. Mary 
Anne had not been clever enough to deceive Emily, who had 
a great deal of observation ; besides, indolent people, who 
seem to have no wit or cleverness, and are thought very dull, 
or even stupid, have sometimes cleverness, or cunning, 
enough to deceive others a great deal wiser, better, and clev- 
erer than themselves. A very little cleverness goes a great 
way in a fraud, because good sort of people are not suspi- 
cious ; they think others like themselves, till they find out 
any person false. And again, this sort of cleverness is soon 
learned, and is less trouble to acquire than any other. Mary 
Anne had gained all she had in less than twenty-four hours ! 
but then she had prepared her mind for it silently for many 
years ; as we before said, she availed herself of her sisters’ 
talents and labours $ she chose to learn duets, that she might 
play and be praised with less trouble before company ; and 
she had at times done sly things, which nobody knew, to get 
admired. All these practices, and the habit of mind she had 
thereby acquired, prepared her for this almost incredible 
piece of falsehood. Step by step she had led herself into it ; 
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and even when in the midst, she felt very little pain of con- 
science ; she felt pain and fear a very few times, but it was 
lest <dl should he discovered . The sin in the sight of God, — 
the wrong to her neighbour, — the injury she was doing her 
own soul, never distressed her ; though she was every day 
hearing all these things, and had been doing so all her life, 
with her mamma and her governess, Miss Newmarsh. She 
had been blunting her conscience ; even Mr. Everard’s 
words, startling as they might be thought to one under her 
circumstances, scarcely touched her : she was thinking of 
herself and her situation. Part of his addresses she did not 
even hear, — part she did not understand, — other parts she 
mistook, and turned to compliments to herself, as may be 
seen by the remarks she made to her young companions af- 
terwards. In what a different state was Grace’s conscience ! 
She therefore could not understand any thing at all about 
Mary Anne ; it quite frightened her to allow her mind to 
dwell upon her conduct or feelings, and she turned away to 
any other point in the transaction as a relief. If she could not 
think of Mary Anne’s conduct, much less could she speak of 
it ; and she could find no reply to Emily’s last remark. 

Emily went on observing and lamenting Grace’s dulness, 
and saying she was wishing to have a long talk, for she was 
not tired at all. 

Grace said she was not tired, but that her mamma desired 
her to go to bed, because perhaps she would be ill. 

Emily remembered how ill poor Grace seemed before the 
party began, and then wondered how she had gone through 
every thing as well as she had. Very kindly and properly 
she gave up her wish for sitting up, and before long the 
young friends sought their beds. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Oh, that oar lives, which flee so fast, 

In purity were such, 

That not an image of the past, 

Should fear that pencil’s touch ! 

Wordsworth's Memory. 

The departure of the two cousins made a change in the pro- 
ceedings of those left behind. The three girls were much 
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more in the drawing-room, with their two mammas, and 
George sometimes went out for skating, or amusing himself 
with some young gentlemen in the neighbourhood. They 
usually however passed their evenings together in the study. 
There was another change, namely, that invitations were 
accepted to some houses for the children. While Mary Anne 
and Campbell were with them, they could go no where, 
where there was dancing or cards, — several such parties 
were now in prospect. This morning Grace was with her 
mamma about ten o’clock, as usual. Grace had not her own 
lively, easy manner, but her mamma made no remark, think- 
ing she was tired after yesterday’s excitement and fatigue. 
They read the psalms and lessons, as usual, together. Grace 
was exceedingly amazed at many passages in both, especial- 
ly in the psalms ; they seemed so applicable to what went 
on yesterday. Yet she shrank from allowing it, even to her- 
self. The first words that struck her were, “ They imagine 
deceitful words , &c.” The idea of Mary Anne came pain- 
fully into her head as she read that verse, for it came to her 
turn, and she wished she could get rid of it. But the begin- 
ning five verses of the following psalm, were very much 
more striking to her, and she almost wished they had not 
come to-day. Also she seemed never before to have noted 
so particularly the evening psalm, which is a peculiarly beau- 
tiful one ; the thirty-eighth verse she thought she should now 
never forget. “But then,” thought she, “ have I ‘ kept in- 
nocency’ in this case ? — oh ! I am afraid not ; though I have 
tried to take heed unto the thing that is right.” One of these 
lessons was about Abraham not saying Sarah was his wife. 
She thought this very remarkable to come to-day ; it seemed 
so like what she had done. “ Ah !” thought she, “ I must 
not blame Mary Anne, I see, for I have done the same ! — no, 
not quite the same, added she, in thought, “ I know my fault 
is not quite the same, but still I am afraid it is very bad.” 
Grace found spmething more of comfort for herself in the 
second morning lesson ; it was part of the sermon on the 
mount, and though she knew it very well, (it was a very 
favourite chapter of hers, and contained the very verse Ellen 
had spoken of to her the day before,) she now thought those 
words of our Saviour’s more beautiful than ever ; and as she 
read, “ Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted,” the tears filled her eyes, so that she was afraid she 
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could not have gone on: but she got over it, and went 
through above half the chapter, when her mamma stopped 
her, as she sometimes did, and said she would finish reading, 
for she saw Grace was tired. 

Grace thought she had never before observed so much the 
meaning of the psalms and lessons which she read. “ How 
good,” thought she, “ it is of mamma to read these with me 
every day ! — ah, if Mary Anne’s mamma did so with her : — 
especially the psalms, I am sure she could never have done 
such a thing ; the psalms speak so much against deceit and 
falsehood, and indeed against every thing wrong.” 

Mrs. Leslie talked to her little girl on the yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings. There was a great deal Grace could talk freely 
about ; but she felt very uncomfortable at the constant watch- 
fulness she was obliged to keep up, lest she should say any 
thing that should betray Mary Anne. “This cannot be 
right,” thought she. 

Once her mamma said, “ So I find Fanny Duff writes 
verses ! have you seen any, Grace ?” 

Grace was almost afraid what her answer might lead to, 
but she replied she had — they were about a bird. 

“ Ah,” said her mamma, “ that is what I heard of ; and it 
was from one line that Mary Anne got her pretty idea of the 
Bower — do you remember that line, Grace ? — 

* And live in bowers with thee.’ ” 

“Yes, mamma, very well,” said Grace — “Ah !” thought 
she, “ that line was the beginning of all my troubles ; for if I 
had not heard it perhaps 1 should never have mentioned my 
idea of the unfortunate Fairy Bower.” 

Mrs. Leslie then remarked, “ How like Mary Anne’s 
Bower is to the plans of your cousins in Hampstead ; but I 
suppose, Grace, you did help a good deal : in the flowers, I 
know you did, because of that fine long tendril, which you 
remember ever body was so amused about.”. 

This danger had never before struck Grace, — that her 
mamma would recognize her style of workmanship. She 
now wondered her mamma did not suspect, since it was well 
known that the decorations at Hampstead originated with 
Grace ; and ever since she first showed her skill that way, 
her cousins were very anxious she should come and assist in 
the preparations. But every thing was at present surprising 
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to Grace: she answered her mamma’s question as truly 
and simply as she could, and some other subject was intro- 
duced. 

Mrs. Leslie was in some respects like her daughter Grace ; 
or rather, the daughter inherited some of the mother’s ex- 
cellencies : one was a great simplicity of mind, and a heart 
perfectly unsuspicious, — not that Mrs. Leslie was wanting in 
sense ; she had common sense to a most uncommon degree, 
but she had not that quality usually called knowledge of the 
world , which quickly discovers evil and low motives in every 
action. Like the genius of our country’s law, she believed 
every body innocent, till proved guilty ; and though often 
rallied on her simplicity, she never yet had lost it. Many 
other mammas would have put Mr. Everard’s remark, the 
discovery of the originator of the name of the Fairy Bower, 
and her own surprise, together, and would have got a notion 
of the truth. Had such an idea of so young a girl as Mary 
Anne — so strictly brought up, too— come into her head, she 
would have almost discarded it again. She did not forget 
Mr. Everard’s remark, but as yet it had made no impres- 
sion. 

This week the dinner party took place, which was intended 
to greet Mrs. Leslie. It was a large party, and several 
guests joined it in the evening. The children had very little 
to do with it, but were for some time in the room. Grace 
was more noticed by old and new friends of her mamma, 
than she ever had been before. There was a good deal of 
music, and Mrs. Leslie sang. Grace was delighted at this, 
for she thought no one but her aunt Stanley, and one cele- 
brated public singer she once heard, sung like her mamma. 
Grace, though such a child, and a fond daughter, was not 
quite wrong in her judgment. Mrs. Leslie was a very beau- 
tiful singer, and the whole room was perfectly charmed. 
Afterwards she was warmly thanked, and congratulated on 
not having given up her singing. 

Mrs. Leslie said she did not mean to do that, and she had 
kept it up more than any thing, for the sake of her little girl, 
who she thought some day would sing. 

Some one asked if Grace had begun yet 

“ Not regularly,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ but she likes to sit 
and hear me, and she shows a taste for it.” 

A gentleman present shrugged his shoulders, and asked 
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if it was possible that Mrs. Leslie could waste such a voice 
and such science on a child. 

“ I do not call it waste” replied Mrs. Leslie, smiling, 
“ but then, you know, I am a fond mamma.” 

The gentleman answered that a hurdy-gurdy, or a ballad 
singer, would please a child equally ; and that it was dis- 
tressing to think of such powers as hers being so spent. 

Mrs. Leslie laughed, and assured him her little girl was 
a better judge than that, and showed a decided taste for mu- 
sic of all sorts, and especially for singing. “ I can assure 
you,” she added, “ she knows as well as I do, when I am 
out of practice ; and when it is so, often prepares the piano 
and opens my books of a morning, as a sort of hint. I dare 
say she will have observed I have a cold to-night.” 

“Well,” said the gentleman, politely, “she must be a 
greater critic than any one here, for no one else could have 
discovered it.” 

Mrs. Leslie was made to sing more than once again ; and 
in one song, an English ballad, a great favourite of Grace’s, 
the little girl crept round the company, and at last got close 
to her mamma’s side. After it was finished, little Grace 
whispered, “ Mamma, I am afraid you have a cold.” 

Mrs. Leslie saw the gentleman heard this whisper, and 
did not wish it to be brought into general talk, so answered, 
“Yes, my dear, I have a little cold,” and began playing 
an air. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Remember when the judgment’s weak 
The prejudice is strong. 

Song. 

Meanwhile a conversation was going on at a sofa, between 
Mrs. Ward and Mrs. Mason, the lady who had always 
spoken in praise of Mary Anne Duff. They began talking 
of Mrs. Leslie’s singing, and Mrs. Ward said she was glad 
to hear it again, and to find that Mrs. Leslie had lost no- 
thing. — “ She really gives up so much to her little girl, that 
I was quite afraid she would neglect it, though she told me 
she did not mean to lose her singing, for Grace’s sake.” 

“ That child is very little of her age, and not a very fine 
looking girl,” remarked Mrs. Mason. 
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“Not at all fine, I should say delicate,” returned Mrs. 
Wa$d ; ‘*yet she can be animated too, and sometimes her 
eyes are very expressive when she looks full at you ; but I 
do not admire them in a child, it is too much like a grown 
person to be pleasant.” 

“ You make me laugh,” said the other lady, “ to call that 
little girl like a grown person ; I can hardly fancy her ever 
grown up. Now your Emily, in manner, or Mary Anne Duff, 
in person, are much more like young women : Mary Anne 
is a fine promising girl.” 

“ Yes, but her manners are not what I like,” said Mrs. 
Ward, “she is as much deficient in self-possession as Grace 
is overburdened with it.” 

“ Do you call that little girl womanly and self-possessed?” 
exclaimed this lady. 

“ To be sure I do,” returned her hostess ; “ why, only 
think how she went through that scene of the coronation ! 
a very formidable scene, for a child ! with every eye fixed 
upon her, and Mr. Everard paying her every compliment 
he could think of. She seemed to mind it no more than if 
she was alone in the room ; while Mary Anne looked so silly 
and sheepish, I was quite ashamed of her. — You see,” said 
she, laughing, “ I am rather unreasonable, but I do believe 
Emily would just hit the right medium, only she would 
have been much cleverer — more theatrical than Grace.” 

“ Certainly she did go through all that very well,” said 
Mrs. Mason, “ but you would not compare Emily and that 
little Grace ; there must be several years difference between 
them.” 

“ About two, I think,” said Mrs. Ward. 

The lady was much surprised, and began to think of 
Grace with a little more respect. Yet she said she could 
not admire her as much as Emily or her cousins, the Duffs. 
— “ But,” she added, “ they are all fine girls, and so very 
clever.” 

“Grace is clever, certainly,” said Mrs. Ward, “but I 
don’t quite know what to make of her. I think her mamma 
is deceived in her, though she is so much with her. I 
think Grace rather a close character, and not quite to be 
trusted. Her mamma has the most implicit confidence in 
her: she tells me, and she believes , that Grace practises 
now every morning an hour, before breakfast ; but I have 
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my reasons for thinking it is not the case : Mary Anne 
found out something of the kind by question ing^Emily one 
morning. I did not choose to tell her mamma. Besides, I 
don’t know what you thought the other night, but I was not 
at all satisfied with that business about the Fairy Bower ; 
there was something very odd about it, and I cannot help 
thinking Grace got more credit about it than she deserved ; 
she turned so pale when she said she invented the name, 
that I could not help noticing it ; and when she took leave 
of Mary Anne that night, the colour rushed into her cheeks, 
and she looked as guilty as possible, and could not at all 
bear my eye. Besides, the children were so exceedingly 
amazed — they were so sure before that it was Mary Anne’s 
own naming. It was not hers, because you know she said 
so before us all in the drawing-room ; but 1 cannot believe 
it is Grace’s, somehow or other, and I am sure there is 
some mystery about it.” 

Mrs. Mason agreed that the long silence about it at sup- 
per was very strange, and reminded Mrs. Ward of her hus- 
band’s remark at the time, about Emily’s behaviour. 

“It was that remark,” replied Mrs. Ward, “ that first put 
these notions into my head, though I noticed Grace’s turning 
so pale before that. Emily is very fond of her new friend, 
and if Grace had hinted the name was her own idea, Emily 
might wish to give her the chance of the distinction. Emily 
is a generous girl to those she loves.” 

“ Well, really,” said Mrs. Mason, “what you say seems 
very likely ; what a shabby little thing she must be ! I never 
liked her looks much, as you might see.” 

“I do not say it is so,” answered Mrs. Ward, “but I 
shall keep a watch. Oh !” added she, “ one other incident 
I forgot : the morning after the party, the three girls were 
sitting at work with us, and talking over the evening, when 
Ellen, who you know is as simple as an infant, asked how it 
was that Grace had invented the name of the Fairy Bower ; 
and she reminded Emily of ‘ what she said ’ (I don’t know 
what it was) on the Monday night. Emily was silent, 
though I safw she tried to answer once or twice. Ellen 
again pressed the subject, and Emily said, in some confusion, 
* Whatever I said then, was a mistake ; for Grace did invent 
the name.’ Ellen persisted in her inquiries, and said, ‘ Then 
I suppose, Grace, you and Mary Anne talked it over to- 
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gether, and you then suggested that name for it, — was it so V 
Grace answered, 1 Something of that kind,’ and seemed very 
much annoyed, especially as I had all the time fixed my 
eyes upon her. Ellen then remarked, that it was very 
clever of Grace, for that nobody could have guessed by day- 
light it would be such an appropriate name ; for though it 
looked very pretty, there was nothing Fairy in it, till the 
lights were lit, and she appealed to me. I could with 
truth agree ; for next morning, when the bird was gone, 
and all the real flowers dead or withered, and the ends 
of candle and sockets appearing here and there, with a good 
deal of grease about it, it did look really deplorable ; I could 
hardly believe it was that elegant little device we had so 
much admired. — I cannot understand this affair, I say, but I 
ant} sure all is not as it should be.” 

Mrs. Mason agreed in this opinion, and some other sub- 
ject was started. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

Give unto me made lowly wise, 

The spirit of self-sacrifice. 

Wordsworth. 

The morning after the juvenile party, Emily and Grace 
had a long talk together, on their unfortunate secret. Emily’s 
wish for revealing it was a good deal abated — the eclat she 
"had anticipated, and which in the event had so greatly sur- 
passed her anticipation, had passed away ; nothing could 
restore it to Grace ; and Mary Anne too was gone, — her 
exposure must now be private. Yet Emily did wish the 
truth should be known, though she was not so pressing for 
it as yesterday. There was another reason that had some 
weight with her — the broken cup and saucer. Grace had 
told her, her hopes about Hanson’s undertaking. Hanson 
was going that day to visit among her friends, and had 
promised to go to John Edwards, the workman at Spode’s, 
the very first thing. She had taken the broken pieces with 
her, to match. Grace, as well as Emily, had had a private 
conference with her just before she left. Grace had been 
some time talking to Emily, to persuade her to let them 
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mention the accident to her mamma. Emily was against 
this, because she said if Hanson got a new cup, it would be 
so much better to tell the accident, and give the cup all at 
once. — “ Why should we vex mamma and make her angry 
with us, when we can do without ?” said she ; “ mamma 
will not care for it, and will be very much pleased when she 
sees the cup.” 

Grace had thought of this too, but it seemed to her more 
proper to mention the accident. She could not make her 
friend think so ; she therefore tried another way, more like 
Emily’s own arguments, and said, “But suppose Hanson 
cannot match the china after all ; how much worse it will be 
to have to tell it then than now. — And besides, it may be 
very long perhaps after I have gone,” added she, quite 
alarmed at the thought. _ 

“ Well,” said Emily, “ you need not look so frightened, 
suppose it is ! you know you would only escape a scolding, 
and it would all come upon me, — if I am not gone to school 
first.” 

Grace next represented, that it might be discovered mean- 
while, for the servants must know. 

Emily said nobody knew but Hanson, and that she said 
she had told nobody, and did not mean to do so ; that she 
was gone, and had taken the broken pieces away. She like- 
wise reminded Grace that the mention of this accident, would 
very likely lead to a discovery of the affair of the Fairy 
Bower, since Mrs. Leslie would hear of Grace not being 
well, and would find every thing out by her questions. She 
also remarked that Grace was fond of interfering with other 
people, — that if she had not, the affair of the Fairy Bower 
would have come out long ago, through herself ; and that 
now it was the same about the cup. She said it was very 
unkind of Grace to refuse her request, when she had so 
faithfully kept her secret ; that she should also remember 
that it was much more her business than Grace’s, for she 
had broken the cup ; and that the fault was towards her own 
mamma, not Grace’s. 

All this was true, and some of it reasonable. Grace felt 
the last representations as a little rebuke ; she was much 
ashamed of having urged the motives above-mentioned for 
telling of the accident, since her arguments had not been 
successful ; she therefore said nothing, and acquiesced. She 
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however felt more doubt and pain about it than any thing 
else she had done. She was herself a little afraid of Mrs. 
Ward: she would have preferred not telling her, on that 
account : it would, as Emily said, be pleasanter to have a 
cup to replace the broken one with. Again, she was aware 
of the danger of a discovery of the whole secret, and she 
shrank from nothing so much as being the means of this, — 
from nothing so much, except herself telling a falsehood, or 
doing any thing she knew to be wrong. To do Gr^pe 
justice, however, in spite of these two motives, she had much 
rather have told Mrs. Ward ; she would gladly have gone 
that moment and told it herself, if Emily would have let her ; 
and it was this strong wish she felt, that rather satisfied 
Grace she was not doing quite wrong in consenting to act 
by her friend’s wishes, rather than her own. Emily, too, 
was afraid of her mamma ; and this it was that induced her, 
as it were, to make a compact with Grace, that the one 
secret should be set against the other. Emily did not mean 
any deceit ; she thought her meaning and feeling very fair 
and natural. It was natural, and it might be fair, but it was 
not quite right, if she thought her mamma expected to be told 
of such accidents^ and Grace’s judgment concerning it was 
a much safer one. It is right to be prudent, and to look for- 
ward as to the consequences of our actions. Our Lord bids 
us be “ wise as serpents.” It is right also not to be prudent, 
and not to look forward to the consequences of our actions. 
Our Lord also says the children of this world, are in their 
generation wiser than the children of light. He would not 
have us wise in this sense. God has given us sense to dis- 
cover when we are to do the one or when the other ; and he 
has promised us His Holy Spirit, to enlighten our natural 
sense, and to enable us to bear consequences, whatever they 
may be. He also who can still the raging wind and tem- 
pest, can, in one moment, turn away from us consequences, 
however unavoidable and dreadful they may seem to us ; so 
that we need never fear, if we are, as Grace said, “ keeping 
innocency, and taking heed unto the thing, that is right.” 
This temper is called forth much more in small trials, such 
as the one before us, than in great ones ; because great 
actions and trials are usually more public ; indeed that 
makes them called great. Just so, large and coarse^fmint- 
ings have much more effect to a greater number of specta- 
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tors, than small delicate ones. The broad strokes tell more, 
and look much bolder and brighter ; they may also have cost 
much less labour. This actually was the case with Mary 
Anne and Grace. Maiy Anne’s conduct and manner, even 
though not very good, told well. Lady Musgrove, Mrs. 
Mason, and others in the room, praised her very much in- 
deed. She contrived to patch up, as it were, enough good- 
ness for that one public night. But her goodness would not 
stawl the test of every day’s small trials. The observant 
reaaer will have noticed this in her sad envy of Grace — be- 
fore this grand piece of wickedness, — in her desire of her 
cousin George’s attention, and in very many pieces of folly 
she allowed herself to indulge in. People who go through 
daily trials well, will go through great trials well— of that 
we may be sure. There is an old proverb, “ Take care of 
the pence ; the shillings and pounds will take care of them- 
selves.” Nothing is more true than this sentiment, as 
applied to matters of conduct. It certainly would have been 
safer if Emily had done as her friend wished, and not 
deferred telling her mamma. Grace perhaps could press it 
no farther. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

New scenes arise 

Thompson. 

This week was one of the children’s parties at a neighbour’s 
house. Grace of course accompanied them, and we had 
best hear her account of it to her mamma, when she re- 
turned. They had had such a very pleasant evening ! every 
thing was right. Mrs. Wallis and her grown-up daughter 
were so kind and good, and arranged every thing so nicely. 
They had dancing and cards, and Grace had both danced 
and played at cards. 

Mrs. Leslie asked her little girl if they played for money, 
and if she had ♦ny with her. 

“ We did not play for money, mamma,” said Grace, “ Mrs. 
and Miss Wallis came and arranged it all ; and in one 
game they set up a pretty gl&ss ship for tTie winner, and a 
nice little girl, the youngest among us, got it, which pleased 
them all very much, for she could hardly play at all, and 
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some one or other was obliged to tell her. Then the dancing 
was quite as pleasant ; we had some a^drilles, and then coun- 
try dances : some were very odd ; flrere was one half a slow 
tune, and half quick, very funny indeed, and very pretty ; 
but I did not dance in that.” 

“ Who played for you ?” asked her mamma. 

“ Miss Wallis, all the time, but once,” answered Grace, 
“ and then she was tired : and mamma, you will be alnfcst 
frightened to hear what I did, I played that one tune for 
them.” 

The next week another party of the same kind occurred, 
and Grace was full of anticipation. It was to be in London, 
and she was sorry to hear she should see none of those who 
were at the last party, and very few who were at the Wards. 
The young people came in from this party full of disgust. 
The three Wards were very open in expressing it. George 
said he would not go there again, there was such cheating 
at cards. Emily said that it was as bad in the dancing, and 
that she was black and blue with being shoved and pushed 
about ; while Ellen dwelt upon the scenes at supper time. 

Mr. Ward remarked upon Grace having said nothing, and 
asked whether she looked grave because she was shocked at 
the party, or at his children’s accounts of it ? 

Grace felt confused at being thus publicly called on, and 
said it was not such a nice party as that at Mrs. Wallis’s ; 
she had never been at such a noisy one before. 

“And I suppose,” said Mr. Ward, “you will be as dis- 
pleased with it as the others, when you talk it over alone 
with them.” 

Grace certainly felt displeased enough, and told her 
mamma a good deal of what went on ; she felt it much 
easier to do so than if she had known the young people there. 
Of some she did not even know the names, though the names 
of the leaders of mischief, at such parties, usually transpire 
and are bandied about. “ Oh, mamma,” said Grace, “ I 
have quite changed my mind since the other day ; then, I 
wondered why Mrs. Duff and Miss Newmarsh could object 
to cards and dancing, and now I quite agree with them ; I 
do not wish ever to see cards or dancing again. — You cannot 
think how shocking it was ! And first I thought it was be- 
cause they played for money, and then I remembered the 
other night they played for a ship, and might have been 
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violent and unfair if they had liked. Then I thought the 
fault in the dancing w^l>ecause we had only country dances, 
but we had them too lfSrweek.” 

Mrs. Leslie asked what was so very bad ; and Grace said, 
“ It was nothing but a romp at first, and a fight at last : some 
of the young ladies would be always at the top, and danced 
up and down in a sad boisterous way ; and after a great 
defll of pushing and shoving, some of the boys got to fighting. 
Then the cards were as bad ; what George said, mamma, 
was really true ; they did cheat, — I saw them ; but I think 
it was in fun at first. Then when it was discovered, they 
began to quarrel and were so violent that we got out of the 
way. I am sure I hope there will be no more parties while 
I am here.” 

Mrs. Leslie reminded her little girl, that there were two 
ways of doing all things that were proper — a right way and 
a wrong way. “ But you know, my dear Grace,” added 
she, “ that I am always afraid of too much dissipation for 
you.” She then told her little girl it was time for her to go 
to bed. 

There was one remark of Emily’s, in their Conversation 
on the morning after the grand party at home, which had 
made a great impression on Grace. This was her saying 
that Grace was fond of interfering with other people’s ac- 
tions. She thought over the whole transaction of the Bower, 
and she found that was the case ; but then, in excuse for 
herself, she remembered that Emily had not only spoken of 
it to her, but forced the secret from her. “ Ah !” thought 
she, “ if Emily had taken it all upon herself, I should not 
only not have prevented it, but should have been really glad, 
on some accounts meaning her present reserve towards 
her dear mamma. Emily’s remark however led her to re- 
flect on several things ; and one was the difference between 
what should be her own part and feelings, and Emily’s. She 
then tried to put herself in Emily’s place, when she first 
suspected the deceit. She saw in a moment that she should 
not have been able to rest, till she had made it certain one 
way or other. What a dreadful injury to Mary Anne, 
though only in thought. She next saw that the means Emily 
took to ascertain the fact, were the readiest and most natural 
in her power. It was much more unpleasant to find out the 
truth through Mary Anne, even if Emily could get at her 
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alone, than through herself ; and looking on it so, Emily’s 
conduct seemed mnch more fair to her now than it did at the 
time. She thought how angry shfthould be if any one 
took away Emily’s credit in any thing ; and though at the 
time, and even now, she thought the credit nothing worth 
speaking of, still Emily was right in wishing it to come upon 
the proper owner. When she thus distinguished her own 
feelings and line of conduct from Emily’s, she saw she 
might have been very wrong in compelling Emily, as she 
did, to act according to her own views. “ How much thought ,’’ 
said she to herself, “ it requires to act right ! Now several 
days have passed, and I have only just discovered this ! yet I 
wanted it at a moment’s warning. I hope, I am sure, it will 
be a lesson to me, as mamma always says, and that I shall 
remember it all the rest of my ife, not to interfere with 
other people’s actions. I see now it was right for Emily 
to wish Mary Anne exposed, and to try and see the matter 
set right, and it was right of me to wish to shelter Mary 
Anne." 

Grace got a little comfort by this discovery : she thought 
her small piece of deceit might be, perhaps, more than ex- 
cused, — it might be right. But the comfort she might gain 
on one sight, she lost, poor little girl, on the other ; for there 
was now a new point doubtful in her conduct, — her having 
unduly interfered. She was not, however, of that weak 
cast of heart, which would make herself more guilty than 
she was ; nor did she brood over such things. Hers was a 
healthy habit of mind, that turned her failings, her pains, and 
her pleasures even, to some good account, present or future. 
She therefore rose relieved by these reflections; especially 
after reading that morning with her mamma ; — for she 
found a verse in the Psalms, which seemed to show, it might 
be right at one time to “ bold the tongue," and at some other 
time (or as she interpreted it, some other person would be 
right) to reprove and set their evil ways before those who 
had erred. 

It was this morning that Mrs. Leslie said to her little girl, 
that she hoped in all this dissipation, she did not forget her 
prayers, night and morning. 

Grace said she did not, and she added, " I think, mamma, 
dissipation, as you call it, must make people remember them 
more than ever." 
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Mrs. Leslie was rather surprised at her child’s remark, for 
it was not exactly one^ierself would have made. It had 
been trouble and triaHvith her that had led her to think 
more and more seriously ; perhaps had she known all her 
little daughter’s present feelings and experience, she would 
have found it was not quite so different from her own ; there 
was pain of some kind in both. Mrs. Leslie said, “ T am 
glad, my dear Grace, that you think so ; I asked you because 
I did not quite know about Emily.” 

“ Oh, mamma,” cried Grace, warmly, “ I can assure you 
Emily is much more particular in that respect than I am. — 
And,” she added, in a lower tone, " do you know, she has 
four lines taken from that verse in the psalms, ‘ I will lay 
me down in peace and take my rest ; for it is Thou, Lord, 
only that makest me to dwell in safety.’ She says she could 
not go to sleep she is sure without saying these lines. I wish 
I could have learnt them, but I did not like to ask her to say 
them over again.” 

Mrs. Leslie said she was glad to hear all this of Emily ; 
and added, that Grace had no temptation in that respect. 

“ No, indeed, mamma, I have not,” said Grace, “ and I 
admire Emily so very much about it ; you cannot think how 
right and proper she has always been ; I am sure Constance 
could not have been more so.” 

“ Then, my dear, you still retain your admiration of 
Constance.” 

“ Yes, indeed, mamma, I do; I think she is quite wonder- 
ful, though only a little girl.” — Then there came suddenly 
into Grace’s head a thought how shocked Constance would 
be if she knew of her sister’s conduct — if it should ever 
come out ! She paused, and something like a sigh escaped 
her. 

Her mamma asked her what she was thinking of. 

She said she was thinking how shocked Constance would 
be at any body about her doing any thing wrong. 

Her mamma said, “ That was an odd thought, Grace ; for 
in such a large family the little ones must often be naughty, 
and Fanny, I hear, is not always very good.” 

“ I meant, mamma,” said Grace, ‘*any thing very bad.” 

“ My dear child,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ what could put such 
an idea into your head ? why do you think it likely any of 
the little Dufls should do any thing very bad ?” 
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Poor Grace found how dangerous the most common con- 
versation could become, under any circumstances of mystery. 
This reflection turned her mind on*her own misdoings, and 
she thought how wrong Constance would think she had been, 
and that herself would never have got into such a situatior. 
She however answered, “ I was only thinking, mamma, if 
they did, how shocked Constance would be.” 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Leslie, half smiling, “ I think 
you have rather odd thoughts just now.” 

Grace was afraid of saying another word. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Little again ! nothing bat low and little ! 

Shakspeare. 

We have forestalled some of the events of the next week, 
and must now continue them. Grace accompanied her 
young friends to another party close by ; it was a small and 
a quiet one, — ho cards and no dancing ; there were puzzles 
and quiet games. George found out that Grace could play 
at chess, and played with her. She was a better player 
than he expected, and she beat him the two first games : the 
first he thought accident, but the second he was provoked 
about, and determined to take more pains. Grace was very 
anxious about this third game, certainly, for George had 
been rather provoking and contemptuous. At first he want- 
ed to take off his queen, and then to give her the move. 
She thought this only good-natured ; but after being beaten 
the first game, he talked of its being “ all chance, as if he 
could not beat any little girl !” Grace was a little girl, and 
she did not care for being thought so ; but she did not like 
to be called so by George before strangers. George made 
such a racket about it, that a good many of the company 
were attracted, and two or three gentlemen came and looked 
over. Grace was very glad to beat, but said nothing. One 
of the gentlemen was very much pleased, and said, “ Why 
don’t you crow ? why don’t you clap your wings, little bird ? 
if I were you I should stand upon the table and crow !” 
Grace laughed, but she was very much pleased. 

George would have another game, and a very tough one 
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it was. Grace lost her queen, and George triumphed in 
rather an unmanly manner. Soon after, Grace forked 
George’s queen with her knight. It was neatly done, and 
the gentlemen were delighted. After this the game became 
tiresome, and some gave over looking on. It was a drawn 
game. Grace was more than satisfied : she did not expect 
to win, for she saw George was a better player than she 
was. The gentlemen however made a good deal of her 
play. Grace had good sense ; she was not persuaded to 
believe she played a bit better than she thought before. As 
they put away the men, for they were very handsome, and 
there was a box for them, Grace said to George, he must 
beat her some other time. 

“ Ah, you think I can’t,” said George, “ but I can, and 
you’ll see !” 

Grace said she did not think so— that she knew he would 
beat in the end, for he played a better game than she did. 

George neither believed her sincerity nor her judgment. 
He did not think her good enough for the one, nor clever 
enough for the other. He did her wrong. Grace saw it, 
and it made her smile to herself. 

This evening also the elders of the family dined out ; and 
Mrs. Leslie told Grace that some old friends of hers wished 
to see her little girl, and she must take her some day. 
Grace wondered very much why people should like to see 
children, and said she was sure they only said so from kind- 
ness. — “ I am sure, mamma,” continued she, “ I know some 
ladies, who had rather 1 was not in the room to be spoken 
to, and yet they talk to me, and to you of me.” 

Mrs. Leslie told her little girl she had better not say 
things of that kind, nor think them, — but speak when she 
was spoken to, try never to be in the way, and be obliged to 
any body who was kind to her. 

“ But, mamma,” said Grace, “ I really cannot help liking 
some people, even if they are grown up, better than others 
I hope that is not wrong. Now I am sure I should like 
aunt William and aunt Stanley, if they were not my aunts; 
and I should like you, if you were not my mamma 
and the tears started into poor Grace’s eyes at the supposi- 
tion. — “ And then,” continued she, “ I am sure there are 
other people I should not like much if they were my aunts ; 
is this wrong, mamma ?” 
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“ It depends on your reasons, my dear child ; but you 
know you have not much now to do with grown people, so 
you need not think about it.” v 

After a pause of consideration, Grace said, “ What a 
good remark, mamma, that is of yours, for now I think of 
it, I always can tell my reasons for not liking any body of 
my own sort of age, but I never can find out exactly why 
I don’t like grown up people. Of course it is as you say, 
and I need not think about it. Do you think I shall be able 
to tell why I do not like grown people when I am grown up 
myself? — can you, mamma ?” 

“ Of course, my dear child, I think I have reason for 
liking some people better than others, for else, you know, I 
should never have married your papa ?” 

This answer was a great comfort to Grace ; but it was 
also a great distress. She thought, “ Then of course 
mamma must have loved papa better than any body else in 
the whole world ; and yet mamma never saw him after I 
was two years old.” She had never before realized her 
mamma’s loss ; and she lost herself in thinking how thought- 
less she must have been till this moment. Seeing so many 
families, with both parents living, prepared her for these 
thoughts ; besides a little incident which had very much 
contributed to the first part of her conversation. At the 
small party she had just been at, was Mrs. Mason, who 
talked a good deal to Grace. She made her come and sit 
with her on the sofa, praised her hair and her eyes, and 
alluded to Mr. Everard ’s compliments to her, as she called 
them. Grace did not like this, and longed to be rude and 
run away, but she thought her mamma would not approve 
of her doing so ; she therefore sat still. Mrs. Mason then 
went on telling her, that she did not wonder at Mr. Everard 
admiring her so much, for that once he admired her mamma 
very much, and she should not wonder if he were to be her 
papa after all. — “ Should you like Mr. Everard for a papa, 
my dear ?” 

Grace stared at the lady in such a way, that Mrs. Mason 
felt the meaning of Mrs. Ward’s remark, that Grace’s eyes 
were like those of a grown person. At length she said, 
“ Mr. Everard is my godpapa.” 

“ Yes, my dear, I know that," said the lady, “ but I mean 
your papa — your real papa.” 
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Grace still fixed her eyes in Mrs. Mason’s face, and re- 
plied with a very proper tone and manner, “ What do you 
mean ! — my papa is dead !” 

Grace haa never before mentioned her papa to any 
stranger, and she felt as if she had been wrong in doing so 
now. Mrs. Mason actually was annoyed, and though an 
unusual circumstance with her, was at a loss for an answer. 
She however said, “ I know it, my dear ; but don’t you 
know people can marry again ? and if your mamma mar- 
ried Mr. Everard, he would be your papa V 9 

Grace did not think, this time, whether her mamma 
would approve it or not, but as soon as she could,, she slid 
off the sofa, and escaped to the other end of the room. — 
Soon after her games of chess began. Mrs. Mason’s re- 
marks had made her very uncomfortable ; she had never 
ohanced to have heard such made before. When her 
mamma alluded to her papa, she felt very much re-assured, 
and thought it exceedingly singular, since Mrs. Leslie very 
rarely mentioned him. She did not dislike Mr. Everard, or 
even feel much afraid of him now. She* had seen a good 
deal of him, and understood him a little, and she saw he 
was kind to her ; but when she went to bed, she got an 
opportunity, when Emily did not see her, of having a long 
look at her papa’s picture, and felt very much satisfied at 
the conclusion she came to, that it was not in the least like 
Mr. Everard. Few persons can understand the effect of 
remarks of this kind upon an observant and sensitive child, 
in Grace’s circumstances ; if they did, they would not be 
so cruel as lightly to inflict such pain. The ignorance a 
child is conscious of in such matters, adds to the sting, and 
should be its protection. There is an injustice, too, both to 
parents and children, as the effect of such communications 
unadvisedly made, may produce lasting and irremediable 
evils, and every parent has a right to make such an im- 
portant communication in the way that seems most suitable 
to the dispositions of children. But Mrs. Mason was not of 
a character to take such things into consideration ; she was 
of a social disposition, and had very little to do besides find- 
ing all the amusement she could among her neighbours. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

How partial parents' doting eyes, 

No child was e’er so fair and wise. 

Gay's Fables. 

The next day there was another large dinner party at home. 
The guests were principally neighbours of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward, and strangers to Mrs. Leslie. Mr. Everard, how- 
ever, was there, — also Mrs. Mason. The children appeared, 
as usu&l at such times, only in the drawing-room. After the 
gentlemen came up, there was music. Mr. Everard, who 
was very fond of music, and understood it thoroughly, was 
near the piano, as usual ; he asked Mrs. Leslie if Grace 
played well enough to be asked to sit down. 

“ Indeed she does,” said a nice-looking young lady — the 
Miss Wallis, before mentioned ; “ Mrs. Leslie, I was quite 
surprised at your little girl the other evening at our house ; 
the children were dancing, and some one proposed a new 
dance, with a slow air and a country dance. I really did 
not wish to undertake it, for I dare not play for dancing with- 
out the notes before me. Emily went and brought up your 
little girl ; she said she was not afraid, and I assure you she 
played for a good half hour without a single mistake, as steady 
as old Time.” 

Mrs. Leslie was pleased to hear Grace could do such a 
thing, as it was quite new to her. She said Grace had men- 
tioned playing one dance for them. She asked what slow 
air she played, and heard it was “ God save the King.” Mr. 
Everard said he had rather hear Grace play that, than any 
thing ; and Mrs. Leslie went herself to speak to Grace, who 
was just finishing some game. Grace was much more 
alarmed at the idea, than on the former occasion ; because, 
she said now that it was music, — then it was dancing, and 
nobody listened. Her mamma reminded her that, since it 
had been requested, people would be more pleased by her 
obedience than by her skill, and she need only suppose she 
was practising. Grace followed her mamma, sat down, and 
played “ God save the King,” through, with more touch and 
force than is commonly met with in a child. Every head 
was turned to the piano at the first notes of the well-known 
anthem, and every one was surprised to see there a little 
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girl, — and so small a one. She was made to play it over 
again. At the end, Mr. Everard ppaised her very simply, 
and so as not to annoy Grace at all. He asked her who 
taught her her chords, for they were particularly correct. 

Grace put her fingers on the minor chord in a sort of ner- 
vousness, and looked at her mamma, who was good enough 
to answer for her. — She had heard a gentleman play it in 
that way once, some time ago, and Grace found the notes out 
afterwards. 

“ I suppose you liked those chords and the bass ?” asked 
Mr. Everard. 

Grace said, “Yes, much better than the old ones.” 

Miss Wallis said she had observed the difference immedi- 
ately, and asked Grace to show her, which she did. Miss 
Wallis then played it, and Grace had to set her right twice ; 
also she made some remarks on her own mode of bring- 
ing in the parts, which showed a good deal of taste and judg- 
ment. 

“ But why,” said the young lady, “ do you not play those 
chords every time, and why not the same bass, which has a 
much richer effect V 9 

“ Because,” answered Grace, “ there would be too much 
of it, and because, you know, it comes in so much better the 
second time.” 

Miss Wallis said she had an excellent ear, and she wished 
she had half Grace’s taste. Some other persons round the 
piano also praised her. Mr. Everard said he hoped Grace 
would not trust to ear, or taste, but practise as her mamma 
and aunt had done before her, — “ Depend upon it,” said he, 
“ nothing is like practice for a lady’s play.” 

Grace was allowed to escape to the other end of the room. 
Some little girls would have been injured by this sort of 
praise — Grace was not likely to be : she was accustomed to 
remember advice more than praise ; and she often received 
praise as a piece of politeness to her mamma, which, in fact, 
the praises of children usually are. Grace, then, carried 
away Mr. Everard’s advice alone. “ That is just what 
mamma often says,” thought she ; “ nothing is to be done 
without practice,” Then one uncomfortable thought passed 
her mind, of what Mrs. Mason said last night, and mechan- 
ically she turned her head where that lady sat. Mrs. Ma- 
son’s eyes, and those of the lady to whom she was talking, 
seemed looking at her. 
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We will take the liberty of hearing what they have been 
talking about. — “Well, I do declare !” said Mrs. Mason, 
“ Mrs. Leslie is leading her little girl up to the piano ; I do 
wonder at mothers, — they do all think their children such 
prodigies ! and as for that little Grace, I am quite sick of her 
name ; every body is saying something or other of her; one 
talks of her dancing, another of her chess, another of her 
manners, and now, I suppose, we shall have he; music ! ” 

“ I can speak of her music,” said a lady on the sofa, “ for 
I was quite pleased at her talent, yet perfect simplicity, the 
other night, at my house.” 

“ Well, you may talk of her simplicity, if you please,” 
returned Mrs. Mason ; “ but I must say I can see nothing of 
it; in my opinion, there is a great slyness about that child, 
and I am not the first to notice it. I assure you, many 
persons have spoken to me of what took place here the night 
of their grand juvenile party ; and my opinion is, that Mary 
Anne Duff could tell tales that would make that little Grace 
blush !” 

“ It was Mary Anne Duff that devised the Fairy Bower, 
and was crowned queen, was it not ?” asked a third lady, who 
sat on the sofa. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Mason, “ and she deserved it, for a 
very pretty notion it was. — But,” added she, looking signifi- 
cantly, “ it is my opinion that some that night got more than 
they deserved.” 

The lady inquired farther, and Mrs. Mason became more 
explicit. Mrs. Wallis was shocked at the idea of such false- 
hood in so nice a looking child as Grace ; and Mrs. Mason 
supported her opinion by declaring many had the same 
thoughts, and assured Mrs. Wallis she would hear of them 
before long. She also said she had heard, from very good 
authority, other stories of Grace’s duplicity, and she was 
sure her mamma was quite deceived in her, adding, mothers 
always were, affection^ blinded them to every thing ! 

Mrs. Wallis said that Mrs. Leslie was not a person of that 
sort, and she never could believe any child of hers could be 
guilty of such a mean, base action. 

Mrs. Mason replied, that Mrs. Leslie was such a vast fa- 
vourite every where, that she had no doubt many would think 
the same ; but if people were bold enough to speak their 
thoughts, it would be found that pretty nearly all the company 
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that night were of her opinion. — “ Not Mr. Everard, of 
course,” she added. Then looking at the piano, where the 
party of whom she was speaking were grouped, she contin- 
ued her remarks in another direction. She* soon, however, 
returned to Grace, who was then showing Miss Wallis the 
chords, called her a conceited little thing, and wondered any 
body could see any thing in her manners ; for her part, she 
thought her the rudest and most disagreeable child in the 
world ; and she gave her version of the conversation between 
them the evening before. — “ I saw she was all alone, with no 
one to speak to, so I got her by me on the sofa; I did every 
thing to please her : 1 chose out the nicest cakes, and praised 
her, as you know one does children, talked to her ever so 
long, — when, would you believe it ! I turned to take a cup 
of tea, and this rude little thing had got off the sofa, and was 
at the other end of the room, when I turned round !” 

Mrs. Wallis did not receive all this as Mrs. Mason ex- 
pected ; so she continued in the same strain to the other 
lady. But we have heard enough to see that Mrs. Mason 
did not like either Grace or her mamma, and was not very 
scrupulous in the means she took to make others of her own 
opinion. No one had spoken first of the supper scene to 
her but Mrs. Ward ; but she had that morning been making 
calls, and for want of something better, had made it a sub- 
ject of conversation and mystery. It was a great pity that 
Mrs. Ward made any remark in the first instance, till she 
was more certain, especially to any person she could not be 
sure of. Grace was her guest ; and though but a small one, 
in a measure under her protection. Mrs. Ward did not like 
Grace, and suffered that feeling to make her forget proprie- 
ties she ought to have observed. Good breeding would have 
taught this, or true Christian feeling, — they are the same 
thing outwardly, and that is the reason th«f are sometimes 
mistaken one for the other. Mrs. Mason’s mode of talking 
is what is generally called gossip ; perhaps hers might go 
a little farther, Mrs. Wallis did not gossip, as far as we have 
seen. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

’Tis the sublime of man, 

Our noontide majesty, to know ourselves. 

Coleridge. 

Fear to stop and shame to fly. 

Gray. 

The next day Mrs. Ward and-Ellen were going to London; 
the latter to pay a visit to the dentist, and her mamma to 
make calls. It was not necessary for Emily to visit Mr. 
Parkinson, and she disliked his room too much to wish to ac- 
company them. Her mamma was surprised at her readi- 
ness to stay at home, for Emily was generally always ready 
for a day’s excursion, or any change. She found it was not 
mere politeness to Grace, — she said she wished to stay with 
her, for she liked her. 

“ My dear Emily,” said her mamma, “ I do think you 
are bewitched with that little girl ; are you going to become 
a sentimental young lady V 9 

“ Well, mamma, I cannot help liking Grace,” said Emi- 
ly, “ and I shall enjoy a morning with her alone ; for it is 
some time since I have had a talk with her.” — (Ellen had 
joined their evening toilet since Mary Anne left.) “ Espe- 
cially,” added she, “ now she is going away so soon, — there 
is scarcely a week left.” 

After Grace had read this morning, her mamma told her 
she had a letter to write, and Grace went down to Emily 
with her work. Emily was pleased, and said they should 
have a nice comfortable chat together. Grace rather won- 
dered at her feeling ; for she was never alone with Emily, 
without the sense of their secret becoming tenfold more 
painful to her. 

“ Why are you so grave, Grace ?” said Emily. 

* “I was thinking of a great many things, Emily,” an- 
swered Grace, “ and one is, that I am glad to be alone with 
you, for 1 want very much to thank you for something.” 
Thank me !” cried Emily, “ what have I done for 
you V 9 

“ Not done any thing exactly ; but said , — you said some- 
thing that I shall never forget, and I am very much obliged 
to you.” 
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“ What can you mean ?” asked Emily, seeing Grace 
quite in earnest. 

“ Why, you told me I interfered, and so I did, and I wish 
you to be so kind as to say you forgive me.” 

Why, Grace, I never shall get to know you ! you are 
certainly the oddest girl I ever knew f” said Emily, “ what 
do you mean V 9 

“ Grace then explained and said she could not help it now, 
for the time was past, and whatever came of it all, she must 
bear it, for she knew she had done wrong, and only asked 
Emily to forgive her. The tears stood in Grace’s eyes ; — 
Emily was amazed, — was perplexed, and could say nothing. 
Grace said, “ Then, Emily, you will not say you forgive 
me V 9 

“ How can I forgive you V 9 said Emily, “ I have nothing 
to forgive ; I hardly remember what I said ; I spoke in a 

f reat pet, and I ought rather to ask you to forgive me ; only 
never do such things.” 

Grace explained what she meant more clearly ; and end- 
ed with saying, “ Now, if I had let you tell all about it, as 
you wished, you know all thfift has happened afterwards 
would never have occurred ; so now will you forgive me ? — 
besides you know it is going on now.” 

Emily said she would do or say any thing to please her, 
adding, “ you are so strange, Grace, like nobody else ; you 
seem to think all the faults of every body about you, belong 
to you.” 

Emily said this more seriously than usual, and added, “ I 
am sure I don’t know what would become of you, if you 
went to school.” 

“ Is school so very bad ?” asked Grace. 

" Very bad ! to be sure it is ! why, I am almost a good 
girl there ; though some are a good deal better than me 
too !” 

“ You ? yes, of course,” said Grace, rather timidly. * 

“ I, good, Grace ? why I am sure you must think me very 
bad indeed ; and lately, that you have seen more of me, I 
have often wondered you will speak to me — but that is^he 
difference between you and Constance and some other good 
girls ; I don’t know what it is exactly though, I don’t like 
them but I know I like you.” 

Grace’s eyes glistened with pleasure at this confession, 
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and she said she was so glad that Emily liked her — she 
longed to kiss her friend — and some how or other she man- 
aged it. Emily was a good deal affected, but she got over 
it, and said, “ Well, now, Grace, that we have got so far, 
you shall tell me, don’t you think me very bad ?” 

Grace looked exceedingly amazed ; she longed to say 
how good and how clever she thought her ; and she remem- 
bered the difference she felt between her and her brother 
George, with some pain, but said nothing. 

“ Now, Grace,” continued Emily, with some vehemence, 
“ I have asked you, and you shall tell ! Don’t you think me 
very bad V 9 

“ No ! to be sure I do not,” answered Grace. 

“ Well, but do you mean to say I have never done or 
said any thing which you call ‘ wrong,’ since you have been 
here ?” 

Grace began going over the events of the Fairy Bower, 
which were always ready to start forward with her, and she 
could remember nothing — she was thinking whether not 
speaking of the broken cup, was sufficient ; but she consid- 
ered that, now, as much her own doing, as Emily’s; when 
suddenly, she knew not how, Emily’s habit of exclama- 
tion came to her mind. She coloured very much, and felt 
confused. 

“ Well,” said Emily, as quietly as she could, “say what 
it is ; I ought to be satisfied, you have been so long finding it 
out, I thought there would be a hundred things in a mo- 
ment.” 

“ Oh, Emily !” cried Grace. 

“ Well,” returned the other, “ say at once ; it is much 
worse to be kept guessing, as 1 am.” 

“ Do you really wish it ?” asked Grace. 

Emily assured her she did. 

“ But I know,” said Grace, you do not think it wrong, 
so ft is no use my telling you, I have heard you say, you 
don’t think it wrong ; I know many people do not.” 

Emily assured her she really wished to hear, and would 
not be the least offended. Grace then reminded her of the 
conversation that they had all together, the morning of the 
party ; when Isabella and Constance both objected to what 
she said. Emily now remembered and understood ; she said, 
rather satisfied, “ Oh, is that all? I thought it was some- 
thing much worse.” 
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“Ah !” said Grace, rather disappointed, “ I said you did 
not think it wrong.” There was a pause, and Grace ven- 
tured to add, “ How I wish you would !” 

“ Why do you care about it ?” asked Emily. 

(t Because,” replied Grace, I cannot bear people I am 
with, especially if I like them, to do what I think wrong. I 
am afraid you will say that is interfering again ; but I do 
not think I shall ever be able to help that and the glisten- 
ing tears in her eyes, proved her sincerity. 

“But,” said Emily, “if you were at school, you would 
see how impossible it is to avoid it. Every body does it.” 

“ But you know, Emily, even if every body does, we must 
not, if it is a wrong thing ; but you think it right.” 

“ Right !” said Emily, “ no, I don’t say right ; neither 
right nor wrong, because every body does it. Why, Grace, 
I am sure you do not think of every thing you do ; you , 
even, must do a great many little things without thinking 
whether they are right or wrong.” 

“Yes, little things,” said Grace, “and great ones too, I 
dare say, if I knew them,” and she thought of her late mis- 
take-; “ and I should do a great many more if I were at school, 
I know ; but I do not call this a little thing ; because I think, 
you know, it has, perhaps to do with one of the Command- 
ments ; but I know you do not think so.” Grace was sur- 
prised that Emily did not assent. The truth was, Emily had 
too much sense to give the light answer to Grace she had be- 
fore done ; for she knew well enough that it was not a fair 
one. Having no answer, Grace continued rather timidly, 
“ And I think if we do not quite know whether a thing is 
right or wrong, it seems so much better not to do it ; then 
afterwards, if we are sure either way, it is so much more 
comfortable, either to begin doing it, or not to have done it at 
all : don’t you think so, Emily ?’’ 

Emily said gravely, she had never thought so much of 
right and wrong, as Grace. “If I like a thing,” continued 
she, more in her own way, “ and it is not very bad, l do it ; 
and if I don’t, I don’t want to do it ; — why you know, I 
could never get on at school, if I did your way ; there would 
be no end of it ; and I must stand debating all day.” 

Poor Grace was always alarmed at the terra incognita of 
school — she pleaded guilty to knowing nothing about it ; and 
was only so glad her mamma did not send her to school. 
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However, she was clear-headed enough to keep to her point, 
and remarked, that school had nothing to do with what they 
were talking of. Emily said it had , because every body 
did it there, and it was so catching ; and it was impossible to 
express your feelings without exclamation of some soft or 
other. Grace agreed to this, and said it was very difficult — 
she often wanted words for the purpose. “ But,” continued 
she, “ do you mean that really every girl at your school uses 
such words ?” Grace just then remembered a remark Ellen 
had made of Selina Carey, and was afraid she too might 
have forgotten her first thoughts. 

" Oh, not quite a/7,” said Emily. “I know there are two 
who never do, because they have been watched and teazed. 
Elenor Brown sets every body to rights, and one day she 
took this up, and some of the girls said what I do, that every 
body did. Elenor said that Selina Carey did not, so we set 
about watching those two, and I never heard them say any 
thing of the sort, certainly. The other girls, also, set upon 
watching all the school, and kept a list, but I did not care 
about it. Elenor Brown, though, is a very disagreeable girl, 
really. I am almost sure you would not like her, Grace ; 
though perhaps you might, too. Selina Carey, every body 
likes ; but she is particular in all things, and is no rule, be- 
cause she is like nobody else.” 

“ But,” returned Grace, " if she is very particular and 
very good, and attentive to her lessons, as you have said be- 
fore, and every body likes her, I should think she is a very 
good rule.” 

“ Well, so she would be, for you, Grace, she is something 
like you ; I often compare you, and yet you are quite differ- 
ent ; I like her — but not as I like you. You know, I could 
not say all I have been saying to you now, to her ; — oh, no. 
If she was forced to object to any thing 1 did — these words, 
for instance — she never did, though — I should call her a 
‘ dear particular thing,’ give her a kiss, and run away ; and 
when Elenor Brown found fault with me, I said, why we only 
say ‘La;’ and we all went on arguing, just to provoke her, 
as long as we could ; but then, I always make myself a great 
deal worse than I am, to provoke Elenor — it is such fun.” 
Grace looked grave, though Emily’s manner was very droll 
and trying. “ Now, Grace,” continued Emily, “ you want 
to give me a lecture, and you are as bad as Elenor ; — no, 
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not as bad, either,— or as good, I suppose — but now you see, 
as I told you just now, how bad I am, and it is better you 
should know it at first ; for I am not likely to change, and 
then you know you can throw me off, and hate me at once — 
which will be much better ; I know you will in the end, for 
no good girl ever liked me, and you are the only one I ever 
took a fancy to.” There was some passion in Emily’s man- 
ner as she said this ; and she went on with more vehemence, 
“ Now, Grace, say it at once ; say you hate me !” 

Poor Grace was exceedingly affected ; she could only 
throw her arms round her friend’s neck, and say nothing. 
Emily’s tears, too, began to fall fast. At last she said, 
" You don’t mean to say, Grace, that you can like me after 
all I have told you.” 

“ I do,” said Grace, “ and I always shall, I am sure, — 
only, Emily, please do not talk in that way of yourself and 
of me, — I cannot bear it.” 

“ Well, but you must find out the difference between us, 
sooner or later,” returned Emily, “ and I had rather you 
should know what I am at once.” 

“ But if you think you are wrong, Emily,” said Grace, 
very much puzzled, “ why do you not change ? you can, 
you know, if you please ; do you really think yourself 
wrong ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure I am — I am wrong, and bad, and what 
you would call wicked.” 

“ Oh, Emily !” cried Grace, very much shocked, u how 
can you talk so ? I have never seen any thing to blame but 
that one thing.” 

“ Well,” replied Emily, “ that is partly your own blind- 
ness, and partly because I can keep pretty well before you. 
I always should, I think. Why, you know, I shall not use 
any of those words before you ; at least, I shall try not.” 

“ Oh, dear Emily !” cried Grace, distressed, “ that is worse 
than all !” 

“ Why ?” said the other, “ I thought you would like it.” 

“ If it is wrong to be done at all, it is always wrong, — and 
I think,” added Grace, doubtfully, “ it is almost worse to do 
as you say, than to do it always. No,” continued she, “ not 
worse , because it might get you into a habit of leaving it off ; 
but then you know'it is of no use to do any thing of that kind 
only to please any body like me. It ia not like your papa 
or mamma, or any body of that sort.” 
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“ But papa and mamma don’t tell me,” said Emily. 

V But suppose the third commandment does ?” answered 
Grace, very seriously ; “ do think of that, please, Emily ; I 
only ask you to think of it — it may be so, you know !” 
Emily said she could think of it ; but it was no use ; if she 
left off these things she must go on leaving off others, and the 
girls would all find it out, and she should have no peace ; it 
was much worse to make a turn, than to begin right at first, 
though that was very disagreeable, and that if she made any 
turn, it must be when she left school, and could do as she 
pleased. 

Grace had sense enough to know if people wish to correct 
themselves of any thing, it is best to begin at once, and not 
defer, and she said so. But Emily persisted that Grace 
could not judge, as she had never been at school. After a 
long pause, Grace said, timidly, “ But I suppose school is not 
worse than when we are grown up, and have a great deal to 
do, and a great many people to see, is it V 9 

“ Yes,” replied Emily, “ it is ; because then, you know, 
we shall be old, and may do as we please.” 

“ But still, then we may not do wrong,” said Grace. 

“ Oh,” said Emily, " right and wrong are quite different 
to us at school, and to grown up men and women.” 

Grace still fc'o&ld not think so, but her ignorance of schools 
and of grown up people made her diffident ; and besides, she 
thought she was quite teazing Emily, and had some time felt 
uncomfortable. She therefore only said, presently, that she 
hoped she had not said any thing to vex Emily, who assured 
her she had not, and reminded her that the conversation was 
brought on by herself. . A few kind words passed between 
the young friends, and then another subject was started. 
When the clock struck twelve, Grace said she must go to 
her mamma, and told Emily she was to ask her if she would 
like to go out with them, for they were going to walk before 
the beauty of the day was over. Emily was quite disposed, 
and went to prepare. Grace found her mamma folding the 
letter she had been writing, and she bade her light a taper. 
As Grace waited by her mamma’s side, she saw the direc- 
tion was to Mr. Everard ; she was just going to remark on 
it, with pleasure — for she liked Mr. Everard now, and wish- 
ed to say so, since at first she had been alarmed at his man- 
ner — when Mrs. Mason’s words came into her head, and she 
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could not speak. Thus — if there was really any truth in 
the insinuation— did that lady deprive a mother for ever of 
the comfort which such a spontaneous testimony from her 
child would have been to her heart. 

When Grace was at leisure, she thought a good deal of 
her conversation with Emily. “ How good she is !” was her 
first thought, “ how little she thinks of herself, — and how 
well of other people, — how I wish I was like her !” Then 
she considered with some surprise her way of talking, and 
going on to do a thing, when she knew it was wrong. If it 
had not been for the one specimen Grace had actually seen, 
she would have believed it was a misunderstanding of words, 
and only that Emily was much more particular than herself, 
— but this puzzled her a little, and she could not understand 
it. Then came her unknown world — school — and put an end 
to her speculations. She could only think, as usual, how glad 
she was that she was not there. 

Grace told Ellen, the other day, she never could tell people 
of their faults. She was mistaken ; she had done so before 
in her way, and had been doing so now, but she did not know 
it. It came to her hand, to do, and in the same way, no 
doubt, as she grew older, she would be able to correct others, 
when proper. « 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Lord ! Polly, only think— 

Miu has danced with a Lord ! 

Evelina. — Litter lv. 

The young people were to dine with the elder part of the fam- 
ily to-day, since Ellen was to have that pleasure, having 
spent the day in London ; and as the party did not return as 
soon as Emily expected, she proposed getting dressed ready ; 
for Ellen would have a good deal to say. Just as they were 
beginning, however, the carriage drove up, and presently 
Ellen found them out, in their room. She came in with all 
manner of pretty things in her hands, for they had been to 
the Bazaar. Emily began helping her to put them down, 
and was exclaiming, “ What have you got — let us see — how 
very pretty !” when Ellen said, “ I have got something to 
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tell you that will surprise you more than all in these pa- 
pers !” 

“ What is it ?” cried Emily, in a tone of pleased expec- 
tation, “ I like to be surprised.’* 

“ Well, you shall guess,” said her sister, “because I am 
sure you never can ! — I must give you one hint, though ; 
you know we have been to Grosvenor Square ; now, you 
shall have three guesses.” 

“ Well, it’s about Isabella, I am sure,” said Emily ; “ Is- 
abella is going to leave school, and coming out.” 

“ No !” said Ellen, “ but you’ll never guess, except I give 
you one more hint, — it has something to do with the Duns.” 
“ You don’t mean that they are all coming to Isabella’s 
grand parly ?” 

“ No ! but try once more.” 

“ Well, then, Isabella has given Fanny her beautiful pearl 
brooch.” 

“ No ! but you bum,” said Ellen ; “ really, Emily, you 
have been very near indeed. — It is, that Fanny is going to 
stay in Grosvenor Square — not going only to the party, but 
going to stay y you know, more than a whole week !” 

“ Well ! I am surprised,” said Emily, in a manner very 
satisfactory to Ellen. “ Why, you know, we never go and 
stay there ! — Really going ! do you say ? What will they do 
about the dancing and cards ?” 

“ Oh, I suppose Fanny will not dance or play ; — you know 
she can’t ; but mamma said that would not signify there ; 
because, you know, the Duffs have wished so much to get 
acquainted with the Wards; and now Isabella has taken 
such a fancy to Fanny — it’s very pleasant. Mamma was 
more surprised than you, and has talked of nothing else, all 
the way home. She is very much pleased, and thinks it will 
be such a nice thing for the Duffs.” 

“ And I was thinking,” said Grace, “ what a nice thing 
it would be for Isabella ; I mean, if k Constance knew her 
well.” 

“Oh, the Duffs will be the most pleased of the two,” said 
Emily, “ but it is only Fanny , you know, not all of them.” 
“ Yes, but mamma says the others will come afterwards, 
and she has always wished so much that they should be 
acquainted,” replied Ellen, “ indeed, it seems very odd to 
me that they should not; you know they are both our 
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cousins, and we know both so very well. I could hardly 
believe, till you reminded me, the other night, that Isabella 
and the Duffs had neve* met till that week, since they were 
quite little things ; and that my uncle and aunt had never 
seen them at all.’ 9 

“ Well, but how did it all happen?” asked Emily. — “ Isabel- 
la, I suppose, persuaded her mamma, as she sometimes can." 

“ Yes ; I will tell you about that presently ; but you shall 
hear first, what my aunt said to mamma. She began talking 
of our party, and she said she never was at one so nicely 
managed ; she was quite amazed, without dancing or cards, 
how an evening of children could be so spirited, and yet not 
boisterous. Then she said a great deal was owing to that 
elegant Fairy Bower, for it threw a grace and quiet over the 
scene, which the children felt insensibly — (I tell you her 
very words.) This led her to talk of Mary Anne Duff, and 
how clever she was, and she admired all the Duffs ; she 
said they were very superior to what she had expected, for 
she had never heard they were pretty ; and she thought 
their manners good — especially Fanny’s ; then she talked of 
Fanny’s writing verses, which Mary Anne told her ; I was 
by then, and heard her." 

“ Stop !" cried Emily, " I don’t understand, — what do 
you mean by then ?” 

“ Why, after the Coronation of the Queen of the Fairy Bow- 
er, you know, I went to lead Mary Anne into the back drawing- 
room, and found my aunt was talking to her ; Mary Anne was 
giving her an account of the idea of the Fairy Bower first 
coming into her head ; and she said it was from some verses 
of Fanny’s, and repeated one line, which you know : my aunt 
was very much surprised at Fanny’s cleverness, and spoke 
to Isabella about it, that evening. Well ! now I come to 
Isabella’s part ; she immediately set upon Fanny, about her 
verses, and said she wished she would write some to her . 
Fanny said she would with all her heart, and that she would 
do them by the time of her grand party, on the 28th ; which, 
you know, Isabella was always talking of. After some 
more talk between them, Isabella settled that she would do 
all she could to persuade her mamma to ask Fanny, to come 
and stay with her, to write these verses, to be ready for the 

f rand party : my aunt liked Fanny, and at last agreed, and 
l anny is to go next Monday.’’ 
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“ And the party is Tuesday week,” said Emily. “ Well, 
we shall hear all about it, to-morrow night, at the Duds. I 
really quite long for it.” 

“To-morrow!” cried Ellen, “I thought it was Saturday 
we were going.” 

“ So it was ; but did you not know, the other day, mamma 
had a note from my aunt Duff, saying that she could not 
persuade Miss Newmarsh as she thought she could, and so 
the party must be either to-morrow, or next week ; so mam- 
ma chose to-morrow.” 

“ But why did Miss Newmarsh object ?” asked Ellen. 

“ Why, you know, it was Saturday, and Miss Newmarsh 
never does any thing after seven o’clock on Saturday even- 
ing, because of Sunday,” replied her sister. 

“ If it was a large party it would be different,” said Ellen, 
“ but you know it is only just ourselves, and one neighbour’s 
family, and we should leave quite early. — I am so sorry, 
because of the little Wallises : but why did mamma say 
Friday ?” 

“ It is lucky mamma did say Friday, else, you know, 
Grace might have been gone ; for I want Grace to go to the 
Duffs.” 

“ Grace, gone !” cried Ellen ; “ what do you mean ? I 
thought Grace was staying at least a week longer ; and we 
hoped she would go with us to Isabella’s party ; my aunt 
sent a message to your mamma, Grace, about you and her- 
self too ; but she told mamma she did not like to make a 
formal invitation of it, to Mrs. Leslie, as it was but a juven- 
ile party. When does Grace go ?” 

“Next Tuesday,” said Grace, “mamma changed her 
mind, and settled it rather earlier, this morning.” 

“ Oh, how sorry I am !” cried Ellen ; “ that is worse than 
all. I never once thought of your going away, Grace.” 

“ I am very sorry, indeed,” said Grace ; “ I seem to know 
you all so well, now, I do not like to leave at all ; — but mam- 
ma says she must go home on Tuesday, and so it cannot be 
helped. Mamma said, too, that perhaps I should see you 
again before you go to school, so I have been thinking 
of that;’” 

“ But don’t you think your mamma will go, or like you 
to go, to this party, Grace ? because, I remember mamma 
said that she hoped it would tempt Mrs. Leslie to stay 
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for it will be a very grand one ; several little loids and 
ladies, as there always are, you know.” 

“ I don’t know, really,” said Grace ; “ mamma generally 
does as she says at first ; and you know, if she has business 
at home, she must go.” 

“ Well, I hope she will not,” said Ellen ; and here the 
dinner-bell summoned the young people. 

It was, as the conversation between the young folks 
showed, quite a new thing for the Duffs to make acquaint- 
ance with the elder branch of the Ward family. Lady Mus- 
grove had for many years steadily, though not unpolitely, 
avoided any intercourse, and it was only the sight of the 
young people, hearing of their talents, and the proof of what 
she considered an elegant taste in the Fairy Bower, which 
induced her to listen to Isabella’s entreaties. Isabella was 
resolved on her point, and had various methods for gaining it 
still in store ; but her mamma spared her the use of them, 
by consenting, after a moderate degree of teazing. Lady 
Musgrove did not ask all the family to the party. She told 
Isabella to write to Fanny, and say she wrote by her mam- 
ma’s request, to ask her to come on Monday or Tuesday, 
and stay a week, but not to mention the party. Isabella ac- 
cordingly wrote as affectionate a note as her circumscribed 
task allowed ; for her mamma would let nothing be said but 
what alluded to the invitation. Isabella had great difficulty 
in writing this note. — It may be thought singular, that so ac- 
complished a young lady should be at a loss in this respect ; 
she could have written an affectionate epistle, and have 
run on to any length ; or she could have copied a formal in- 
vitation, from the note tray. But any thing between these, 
did not come within the range of her powers. The note, at 
length, ran thus : — 

My own beloved Fanny, 

Mamma desires me to write, and send her compli- 
ments to your mamma, and she hopes she will allow you to 
come to us at the beginning of next week, and stay a week 
with me, in Grosvenor Square. Papa and mamma both de- 
sire their compliments to Mr. and Mrs. Duff. You know 
how glad I shall be to see you, 

My darling mignonne, 

Your own Isabella. 
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This was shown to Lady Musgrove, who said it would do 
pretty well ; but made Isabella date it very fully, and add 
her surname to her signature ; also, she presided over the 
direction. Isabella was about to write, simply Miss Fanny 
Duff, Winterton ; — it became eventually, — 

Miss F. Duff, 

James Duff, Esq,, 

Winterton , 

Surrey . 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Defer not the least virtue. 

Oeorge Herbert. 

The next morning, which was Friday, Emily and George 
went out after breakfast, in order to make a new arrange- 
ment, in consequence of Mrs. Leslie’s leaving on the follow- 
ing Tuesday. She came for a fortnight, and had stayed 
nearly three weeks ; still every one had hoped she would 
yet prolong the visit, — both Mrs. Leslie and Grace being ac- 
ceptable in their respective circles. Mrs. Ward certainly 
expected that the invitation to Grosvenor Square would be 
an inducement, and she considered Mrs. Leslie’s neglect of 
it, as another proof of her very unaccountable simplicity. 
At first, she thought that Mrs. Leslie was offended at receiv- 
ing no regular invitation, and she explained fully Lady Mus- 
grove’s reason ; but she found this made no difference in Mrs. 
Leslie, who, however, was so easy and pleasant about it, 
that it was impossible to be angry with her, as Mrs. Ward 
felt inclined to be. When Mrs. Leslie and Grace came 
down this morning, with their work, they found Ellen alone 
in the room ; and they heard where George and Emily 
were gone ; Mrs. Leslie said to Ellen, it was very kind of 
them to take so much trouble for Grace’s sake. “ I assure 
you, my dear Ellen,” added she, “ Grace and I shall talk 
a great deal over this visit, so much pleasure will last Grace 
for a very long time.” 

Ellen could speak of nothing but her sorrow that the visit 
was at an end ; and they went on, talking on the past and 

10 * 
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future. Grace was delighted to hear her mamma say, she 
hoped now they would often meet in holidays. 

After some time Mrs. Ward came in ; she presently said, 
“ Do you know, the most extraordinary thing has happened, 
I ever met with. Thomas just now came to me with a very 
long face, and told me that one of the coffee cups and saucers 
of fie best tea service has disappeared ; — nobody in the house 
knows any thing about it.” 

“ Somebody must have broken it,” said Mrs. Leslie. 

“ But then, you know, the pieces would have been found 
in one of the rooms, next morning. I know I can trust 
Thomas, and I think I can, the rest of the servants ; and 
they say, that really and truly they know nothing about it. 
Thomas says he did not put away any of the best things till 
yesterday, because we were having parties so often ; and yes- 
terday, he first counted them over, and could not make them 
right ; but as he was in a hurry to be ready to go with us to 
London, he said nothing, hoping to find the missing one, 
among some other set ; but he and all the maids have looked 
every where. — I saw no cup broken ; did you V 9 
“ No,” said Mrs. Leslie. 

“ No,” said Ellen. 

Poor Grace ! we hope the reader feels a little for her. 
“You may think it strange,” continued Mrs. Ward, “that 
I should think so much about a cup and saucer ; but, besides 
their being really very handsome, they were the gift of my 
poor mother, on our marriage ; and she took a great deal of 
pains, indeed, about the pattern and form ; besides, several 
have unfortunately been broken, and mostly coffee cups ; 
so that they become very precious now. I told Thomas 
when he first came, he might break any thing in the house, 
rather than that t6a service.” 

“ As you cannot find the pieces, I cannot help hoping the 
cup and saucer may be found whole,” said Mr. Leslie. 

“ No, indeed, I quite give that up, for I feel pretty sure 
some one has broken them, and is afraid to tell. I mean to 
question all the children ; — of course I should not care so 
much if they could be matched ; but I have tried different 
people at Spodes*, and they all say it cannot be done.” 

After this the subject was dropt. Grace felt very misera- 
ble, and longed for Emily’s return. Other matters were 
talked of, but Grace thought of but one ; and when she heard 
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the hall door open, she went and caught Emily, and made 
her come at once up stairs, to take off her bonnet. Here 
she told her what had just happened, and she said, “ Now, 
Emily, do, pray let us— or me— do once right in this unfor- 
tunate business ; — let tne tell I broke the cup.” 

“ But you did not” said Emily, (Grace always fancied 
she actually had,) “ it was 1, you know, and you agreed that 
it was by business.” 

Grace remembered her lesson about interfering, and was 
silenced. “Fll tell you what Pll do,” continued Emily, 
“ if mamma asks me, I will tell her at once ; but, you know, 
Hanson is to come to-morrow, and then we shall know about 
it ; and it is a great pity to tell now, when Saturday is so 
near, and we have been waiting so long.” 

" May I just say one thing ?” asked Grace, fearfully. 
Emily gave her leave, and she said, that “ the cup was 
brought up for me , and you cannot think how uncomfortable 
I have been down stairs, all the time your mamma was in- 
quiring about it.” 

Emily still persisted it was her affair, and repeated, she 
would tell if questioned ; also reminded Grace of the cer- 
tainty of the whole affair of the Fairy Bower coming out by 
this disclosure ; representing very strongly that her mamma 
would be much more angry and sorry that the acquaintance 
between the two families of cousins should be checked, or 
most likely put an end to, than that the breakage of a cup 
should be concealed; and she also said it would be more 
ill-natured than ever, now to betray Mary Anne, or to do the 
least thing that might lead to a discovery. Grace had never 
thought of all this ; she saw now that confessing this small 
accident would almost certainly lead to a breach for ever 
between these two families; and she had seen, that Mrs. 
Ward was very anxious indeed, for some reason or other, 
that the acquaintance should take place. Her new rule, 
however, came to her relief, and she resolved not to interfere ; 
as, without doubt, in this matter, Emily had the greatest 
right to direct. She, therefore, only asked Emily what she 
was to do if Mrs. Ward questioned her, adding, “then, 
I will tell ; only you shall say how.” , . ' 

Emily said, “ Tell mamma I know all about it.” 

“ And then, Emily, about my owti mamma ; I must tell 
her if she asks me !” 
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Emily said she could do as she pleased about that ; but 
hoped Mrs. Leslie would not tell. She also explained that 
she should not care herself that Mary Anne’s deceit should 
all come put, but that her mamma would be very much 
vexed that any thing should occur just at this moment, and 
certainly it was not fair that Fanny should suffer for her 
sister’s fault ; “ However,” she added, " it is not at all un- 
likely, for my uncle is very particular in such things, and 
my aunt, I know, would be very glad to get rid of Fanny’s 
visit altogether.” 

After this, Emily endeavoured to console Grace a little, 
by its not being likely that any thing farther should occur 
to-day, about the cup, for it was just one o’clock, when they 
were to dine in the library, and then be off directly for 
Winterton, and that she had other things to talk of to her 
mamma — about the little party for Monday, and so on. 
This was true ; and besides Mrs. Ward had a note to write 
to her sister, for the young people to take ; for, from the 
change of day, the elders were not able to go to Winterton, 
as before arranged, since they were engaged to dinner at a 
neighbour’s, in Fulham. Mrs. Ward regretted this much, 
as she wanted to talk over Fanny’s projected visit, and other 
things, with her sister. Mrs. Ward, therefore, wrote her 
note, instead of coming in to luncheon, as usual, and the 
children departed without any questions being asked. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

Judge before friendship ; then confide till death. 

Young, 

Grace felt her other trouble coming on as she approached 
Winterton. It was above an hour’s drive, especially now 
the roads were heavy, and they reached the house rather 
before five o’clock. Grnce quite dreaded seeing Mary 
. Anne; and much more from the feelings she imagined must 
be hers, than from any thing else. The parting scene had 
convinced her that Mary Anne was conscious of some de- 
linquency, and now that lasting results seemed likely to be 
I the consequence of her deceit, Grace wondered more and 
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more how she felt, and how she looked. She soon had a 
view of the latter, at any rate ; but, became only more and 
more perplexed as to the former. Mary Anne greeted 
Grace among the rest, and all began talking. Fanny was 
in very high spirits, and her new prospects soon became the 
topic of conversation. 

“ I suppose you have heard,” said she, “ that I am going 
to stay a week in Grosvenor Square, with your cousin 
Isabella.” 

They assented. 

“ Ah, Fanny is very much pleased,” said her mamma ; 
“ but she should remember it was all Mary Anne’s doing, 
and it is rather hard on Mary Anne that her generous feel- 
ing should not get its reward ; but I tell Mary Anne she 
must not mind, her turn will come some day.” 

“I am sure,” said Constance, “ / should not think it 
much of a reward to go to Lord Musgrove’s, they are all 
very worldly people, and mix in very worldly society ; be- 
sides, I dare say there will be cards and dancing, every 
night.” 

“ I don’t care for the cards or dancing, or any body I 
shall see, but dear Isabella,” said Fanny, “ and she will be 
all the world to me !” 

“ All the world, Fanny ! what a false sentiment and ex- 
pression!” said her sister. 

“ Ah ! Constance, that is because you love nobody, as I 
do Isabella, and you do not understand that feeling,” return- 
ed Fanny. “ Isabella and I love each other, just as Edwin 
and Angelina did ; only they were man and woman ; and 
just as Damon and Pythias did, only they were two men. 
She says to me ; 

4 No, never from this hour to part, 

We’ll live, and love so true.’ 

And 1 say to her, — 

4 The sigh that rends thy constant heart, . 

Shall break thy Fanny’s too.* ** 

“How can you be so ridiculous, Fanny?” exclaimed 
Constance. 

“ You may call it ridiculous if you please,” said Fanny, 
“ but it is quite true, and you would have been very glad to 
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go to Lord Musgrove’s, if Isabella had taken the fancy to 
you, she has to me ; you know how much you talked of her 
and liked her at first, when you and Miss Newmarsh fan- 
cied you were her favourite. I knew how it was, all the 
time, and could have laughed at you !” 

“Fanny, you do not understand me,” said Constance, 
with great command of temper. “ I liked Isabella then, 
because there seemed a great deal promising about her ; 
and I should then , and would now , do any thing to do her 
good ; hut I would not go to such a house as that, for mere 
fancy and pleasure, as you are doing ; I hope I am not so 
inconsistent.” 

“ Well, and u^hy may not I do Isabella good V 9 asked 
Fanny. 

“ Nonsense, Fanny,” returned her sister, “ you know very 
well, that is not your reason for going, and you do not think 
about it.” 

“ No,” said Fanny, “ because I love Isabella too much to 
think of any thing but seeing her : don’t you know that the 
presence of the beloved object is every thing ? why ! don’t 
you know that people die willingly for those they love, as 
Angelina says when she thought Edwin had died for her, — 

* And there forlorn, despairing hid. 

I’ll lay me down and die , 

*Twas so for me that Edwin did. 

And so for him will I.* • 

You see she is quite ready to die for him, as I am for 
Isabella.” 

“ How ridiculous you are, Fanny,” cried Constance, 
“ talking of dying in that way ; why should you die for 
Isabella’s sake ? I’m sure she would not die for you. I dare 
say she cares very little about you.” 

“ But she does, though,” said Fanny, “ else why has she 
asked me, for a whole week ? the fact is, you do not under- 
stand what true friendship is, and you say, like Edwin, when 
he was vexed, 

* And what is friendship but a name 1 — 

A charm that lulls to sleep, 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

But leaves the wretch to weep.* ** 

“ I am sure,” replied Constance, “ I say no such stuff.” 
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“ Fanny just knows Edwin and Angelina,” said Mary 
Anne, “ and can quote nothing else.” 

“ Well, no wonder, that is all Miss Newmarsh’s fault,” 
replied Fanny. “I should be glad enough to have more 
poetry like that ; but that , and Henry and Emma, are the 
only two pieces, in all our poetry, at all to my taste — yes ! 
and the rest of Goldsmith, and a piece here and there, per- 
haps, in other books. Miss New marsh is so cross, she lets 
us have no poetry at all.” 

“ No poetry at all ! what do you mean ?” said Constance, 
" why, we have all Milton, and four volumes of that sweet 
Cowper, and all Goldsmith besides, and several collections 
of the extracts from all our best poets, modern and an- 
cient !” 

“ Yes, I know that, and I say I like pieces here and there, 
and some of Cowper ; I like that line, — 

* Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness !* 

So beautiful it is ! that is what Isabella and I are to do— to 
fly like my bird, far away from all the bustle and evil of the 
world, and live quite happy, all alone !” 

Here George, who had been with Campbell and some other 
boys, came into the room, and joined the party. 

“ Live quite happy, all alone, Fanny !” cried he, “ that 
I’m sure you would never do ! why, you’d have nobody to 
talk and quote poetry to.” 

“ By quite alone , I mean just one more,” said Fanny. 

“ That is, by ‘ one,’ you mean ‘ two and by ‘ two,’ 
you mean ‘three,’ and soon. But pray who is this ‘ one 
more ’ to be ? — Isabella, or me ? oh, not poor me ; I see by 
your look of contempt ; oh ! oh ! dear me ! dear me, what 
shall I do ?” continued he, pretending to cry. “ Fanny 
likes Isabella, whom she has seen just twice, better than me, 
whom she has known all her life ! ah ! well does her fa- 
vourite poet say all that about Friendship !” and he rehears- 
ed the stanza Fanny had just before done, but in very dif- 
ferent style ; repeating the last line, and ending, “ ah, to 
weep ! to weep ! how true that is ! cruel Fanny !” 

Of course, this gave a turn to the tone of the conversa- 
tion ; no one could help laughing at George, for he was 
very droll, and very good-natured ; but Fanny was a little 
provoked. 
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“ Well, Fanny , dear /” continued he, “ don’t be angry, 
it’s I, you know, that should be angry.” 

“ Why should you be angry ?” asked Fanny. 

“ Because,” replied George, “ I see, as plain as a pike- 
staff, that you are going to cast me and all of us off, for 
your darling Isabella ; and as I don’t care for bouncing B 
one half so much as I care for myself and all the rest of us, 
of course I am very angry, and think you a very silly girl.” 
“ I am sure, George, you are very rude to speak of your 
cousin in that way,” said Fanny. 

“ Well, then she has no business to be my cousin ,” re- 
plied George, “ for you know, Fanny, I am not more polite 
than necessary to any of my cousins 

“ Indeed you are not !” cried Fanny, “ and I hope before 
long you will learn better manners !” 

“ Weugh !” exclaimed George, with a long whistle, “ my 
dear pretty Fanny, I see we must have a little serious talk 
together.” Then assuming a graver air, he asked her 
whether she thought there were any such people in the 
world, as those of whom Edwin speaks — 

* Who leave the wretch to weep.* ” 

She said, “Yes, all bad people.” 

“Well, Fanny dear ,” said he, “ take care you don't 
make another of these * bad people, 9 ” 

“ Do you mean,” cried Fanny, indignantly, “ that I shall 
deceive and desert Isabella, and leave her to weep and to 
die ?” 

“ No, not exactly that,” answered George, “ but that you 
will desert all of us, and leave us to die, — you know, you 
have made me weep already.” 

“ George, what nonsense you talk !” cried Fanny, impa- 
tiently. 

“ Well ! and pray why have not we quite as much right 
* to die, if we please, as Isabella ?” said George, “and as to 
nonsense, I appeal to the company ! Now, Grace, you are 
no relation to any of us, and are, besides, always the fairest 
judge in the world : have I talked more nonsense than this 
cousin of mine ?” 

Grace had now become used to being appealed to by 
George, and generally found something to say ; she was 
rather afraid now, as she saw to her surprise, that Fanny 
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was really provoked ; she answered, “ Why there is a 
great difference between you ! one is in jest, and the other 
in earnest.” 

“ Very good — sapient judge !” cried George ; “ Fanny 
is in earnest in her folly ; I am in jest in mine. 

“ Not in her folly ; in her sense," returned Grace, “ you 
may keep your folly to yourself, George.” 

“ Sense ! sense ! do you use that word in two senses ?” 
said George. “ A pun I do declare ! but a very vile one, 
for nobody but you, would have thought of either sense or 
meaning, from the lips of my fair cousin there ; don’t look 
shocked, Grace !” continued he ; “ you don’t know Fanny 
yet — she will not be offended ; she sets up for being a young 
lady, with sentiment instead of sense, and poetry instead of 
meaning.” 

“ Well, and are not sentiment and dear poetry worth all 
the dull things in the world put together ?” exclaimed 
Fanny. 

“ There !” cried George, triumphantly, “ what more would 
you have? You see, Grace, Fanny would not let you help 
her off! so you might have spared your pains.” 

The young people were here summoned to a very plenti- 
ful tea, which broke in upon the conversation. George was 
too fond of amusement at all times, and not very serious ; 
yet he gave Fanny some hints in this conversation, which 
might have been of use to her all her life, had she attended 
to them ; but it was rarely that she took in or considered, 
the advice and opinion of her elders and instructors ; much 
less would she listen to those of her companions, if they 
were disagreeable to her. Now, especially, she was more 
elated than she had ever been in her whole life, and George 
had perceived this. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Thus conscience does make cowards of ns all. 

Shakspeare. 

There were puzzles and riddles for the young people after 
tea. All the party amused themselves with them ; mean- 
while, the following conversation took place. 
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“ So, Fanny,” said Emily, “ I find you and Isabella set- 
tled this visit together, the other night.” 

Fanny said that Isabella proposed it, and talked it over. 

“ And how was it your mamma and Miss Newmarsh con- 
sented ?” asked Emily. 

“ Miss Newmarsh was very much against it,” replied 
Mary Anne ; “ she said, if it was Constance, she should 
have been glad, because she had principle and firmness, and 
would do Isabella good, but that Fanny was quite unfit.” 

“ And she said too,” added Constance, “ that it was a 
great slight to ask Fanny, and not Mary Anne, who was the 
beginner of it all, and whose elegant fancy was so conspicu- 
ous the other night ; by the bye, we have been trying to 
make those flowers, and we cannot do it at all, the tiresome 
people send us the wrong paper and wire ; and the gum will 
not hold, and nobody can cut out the leaves properly ; we 
have tried in vain, and now have quite given it up. How 
did we manage the other day ? it seemed as easy as pos- 
sible.” 

“ Oh, the paper was the right sort, and so was the gum 
and the wire, and there were so many of us,” said Mary 
Anne, hoping to put off any dangerous remarks. 

“ And you know Grace helped us,” said Ellen, "and cut 
out all the patterns, and taught us how to make them up ; 
you know she knew more about the flowers, a great deal than 
you, Mary Anne, though it was all your plan ; oh, by the 
bye, Mary Anne, I wanted to ask you, when I saw you, how 
it was about the Fairy Bower, — the name I mean.” 

While Ellen was speaking, ‘Mary Anne was reaching over 
for the snuffers. It has been before remarked, that she was 
not handy ; and the confusion and alarm into which Ellen’s 
impending question threw her, increased her natural clumsi- 
ness. In her hurry and agitation, she upset one of the 
candles, on the puzzle Ellen was putting together. “ Oh, 
Mary Anne,” cried several voiees, “ see what you have 
done ! how could you be so awkward ?” 

“ Mary Anne always is awkward,” said Fanny. 

Every body was disturbed ; the bell was rung ; the 
damage, that table, puzzle, and candle had sustained, rec- 
tified ; and Ellen went up stairs with the maid, to do the best 
she could with her frock and her hands, both of which had 
severely suffered. As soon as Mary Anne had seen things 
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pretty straight in the drawing-room, she said she would see 
after Ellen, and left the room. 

44 I have no patience with her ! said Emily, in a lowered 
voice, to Grace, as they walked to a sofa at the other end of 
the room, “ and if it was not for mamma, I would tell all 
this moment.” 

Constance and Fanny, finding the party at their end of 
the table broken up, presently followed them. 

44 Why, Emily,” cried Fanny, whose spirits seemed con- 
stantly rising, “ I am surprised at you, who always laugh at 
me ! I am sure you are quite as sentimental, with Grace 
Leslie, as I am with Isabella ! how you have been whisper- 
ing to her !” 

44 Well, and why not? may not I have a 4 darling mig» 
nonne 9 as well as Isabella V 9 cried Emily, taking off that 
young lady to the life. 

“ Fanny is so delighted at what she considers her good for- 
tune,” remarked Constance* “ that she cannot contain her- 
self ; you cannot think how ridiculous she has been ! she 
carries the note close to her heart, and is every minute say- 
ing something or other to us, to try and provoke us. Poor 
Mary Anne cannot bear it ; for she is very much vexed, 
certainly, and says it is very hard the reward should all 
fall upoi* Fanny, who has done nothing.” 

“ Done nothing ! indeed !” cried Fanny. 

Her sister, without heeding the interruption, continued, 

44 But 1 don’t care the least in the world for it. I would not 
go to Lord Musgrove’s house, if they were all to come here 
and ask me.” 

44 But you would to do Isabella good, you said so,” re- 
marked Grace, in an inquiring tone. 

“ Yes, but that would be done in quite a different way,” 
said Constance. 44 1 would not go for mere pleasure, or to 
the party which Fanny is always talking about. If I ha<S^ 
had more serious talk with Miss Ward, and she had taken a 
fancy to me, and asked me to come, I might perhaps have 
gone then.” 

“Well, and that is just what she has done with me,” 
cried Fanny. 

“ Nonsense, Fanny !” said her sister, 44 you know, you 
talk nothing but ridiculous stuff to her, as well as to every 
body else.” 
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~ “ Well, but just remember, Constance,” returned the other, 
“ that you and I, both had what you called a serious talk 
with Isabella in the ante-room, before it was the Fairy 
Br)wer, and that you were very much pleased with her, and 
Miss Newmarsh too, and if she had liked your seriousness 
as well as mine, you would be so still.” 

“ I shall always be ready to do her good, I hope,” said 
Constance, with her usual command of temper, “ but I do 
not consider yours the right way. I should just as soon 
think of going to a regular dance and card party at the 
house, which nothing would induce me to do.” 

“ Nothing but an invitation, I suppose,” said Fanny. 

“ Fanny, you are very contemptuous, but I forgive you,” 
returned her sister. 

“ Do you mean to go on in this way, Constance ?” said 
Emily ; “ I declare if you do, by the time you are grown 
up, you will be fit for nothing but a monastery, and you 
must leave the world, and shut yourself up in a convent.” 

“ I hope I shall leave the world,” returned her cousin, 
“ but I hope I shall not shut myself up in a convent, and 
be any thing so shocking as a nun.” 

“ Not be a nun !” cried Fanny, “ not be a dear beauti- 
ful nun ! Oh, I had rather be a nun than any thing else in 
the whole world !” 

“Really, Fanny, I am quite ashamed of you,” said her 
sister. “ Do you know what you are saying 1 don’t you 
know a nun is a Roman Catholic ?” 

“ Oh, but a nun is the most unfortunate and interesting 
creature in the whole world!” cried Fanny, “and they all 
look so miserable, and wander about and sing all night, 
and they wear long black garments, with a streaming white 
veil, and an immense long string of beads, with a cross at 
the end of it ; and they go about curing all sick people, and 
^Mnding up their wounds.” 

“Fanny !” cried Emily, “what a medley you are mak- 
ing ! I know what it is all from. I told you of a nun in 
one of Mrs. Ratcliff’s novels, and some one else has been 
talking to you of Madame de Genlis’s ‘ Siege of Rochelle,’ 
I am sure ; but all that is not true of nuns !” 

“ No, to be sure not !” said Ellen, “ first they would cut 
off all your hair, and then bury you, and shut you up in a 
convent, with bars, and you could never get out again.” 
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“ Yes,” continued Grace, “ and they would never let you 
see any of your friends, except before the abbess, and sever- 
al others ; they would not even let you speak alone to your 
papa or mamma, or brothers and sisters, and if you tried to 
do so, or to get out, they would clap you up in mortar, in a 
cellar, and leave you to starve. Oh ! I would not be a nun 
for the whole world ; how can you wish it, Fanny ?” 

Fanny still persisted in her wish, if Isabella would be a 
nun, too, and she said she would ask her. Afier some more 
conversation of the same kind, the young party partook of a 
slight supper, and soon after departed. Grace gave an ac- 
count of the evening to her mamma ; it had been a pleasant 
one — nearly all talk. Mrs. Leslie asked how she liked the 
Duffs at their own home. 

“ Very much, mamma ; Fanny is so odd and amusing, 
but I cannot quite make out if she is in jest or earnest. Con- 
stance does not like some things she says, and all the rest 
laugh at her ; but Constance is sure to be right.” 

Her mamma said she was glad that Grace liked the Duffs, 
as well at home as abroad. 

“ Yes, mamma, I do, I think,” returned the young visitor, 
“ though sometimes I was surprised that they were not quite 
—quite — ” 

“ Quite what ?” said her mamma. 

“ Not quite so good-natured as I expected, I think,” con- 
tinued Grace, “ not so good-natured to each other , I believe I 
mean, mamma. I do not mean they were quarrelsome, but, 
they were not more good-natured than some other sisters I 
have seen, and I thought they would be, because they all 
seemed so fond of each other, and praised each other so 
much, whenever I have seen them.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


• - Generous actions meet a base reward. 

Parnell. 

The next day, Hanson was to call, in her way to a friehd’s 
at Hammersmith ; and very anxious the two young friends 
were, to hear how her negotiation with John Edwards, at 
Spodes*, had succeeded. She did not come, however ; but 
sent a message by her brother-in-law instead, saying, her sis- 
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ter’s children were ill — they thought of the measles — and 
she did not like to leave them till they were better, or to 
come to the house till the danger of infection was past. Grace 
was disappointed, though she scarcely expected any good 
news if Hanson had come. Emily had wondered that her 
mamma had made no inquiries, as she said she would ; 
though as yet, there had not been much opportunity. She 
fully expected to be questioned in the course of the day ; no- 
thing, however, happened concerning the broken cup that 
day, or the next, which was Sunday. On Monday, the 
following conversation took place between Mrs. Ward and 
Mrs. Leslie, which may serve to account for the silence 
which had surprised Emily. There was always a little 
space after breakfast ; between Mr. Ward’s departure for 
London, and Mrs. Leslie’s appointment with her little girl, 
in her room. Except Mr. Everard or other visitors were in 
the room, the two ladies were alone, which was the case on 
this morning. Thomas was removing the breakfast things, 
and in leaving the room had a narrow escape with the cream 
jug. This reminded Mrs. Leslie of the broken cup, and she 
asked jfMrs. Ward had heard any thing more of it. 

That lady said she wished to mention it to Mrs. Leslie, 
“ and,” continued she, “ that is the reason I have not ques- 
tioned the children, as you shall hear. But did you know 
that before their grand party, on the sixth, your little girl 
was very ill ?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Mrs. Leslie, “ how could that be ? 
*1 heard nothing of it ; Grace seemed in particularly good 
spirits, all the evehing.” 

“Yes,” answered the other lady, “she managed to get 
over it, very well, but I cpn assure you it was so. Hanson 
told Hknnah she never saty a child in such a state ; she was 
quite alarmed ; and that she lay upon her bed above an hour, 
fetoembling to such a degree, as almost to shake the bed.” 

“Poor Grace!” said her mamma, “she had one of her 
palpitations ! — no, she did not tell me ; I wonder what brought 
it on ; do you know, I have never known those palpitations 
brought on by any thing but excitement, or suffering of mind ; 
you would hardly think it in such a child.” 

“ I was very sorry to hear it,” continued Mrs. Ward, 
“ and wished she had sent for some drops of some kind ; but 
Hannah told me that she would not let Miss Emily even 
come for you, much less tell any one else.” 
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“ She never likes me to know when she is ill, but gener- 
ally sooner or later she alludes to it in some way afterwards,” 
answered Mrs. Leslie ; “ I rather wonder she has not now, 
for I remember she seemed quite worn out at night after the 
party, and I warned her of one of these palpitations, — I won- 
der she did not mention it then.” 

“ Why I cannot help thinking,” said Mrs. Ward, “that 
she might have some reason for it, for Hannah came and 
told me before breakfast on Saturday, that she had remem- 
bered that Miss Emily came down stairs, just before the 
party, for a cup of coffee, and that Hanson soon after came 
in from dressing all the young people, saying that poor Miss 
Grace was quite ill, and all the rest I have been telling you. 
She also said that Emily was to take her up a cup of coffee, 
and asked if it was gone, and seemed very anxious about 
Grace. She afterwards went up to dress the very last thing ; 
you may remember Grace was late down that evening, long 
after all the rest. Now, you know if Grace had any acci- 
dent with this cup, it may quite account for her not speaking 
to you about being unwell.” 

“Not at all, I assure you,” said Mrs. Leslie, “it is just 
the thing that would make her speak.” 

“ Oh, indeed,” cried the other lady, “ you don’t know 
what children are in other people’s houses ! she might tell 
you at home, but she might be afraid oft. me, and very natu- 
ral it would be, that she should say nothing about it.” 

“ Indeed,” replied Mrs. Leslie, “ I should T>e very sorry 
to suppose that Grace knew any thing about the cup. — Be- J 
sides, do you not remember, that she was in the room when 
you were talking about it, and even asked us ? — what did 
she say ?” 

“ I do not know if she spoke ; I know Ellen did ; but my 
reason for speaking to you is, that I would make no farther 
inquiries, till I had told you this, and asked you what lg 
should do.” ^ 

Mrs. Leslie thanked her for this kind consideration, and 
said, of course she would question Grace immediately^md 
hoped Mrs. Ward would do the same by Emily ; — JFbf 
course $he must know. 

“ She may know about the illness, but very likely not 
about the cup,” said Mrs. Ward ; “ you know Emily was 
down long before Grace.” 
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Mrs. Leslie was shocked at this insinuation, and a little 
hurt, and Mrs. Ward, to support the opinion she had put for- 
ward, told Mrs. Leslie, as gradually and gently as she could, 
that she had some doubts if Grace practised in a morning, as 
Mrs. Leslie believed. 

Mrs. Leslie was for a moment startled, but immediately 
said, “ I know she did not for two mornings, when first she 
came — she told me. You know, she is at perfect liberty to 
do as she pleases any morning, only sometimes I ask her, 
merely to know how much sleep she gets, now she is so much 
later in bed than at home.” 

Mrs. Ward was quite aware those were the only two 
mornings she had ever heard of ; perhaps she did not likfc to 
acknowledge she was under a mistake, for she went on — 
“ Surely, you don’t expect a child, under such a free per- 
mission, to practise every morning, such weather as this.” 

“ But I expect Grace to tell me the truth,” said Mrs. Les- 
lie, " and nothing would distress me so much as to think 
there was the slightest error in this respect. I shall question 
Grace this instant ; I have no more doubt of her than I have 
of myself, else at this moment I should be quite miserable.” 

Mrs. Ward saw that this matter would quickly be cleared 
up, and considered that, in justice to her own insinuation, her 
grand charge against Grace should not be passed over. She 
believed Grace guilty, therefore she might be quite justified 
in telling her mamma her suspicion about naming the Fairy 
Bower. She accordingly did so by degrees, giving many 
proofs, which indeed, one after another, sounded sadly start- 
ling. Poor Mrs. Leslie, on her part, remembered Grace’s 
unusually low spirits that night after the party, and her 
downcast manner the next morning ; also, she had an im- 
pression of being frequently, latterly, puzzled at little things 
about Grace, which she could not understand. Yet, happy 
^^mother ! in spite of all this accumulated evidence on every 
side, she did not doubt her child ! such a character may a 
little girl gain and deserve at the age of ten years. Mrs. 
WMd did not tell that the last charge against poor Grace had 
t^scojhe regularly the talk of the neighbourhood ; at both par- 
ties they had been at lately, and at two at home, several per- 
sons had alluded to it in some way or other. Mrs. Ward 
might think it would too deeply pain Mrs. Leslie; but it 
would have been far better, if she thought it right to speak at 
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all, to tell the whole. Mrs. Ward did not know that all the 
talk of her neighbours originated entirely from her own con- 
versation with Mrs. Mason, above ten days ago. 


CHAPTER XL. 

And If it ware pmabfo that he should always do rightly, yet when small numbers are 
to judge of his conduct, the bad will censure and obstruct lum by malevolence, and the 
good sometimes by mistake. 

• Johnson. 

Why any secret t 

I love not secrets. 

Wallenstein. 

Mrs. Leslie found that her little daughter had been some 
time waiting for her ; they, therefore, read together, as usual. 
After which, Mrs. Leslie said, “ Grace, my dear, before you 
leave me, I have a few questions to ask you.” 

Her mamma’s manner was serious, and Grace in a moment 
thought about the cup ; she was not alarmed, as she was at 
first, about betraying Mary Anne, — she had got Emily’s leave 
to do as she pleased, and she hoped the questions would be 
about the cup. 

“ What, mamma V 9 said she, eagerly and hopefully. 

u Why did you not tell me you were ill on the evening of 
theparty V 9 

This was quite unexpected to Grace — it startled her — and 
she paused for an answer. At any other time, the one which 
would have been true now would have done, viz., that she 
never liked to let her mamma know of those palpitations, be- 
cause they always soon went away ; but there was another 
reason, and she felt she could not give this alone ; her face 
of expectation fell, and she was silent. 

Mrs. Leslie continued — “ Was it, Grace, because you 
broke the cup ?” 

“ Oh, mamma !” cried Grace, with a voice of joy, “ do you 
know I broke the cup ? how glad 1 am !” and she hid her 
face against her mamma. 

“ My dear girl !” exclaimed her mamma, both shocked 
and amazed, “ what can this mean ? what could you have 
been thinking of, Grace, not to say so, when Mrs. Ward was 
asking about it the other day ? and why did you not tell at 

11 
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first ? was that the reason you did not speak of your palpita- 
tion ?” 

“ Oh, no, mamma !” cried Grace. 

“ Now, Grace,” said her mamma, gravely, “ this is a very 
serious matter ; I will explain it to you, and you must an- 
swer me quite openly. Mrs. Ward does not know, but she 
thinks you broke the cup, and were afraid to say so ; she 
thinks some other things, too, which I shall tell you. You 
see your character for truth is at stake with her ; you are 
therefore hound, my dear child, to clear yourself if you can ; 
at any rate, you can tell me. Now, Grace,” continued her 
mamma presently, stroking the fair hair of her child, “ you 
are old enough to act for yourself, and I hope firm enough to 
tell me exactly the truth, whatever it may be. I will first tell 
you, that I do not believe that you have done any thing very 
bad, though I must ask you some questions which will make 
you start. 

Grace could only cling round her mother’s neck, while 
her heart beat violently, and presently her tears flowed fast. 
At last she said, “ Mamma, I care for nothing now you say 
that, and now you will know there is something wrong.” 

Mrs. Leslie said nothing to excite her little girl, but told 
her to go into the dressing-room and take a little water. “ And 
when you come back, Grace,” added she, “ you shall explain 
as much of this mystery as you can.” Grace did as she was 
bid : the water seemed to have a wonderful effect upon her ; 
she felt quite equal to what she had to do, and, what was 
more, she knew what she meant to do. Since the discovery 
of the loss of the cup, Grace had foreseen, that most likely 
her mamma would speak to her, and she had thought much 
on what to do in that case. She had at last made up her 
mind ; what line she resolved upon taking, will be seen in 
the following conversation. Grace returned, looking quite 
*' calm, and certainly feeling more comfortable than she had 
done for nearly a fortnight. 

“ Now, Grace,” said her mamma, “ tell me first how you 
broke the cup.” 

“ I did not break it, mamma !” 

“ My dear child, you really quite puzzle me ! what do you 
mean 1 you certainly said you did.” 

“ Yes,” returned the little girl, “ I always think I did, be- 
cause it was quite my fault : it was brought up for me, and 
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I ought to have moved it ; but it was Emily who actually 
broke it. She told me I might tell you y but I am not to tell 
her mamma, only to say that she, Emily, knows all about it.” 

“ But why did not Emily tell ?” 

“ Ah, mamma,” said Grace, “ there was the fault ! I have 
thought it over and over again, till my head ached, and now 
I am quite sure there was the fault — but it cannot be helped 
now.” 

“ But, my deal 4 child, it can be helped now. if you tell, 
though it is indeed a sad pity — why did not Emily tell ?” 

“ Because, mamma, Hanson had promised me to try and 
get the cup matched, and Emily thought it would be better 
to wait for the chance of a new cup ; she thought her 
mamma would not be so much vexed.” 

“ And that is all, is it ?” asked Mrs. Leslie. 

“ All about the cup, I think.” 

“ Then now, Grace, about your palpitation — why did it 
come ? and why did you wish me not to know ? — for I have 
heard you did.” 

“ Yes, I did, mamma, and I believe I do now ; though 

r ou cannot think how l should like to tell you all. I wish 
knew what was best ! I will tell you all, every bit, if you 
desire me, but if you do not, I must ask you to do me a very 
great favour indeed.” 

“ My dear girl,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ I do not like so much 
mystery, — I do not think it can be right.” 

“ Indeed, mamma,” said Grace, with tears in her eyes, 
u it is not right , but I cannot help it now ; the only reason I 
do not tell you all, is because I do not think you will like it, 
particularly just now ; and Mrs. Ward will not like it, and 
I think you will not know what to do. — Shall I tell you ?” 
Mrs. Leslie paused for a little time, and then told Grace 
she would ask her two other questions, which were neces- 
sary ; meanwhile she would consider over this matter. The 
first was about practising. 

Grace said she had practised every morning an hour, 
except those she had mentioned before to her mamma, — 
saying, “ Why should I not, mamma ? you know I do at 
home.” 

The second startled poor Grace excessively on all ac- 
counts. — “ Did you give the name to the Fairy Bower ?” 

“ Oh, mamma,” she cried, “ who can think me so wicked ! 
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you know I said I did, and they drank my health ; how 
could I have sat there, if I had not ? or how could I look at 
you now ?” — And she certainly raised eyes on her mamma’s 
face, that must have been hardened in deception to have 
been any thing but true. — “ What made you ask ?” con- 
tinued she. 

“ Because, my dear, it was observed that you looked pale, 
and seemed confused. Can you prove , Grace,” said her 
mamma, “ that you gave the name to the Fairy Bower f 2A- 
Grace considered, and said, “ Yes, she thought she could.” 
Then she remembered that Emily wished not to be applied 
to at present, because of Fanny’s visit, and she added, “ No, 
mamma, I do not think I could.” 

“ Grace, every thing seems a mystery with you at pre- 
sent,” said Mrs. Leslie. 

“ No, mamma,” returned Grace, very despondingly, “only 
one great unfortunate mystery, and now will you say if I 
shall tell it you ? — you know I wish it, but am afraid.” 

“ Grace, are you prepared for the consequences if you do 
not ? Mr. and Mrs. Ward, Emily, and all the rest, may 
think doubtfully of you — of your truth,— especially after we 
are gone ; if you tell me, I can clear all up.” 

“Oh, mamma, you do not know half! If I tell you all, 
though I know you always know what to do, yet I think 
even you will be puzzled ; and, indeed, mamma, I think it 
would be worse to me than all I have gone through, if this 
unfortunate secret came out through me ; and I think you 
would not wish it : besides it will not be quite so bad as you 
fancy, — I have one kind friend who knows all.” 

“ Then, my dear child, why does not that friend help you 
now ? — that is the place of a friend.” 

“ Ah, mamma,” cried Grace, “ there is my fault again ! 
I have been full of faults and mistakes,” — and the tears 
sprung into her eyes — “ and that is the reason I have got 
into such perplexity. At one time I could not do right, 
but now I think I can just manage to keep right, if you will 
let me.” 

“ Then on the whole you prefer not telling me, — is that 
what you mean ?” 

“ I think so, mamma.” 

Mrs. Leslie paused. She had seen her little girl’s strug- 
gle between her strong wish of relieving her mind, and a 
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certain feeling of propriety of some sort. She was doubtful 
if she should allow Grace to sacrifice herself to such a feel- 
ing. She saw some one else was in fault, and she naturally 
guessed Emily, who had already shown a want of straight- 
forwardness. She thought Ellen was Grace’s “ friend,” 
who had seemed so much more like-minded to Grace than 
her sister. She approved Grace’s feeling, of not betraying 
Emily, who had been kind to her ; and she thought, what- 
ever the mystery was, it must shortly come out. Had Mrs. 
Ward mentioned the unworthy whisperings and surmises, 
that were abroad concerning her innocent child, she might 
have done differently ; but Mrs. Leslie had the same gene- 
rosity of principle as her daughter. Already also she re- 
spected Grace’s liberty of action, and did not like to force a 
confession from her. She also believed Grace’s judgment, 
that telling her would only add to the perplexity. She 
herself did not like to dwell on the alternative that might 
be presented to her, of betraying Emily, to clear her child. 
Mrs. Ward had frequently laughed at Mrs. Leslie for her 
constant trust and confidence in others, yet the latter lady 
continued unchanged, and was now acting on her undoubt- 
ing principle. Had she, could she ever have, suspected 
that her hostess entertained such unkindly feelings and 
thoughts, towards her little inoffensive guest, as to allow 
herself to be the foundation of a serious charge against her, 
and to spread it in the neighbourhood, she might not have 
adopted the line, which in the circumstances seemed to her 
the best, namely, to let matters rest with Grace, where they 
were, and to trust to Mrs. Ward for believing her and being 
satisfied for the present, with or without explanation. She 
therefore continued the conversation with her little girl 
thus : — “ And Grace, you think you can be pretty sure that 
you will not be uneasy after we are gone, when you think 
that the family here are' not regarding you altogether as you 
would wish ?” 

“ I am sure, mamma, I shall care for nothing, when you 
know there is a secret, for that has been my trouble, — and — 
and — this is my trouble, mamma,” continued she, “ that I 
am afraid of every word I speak to you, — but I don’t care 
now.” 

“ Grace, I do not mean that it should always go on so ; I 
do not like such mysteries.” 
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“ Do you mean to tell, mamma V 9 said Grace, looking 
much alarmed. 

“ No, I do not, my dear,” said Mrs. Leslie ; “ but I think 
something must happen before long to bring out the truth.” 

“ The truth, mamma !” cried Grace, thinking her mamma 
must have the whole matter in her mind. 

“Yes, my dear, the truth , — you know the truth at present 
is in the dark.” 

Grace mused ; she wondered how such expressive words 
could be used by any stranger to all the circumstances. 

“ Now, Grace,” continued Mrs. Leslie, “ tell me what was 
the favour you had to ask of me in case I did not desire to 
hear all your mystery.” 

“ That you would be so very kind, mamma,” said the 
little girl, “ as not to betray me in the least, if you can help 
it.” 

Mrs. Leslie agreed to this, and Grace thanked her warm- 
ly. Mrs. Leslie asked what she meant to do about the cup. 

Grace answered, if her mamma had no objection she would 
speak to Emily, and would herself immediately go to Mrs. 
Ward, and tell her how it happened. 

Mrs. Leslie gave her leave, if she liked to do so. 

“ I cannot quite say I like it, mamma,” said Grace, " for 
I believe I am a little more afraid of Mrs. Ward than of 
most people, but I had rather do it.” 

Grace asked her mamma one question, if she might tell 
Mrs. Ward properly the reason they did not speak about 
the cup — that they had hoped to match it. She added, “ I 
did not like to do so, because it seemed as if I wished to ” 

“ To lessen the fault, I suppose,” said her mamma. 

Grace assented. 

“ Well, Grace, it is a pity,” returned Mrs. Leslie, “ but 
you must not refine too much, (you know the meaning of 
that word, I think.) Under the circumstances, you had best 
tell as much of the truth as you can ; you know you have 
by some means or other got into a tangle, and you must not 
wonder you have to. pay for it a little, especially if you think 
you have not done quite right yourself.” 

Grace carried her mamma’s last words away with her, as 
she often did, and had not done considering them before she 
had found Emily. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

And mistress of herself, though china fall. 

Pope. 

Grace did not ask Emily’s leave, but told her she was 
going to tell her mamma her share in the breakage of the 
cup. “How I wish,” she added, “ I had broken it myself! 
Shall I say you broke it ? or shall I say you know all about 
it ? or will you go and tell your mamma yourself?” 

Emily saw Grace was resolved upon going, and was not 
sorry to be spared, and to have the ice broken for her. She 
was afraid of her mamma, and had added to that feeling by 
putting off the evil hour, yet she continued to do the same. 
This is the way people do who have not firm principle. 
They act only for the very present moment ; then try more 
to find the most pleasarit, or least troublesome, rather than the 
right way ; and to a certain point they succeed. They have 
often less trouble than others who strive to find the best way ; 
but every now and then they find themselves in terrible 
straits, and think themselves the most unfortunate people in 
the whole world. We hope poor Emily will never come to 
such a pass as this ; but she must take heed to herself and 
make a change, or when she grows up she will be in great 
danger. She followed the dangerous rule now; she told 
Grace, if she could not help it, to say, that “ Emily knew all 
about it,” This would put it off again ; Hanson might come 
to-morrow ; her mamma might be satisfied with Grace’s ex- 
planation, and not say another word, — so she would be 
spared all unpleasantness. 

Grace found Mrs. Ward alone, else she thought she must 
have deferred her explanation. She did not give herself time 
to pause, but at once said, as well as she was able, that the 
cup and saucer were broken by her fault, and expressed her 
sorrow for it. 

“ Then you did break it, after all !” said Mrs. Ward. 

Grace said she did not actually break it herself, but it 
was through her it was broken, and she considered it all her 
doing. 

Mrs. Ward then asked if any of the servants broke it? — 
and then, Who ? 
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Grace said Emily knew all about it, and would tell her if 
she wished. 

Mrs. Ward then asked Grace why she did not tell her at 
once, since she was not afraid now. 

Grace felt ashamed of answering this question, hut said, 
“ There was a chance of getting it matched.” 

Mrs. Ward assured her that was not likely, and added, “ I 
suppose your mamma sent you here, Grace ?” 

The little girl said her mamma knew she was come, hut 
did not send her. 

Mrs. Ward seemed pleased that she came, but presently 
said, “ How was it, Grace, you did not mention it the other 
day, when I was asking about it ?” 

Grace paused for an answer, and at length said, “ Because 
I had promised to say nothing about it.” 

Mrs. Ward was so kind as not to press Grace farther. 
She knew now, if she wished it, she could hear all from her 
own daughter ; she therefore only said, “ Well, my dear, I am 
glad you have told me, as mystery about such a thing is un- 
pleasant in a house.” 

Grace thought Mrs Ward had never spoken so kindly 
to her before, and she now ventured to express her sorrow 
about the accident more strongly, and to allude to her hope 
that it might be matched. 

Mrs. Ward was satisfied by her sorrow, for it seemed sin- 
cere, and told her to think no more of it, nor to make herself 
uneasy about the matching, since she knew it could not be 
done, even at Spodes\ She added a few more words, making 
light of the loss, saying it would make the rest more valua- 
ble. r 

Grace thought this very kind, for she had heard how 
much, and why, Mrs. Ward valued this tea service, and she 
went away considering what she could do to repair the acci- 
dent in some way, supposing Hanson was not successful. 
Mrs. Ward expressed much pleasure to Mrs. Leslie, at her 
interview with Grace. She said that though Grace could 
not for some reason explain every point, she was certainly 
satisfied by her manner. Mrs. Leslie told her hostess that 
there was some mystery which Grace was not disposed to 
Reveal at present, and that every thing they touched upon 
seemed to be connected with it ; she had no doubt it would 
come out before long, and, if not, she should take means to 
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discover it ; but meanwhile, she begged Mrs Ward to be so 
kind as to trust her little girl, for her sake . — “ And of 
course,” she added, “ I need not ask you not to speak to any 
body of any thing you may have observed in Grace’s con- 
duct that appears at present unaccountable ; it would be hard, 
perhaps, to remove a false impression of this kind, once 
made ; and I can most entirely assure you, that in this case 
it would be false.” 

In spite of Mrs. Ward’s feeling of a sort of general dispa- 
ragement of Mrs. Leslie’s judgment ; in particular cases she 
always found herself compelled to accept it ; and this, added 
to the impression that Grace’s manner and conduct had just 
left on her mind, made her feel somewhat uneasy, on the 
remembrance of her having unfortunately given vent to her 
prejudices against the little girl. 

Mrs. Ward’s interview with her daughter was perplexed, 
yet, as regarded Grace, satisfactory. Emily told her mam- 
ma that she herself broke the cup. Mrs. Ward was not an- 
gry, as Emily had expected, and Emily thought how foolish 
she had been to be so afraid of her mamma ; then she 
thought, perhaps her mamma had been displeased with 
Grace instead, especially as she implied a question as to 
Grace’s conduct. Emily felt she had been rather cowardly, 
and now took Grace’s part warmly, saying, that Grace had 
nothing whatever to do with the breakage ; that if she had 
taken her advice, it would have been safe now ; and that 
Grace was very anxious the accident should have been men- 
tioned immediately. 

Mrs. Ward said that Grace naturally considered she had 
a share in the accident, since it was for her use the cup was 
brought up ; and she asked her daughter why she did not 
mention that Grace was so poorly. 

“ Now, mamma,” said Emily, in a more determined man- 
ner than she had ever used towards her mother, “ I have 
made up my mind now to answer that question, and then you 
can do as you please. I will tell you all ; but if I do, I 
think it will put an end to Fanny’s visit this week.” 

“ Why, Emily,” cried Mrs. Ward, “you are full of mys- 
teries ! Here is Grace, and Mrs. Leslie, and now you ! 
Why cannot you tell me at once, without all this fuss ?” 

“ I am almost sure, mamma, it is all one mystery, and 
11 * 
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I will tell it you at once, for it is exceedingly disagreeable to 
me to be the only person that knows it ; — it is ” 

“ Stop, Emily !” cried her mother, in an authoritative 
tone, “ I cannot at all tell that it is proper for me to hear, 
and I desire you would not tell it to me or any body else 
— and she was leaving the room. — She returned, however, 
and asked if Grace knew it; to which Emily answered, 
“ Yes.” 

Emily felt disappointed that her mamma should not ap- 
prove of what she was about to do ; but she remembered, as 
a counterpoise, that her mamma had not been displeased, as 
she had expected, about the cup ; and she had some pleasure 
in the thought that she could triumph to Grace, over the 
truth of her assertion, that her mamma would care far less 
for the loss of the cup, than the loss of Fanny Duff's visit to 
Grosvenor Square. 


CHAPTER XLli. 


He spoke, when instant through the sable glooms 
-a flood of radiance came. 


Swift as. the lightning’s flash. 


Jlkenside. 


The last evening of the young party together need not be 
particularly described. They had a small party, — the one 
postponed from the last Friday, — which was added to, and 
passed very pleasantly. — Perhaps it helped the young people 
to forget they were to part on the next morning ; but Ellen 
was very full of it, and Grace never had it out of her head 
for a moment. In spite of every thing, the uncomfortable 
morning however came. All the family breakfasted, as 
usual, together. George kept his portion of the table in good 
spirits, being very absurd about the grief of parting, and cry- 
ing in different ways for his sisters. “ I can't cry for Grace,” 
said he, “ because I don’t know how she cries, I never saw 
her ! Emily, does Grace ever cry 

Poor Grace felt very much ashamed] and quite afraid, lest 
Emily should say any thing uncomfortable to her feelings ; 
for Emily did do so sometimes. Grace however had re- 
solved if she did, to bear it well and good-naturedly, for «he 
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had learned in this visit of hers, that her own ways were not 
every body else’s ways. Emily however this time only 
laughed, and asked George if he thought Grace and she 
spent their time in their room together, crying ?” 

“No! no!” said George, “I know better than that! I 
know how you spend your time, and talk, as well as if I jvas 
there !” 

“Well, how ?” asked his sister. 

“ Why first,” said he, “ you sit over the fire cutting up 
and quizzing all the people you have been seeing. Emily 
says, 4 How I hate Newton Grey, and all the Thompsons, and 
indeed all the rest ! I think them all monstrous disagreea- 
ble,— don’t you, Grace V 4 Yes,’ says Grace, 4 all but your 
brother George, and I think him more amusing a great deal 
than any body I ever met before !’ Then, presently, up 
jumps Emily in a great fuss, — 4 Bless me,’ says she, 4 we 
shall be so late ! I must begin to dress ! Grace, dear, let me 
do my hair first !’ Then Grace cries, 4 Emily, love, only, 
look ! I have got myself into a knot ! what shall I do V — and 
then Grace falls to crying, though Emily won’t tell. 4 Never 
mind,’ says Emily ; 4 there !’ — and she breaks the string. — 
4 Now, Grace, dear, come and do my frock !’ And so you 
go on till you are both done enough, or very likely quite 
overdone, like our goose last Michaelmas day.” 

All this was very amusing. George again reverted to 
Grace’s admiration of himself Grace laughed. 44 Well,” 
said George, 44 it’s all quite true true, you know, and I have 
heard you say so once with my own ears.” 

“ If I heard you speak of me” said Grace, 44 1 am afraid 
you would not say any thing so pleasant.” 

44 No,” replied George, with an odd face, 44 1 dare say I 
should call you a prude” 

44 Is George calling you a prude, Grace ?” said Mr. Ward, 
who had caught the last words. 44 Never mind, so much the 
better ! Master George is not the best judge in the world of 
such things.” 

This was rather a comfort to Grace, for she had never 
liked the idea of being a prude, though she hardly knew 
what it was. She^fow felt certain that the words she one 
day heard from George, did relate to herself. Meanwhile 
George*was replying to some remark of his sister Emily’s, 
who was pulling at his chain. — 44 Well,” cried he, 44 1 have 
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no objection to show it ! I am very proud of it still, and it is 
more useful to me than any chain I ever had !” 

The chain was handed round the table, and its whole his- 
tory given ; in the course of which it was mentioned, that 
Grace did a great part of it before breakfast, instead of prac- 
tising. This was not lost on Mrs. Ward. Mr. and Mrs. 
Ward admired its workmanship, and George was compli- 
mented on his good fortune. His papa also added a quaint 
rebuke to him on the inconsistency of his charge against 
Grace ; and George whispered in a droll manner, — 

“ Oh, let’s have no feud. 

For Grace is no prude. 

But George is very rude. 

So, Grace, you see, you begin and end with a choriambic.” 

Mr. Ward was to drive his two guests home in his way 
to London, so there was not much time for leave takings. 
Emily and Ellen both promised to write to Grace, after Isa- 
bella’s ^rand party ; and Emily assured Grace she would 
tell her about every thing . Mrs. Leslie had also requested 
that Hanson would call at her house, which was scarcely out 
of her way, when she went to Hammersmith. Thus all 
affairs of business and pleasure seemed quite brought to a 
conclusion. The young people parted in gayer spirits than 
some of them expected, as Mrs. Ward half promised to bring 
them over to Cadogan Place, before they dispersed after the 
holidays. — “ I cannot say when , Mrs. Leslie,” added she, 
“ because, you know, this very cold weather Mr. Ward wants 
the carriage to go to Town ; but any morning that is fit for 
him to go in the gig, I will drive them all over to say ‘ Good 
bye ’ once more to Grace, who, I can assure you, is a great 
favourite among them.” 

Mrs. Ward thought this testimony to Grace’s popularity 
quite called for by what had passed that morning ; and she 
kissed Grace, and said “ my dear ” again, in a way that made 
Grace observe and remember her kindness ; though she was 
at that moment full of other thoughts towards her younger 
friends. At last all the farewells, and hopes, and wishes, 
came to an end, and the trio were closely shut up in the 
comfortable carriage, on their way towards London. After 
a little time, Mr. Ward exclaimed, " I have been very remiss, 
Mrs. Leslie ! — it is well I remembered it in time. Yester- 
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day, I sent to Everard, as he had not come down some days, 
as usual, and asked him to let me drive him home to dinner, 
since it was your last day. He sent me a note, written in 
great haste, which you shall see, and he ran in for two 
minutes just as I was petting off, to say a word on business, 
and bade me to be sure to remember his message to his little 
friend, Grace, which you will find in the note. I should be 
sorry, Grace, you should lose the compliments of such a 
great "man as Mr. Everard.” 

Mr. Ward handed the note to Mrs. Leslie, which, from the 
hasty writing, and the motion of the carriage, she was some 
time reading. On coming to the end, she said, <c Here is 
some Latin, which you must be so good as to translate for 
us.” 

Mr. Ward took the note, and read straight through as fol- 
lows : — 

Dear W., 

Very much obliged for your thought of me. I am 
engaged to dine with Lord Minorie, — a party I cannot escape 
from. Pray assure Mrs. Leslie of my most respectful adieux, 
and give a miniature message of the same kind to the Grace 
(if not the Queen) of the Fairy Bower, “ Palmam qui meruit 
ferat,” which I suppose you must construe to her, in spite of 
her classic pretensions. 

Ever yours, faithfully, 

B. E. 

Mr. Ward added, that when Mr. Everard called in the 
afternoon, he mentioned an idea he had of going to his sister’s, 
at Bath, for the rest of the vacation. — “ Quite a sudden 
notion of his, I fancy,” he said. 

Mrs. Leslie heard this last remark in quite a mechanical 
manner. There are moments, be the subject what it may, 
when the mind seems enlightened all at once to a whole train 
of events or feelings, though all previously had seemed dark 
or dead. This was now Mrs. Leslie’s case ; she had read 
Mr. Everard’s note with no especial understanding, beyond 
a kind parting with herself and her little daughter. The 
message to herself she perfectly understood, — and hardly 
noted Grace’s ; especially being balked by the few Latin 
words, almost too ill written for her to decipher as a well 
known motto. When she heard the note read through, and 
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the Latin properly inserted, Mr. Everard’s words and man- 
ner, — “ Do not trust to my words, but do not forget them ! — 
Verbum sapienti,” — and a hundred other coincidences, sud- 
denly rushed to her mind. She felt certain, as by inspira- 
tion, that her own little Grace, and not Mary Anne Duf£ was 
the deviser of the Fairy Bower ! Here was the grand mys- 
tery ! This accounted for every thing — for Grace’s incon- 
sistencies, perplexities, reserves — her palpitation — the broken 
cup — the connexion of Fanny’s visit with all, of which Mrs. 
Ward had dropped a hint — her own surprise at detecting 
Grace’s handiwork and ideas — and the wonderment concern- 
ing the naming of the Fairy Bower. She had been surprised 
at the entire cordiality of Grace and Emily, especially at 
parting. — Now it was clear, Mary Anne, not Emily, was the 
culprit ; Emily , not Ellen, was the “friend” All this, and 
a multitude more thoughts, rushed through her mind with 
the speed of lightning, and she looked at her little girl, the 
colour on whose cheeks had not yet subsided on Mr. Ever- 
ard’s message. Her mamma read it her own way, as Grace’s 
eyes were fixed on her ; but Mr. Ward laughed, and com- 
plimented Grace on Mr. Everard’s fine speeches; saying, 
they had given her quite a colour. As for Mrs. Leslie, the 
more she thought of all the events of the last fortnight, the 
more she was convinced of the truth of her new discovery ; 
and the more was she amazed at what now seemed to her, 
her unaccountable dulness. Then again she did not wonder ; 
how could she for an instant imagine so young a girl, brought 
up so carefully too as Mary Anne, could be so lost to all 
right feeling, and such an adept in deceit ! and when she 
looked upon it from this side, she doubted all her former 
thoughts, and blamed herself severely for allowing such a 
notion to enter her head. Meanwhile a slight conversation 
on common topics went on, till Mrs. Leslie and Grace reach- 
ed their home. Mr. Ward saw them reinstated in their 
house, and then proceeded on his way to London. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

Home thou return 'st from Thames, whose Naiads long 
Have seen thee lingering. Collins. 

Grace felt very unsettled, when she came to sit down and 
try to occupy herself at her home pursuits. Her mamma 
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had said she should not do lessons that morning, since she 
had not prepared any ; but they would begin quite regular 
the next day. Grace had therefore to set herself tasks ; she 
had no difficulty in finding these, but much more in keeping 
herself steadily to them. She began ruling her ciphering 
book, which she had left undone for a week before. She 
wrote half a copy ; then she began to learn her lessons, and 
then practised a little. Between each employment she rose 
and walked about, and altogether felt restless, and she knew 
it. It was very irksome to her to set to work heartily, and 
she felt vexed at not being able to command her mind as she 
usually could. “ Mamma warned me of being unsettled,” 
she thought, “ but I am sure it is not the visiting ; it is this 
unfortunate business that has happened, and I do not think 
any body could help it — there is no use trying and she 
was going on to satisfy herself that her restless state of body 
and mind was all very proper. Happily her mamma noticed 
it, and Grace always listened to the slightest remark of her 
mamma’s. However she said, “ But mamma, you know this 
has been such an extraordinary visit, and I have so much to 
think of.” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ if you live to grow up, 
you will have many extraordinary things happen to you ; 
most likely much more so than any thing that can occur to 
you, now that you are but a child. You should therefore 
take this visit as a trial, a sort of rehearsal , Grace, that you 
may act properly when you are upon the real stage of life.” 

Grace paused over this, and presently asked, “ Mamma, 
did you ever in your life, when you were quite young, feel 
unsettled, and thinking of every thing but what you had 
to do?” 

“ Yes, my dear, very often ; and sometimes when I was 
old, too. — I am not very far from your state now, Grace,” 
said her mamma, with a smile. 

Grace was amazed. — “ Why, mamma,” cried she, “that 
is impossible ! you have been giving all manner of orders 
since we came in, and have thought of every thing, and 
have been nearly an hour reading all that heap of letters, 
and are now beginning to answer them, quite quietly. You 
can’t have had all the thoughts roaming about your head 
that I have ; I can hardly sit still for a minute.” 

“ You need not tell me that, my dear, for I have seen it 
some time ; and it has got worse and worse, has it not ?” 
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Grace assented ; and she knew what her mamma’s remark 
meant to imply. She did not go on arguing as some really 
good little girls sometimes do ; she believed what her mamma 
said about herself, and wondered at, and admired, her self- 
command. She therefore asked what her mamma advised 
her to do. 

Mrs. Leslie advised her to sit down and write her French 
exercise for to-morrow, and not to attempt learning her les- 
sons at present ; she could do that in the afternoon. — “ By 
the time your exercise is finished and you have put away 
this quantity of books, and your desk, and every thing else, 
Grace,” added her mamma, smiling and pointing to the 
mass of employment with which poor Grace had surrounded 
herself, “ I shall be ready to take a little walk with you, and 
then it will be dinner time.” 

Grace put away all the extraneous articles first, and then 
sat down to her exercise. She did it with a good heart, and 
presently was surprised to find she was falling quite natural- 
ly into her French verbs and genders, and turning as readily 
as ever to the well known places in her grammar and dic- 
tionary. Other thoughts came in between whiles, but not to 
disturb her or make her restless as before. She was sur- 
prised to find nearly an hour had passed in this way, and 
her mamma was calling her to put on her bonnet, as the sun 
was shining very invitingly. As she ran up stairs, her 
thoughts fell, as at home and abroad, on her mamma’s good- 
ness and the correctness of her advice. — “Whatever I 
*• want,” thought she, “ mamma can tell me ; and whether I 
think it right or not, or pleasant or unpleasant at the time, it 
it always comes right afterwards.” As they went out her 
mamma gave her a word of praise on the late conquest of 
her restless spirit. Very sweet it was to Grace’s heart, and 
she pressed her dear mamma’s hand as they walked, which 
was a custom of hers when they went out together. 

On the Friday this week, Mrs. Leslie had a note from 
Mrs. Ward, saying they had so many engagements, she 
could not bring the young people over the next week, as she 
had intended. They were engaged at home and abroad the 
beginning of the week ; Wednesday, the 28th, was Isabella’s 
grand party ; after which Emily and Ellen were going for 
a long promised visit for a couple of days to Twickenham. 
She had therefore arranged to keep Emily and George a day 
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longer from school, and hoped to spend Monday, the 1st of 
February, with them, in Cadogan Place. She mentioned 
having taken Fanny Duff to Grosvenor Square the day after 
they left (which plan had been previously arranged.) There 
was no more particular news. Mr. Everard was in Bath, 
but must be back the end of next week. Mrs. Ward went 
on to say, “ The young people miss Grace greatly ; I 
have nothing but lamentations, and George is very funny 
about it sometimes. Also, you have made a great sensation 
in our world ; you, and your singing, are endless topics of 
conversation.” 

It gave Grace great pleasure to hear of her young friends, 
and also to think the day was fixed for seeing them again. 
All the news in this letter was discussed with her mamma, 
and Isabella’s party was mentioned ; Mrs. Leslie asked her 
little girl, if she had any wish about going, or was disap- 
pointed that she did not. Grace said she did not think really 
of going, but she had had rather a wish about it.” 

“ A wish to go ?” asked her mamma ; “ I thought you 
wished never again to go to a party of this kind, in London.” 

“ Oh, mamma,” cried Grace, “ Isabella’s party could not 
have been like that; besides, you know, this would have 
been a different sort of party from any I have ever been at.” 

“ In what respect ?” said Mrs. Leslie. 

“ Why, mamma,” answered Grace, rather ashamed, “ my 
reason for wishing to go was, because it was at a nobleman’s 
house ; and because 1 should have seen several little lords 
and ladies.” 

“ Well, Grace,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ that is a very fair 
reason for wishing to go.” 

“ I am glad you do not think it wrong, mamma,” said 
Grace, rather reassured, “ for I was glad for the same reason, 
when Lord Musgrove spoke to me, the other evening, though 
Lord Musgrove is not like any old nobleman — the Earl of 
Warwick, or the Duke of Northumberland, mamma ! It 
would be next to seeing the King to see the Duke of Nor- 
thumberland, I think — because of Hotspur.” 

Mrs. Leslie said, her little girl’s feelings were very 
natural ; and she hoped, some day, she would see some of 
these great people. 

“ I did not only mean see , mamma,” said Grace, “ when 
I was speaking just now ; I thought of being in the same 
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room with them, and hearing then speak, and perhaps being 
spoken to by them. Why, you know, mamma, what a thing 
it would be if the King spoke to me, or the Queen, if we 
had one ! and this would be the same sort of thing.” 

“ Well, my dear,” replied Mrs. Leslie, “ you would not 
have met our good King, or even the Duke of Northumber- 
land, at Lord Musgrove’s, or any very illustrious people in 
that way ; so you must make that your consolation on this 
occasion ; and happily for us, good people are quite as often 
met with in our rank as in any other. I have often, how- 
ever, Grace, regretted for you, that it should so be that 
your youthful days should have fallen upon a time, when, 
we may say, we have neither King nor Queen. In my 
young days, our good King was in health, and it was my 
grandest treat to be taken to see him in processions, and at 
more private times. Indeed it is a pleasure to me now to 
look back on those' days, and I am sorry you will not have 
the same.” 

“ But, mamma,” said Grace, “ I have seen his coach, 
and the beautiful horses, and the Prince Regent, and that is 
something near the King himself.” 

“ Yes, my dear, and now we look upon the Prince Regent 
almost as King ; but I cannot feel it the same, when I re- 
member his father.” 

The conversation was here disturbed by the entrance of 
visitors, and soon after Mrs. Leslie and Grace went out for 
their walk. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

I’ll read again the Ode that I have writ. 

Skakspeare. 

The kind reader must consent to leave Grace and her 
mamma a short time, and accompany us to Grosvenor 
Square, to see what is going on there this very day, just 
before dinner time. There was a dinner party expected. 
Isabella not yet being introduced, never joined the company, 
except at quiet family parties ; and she did not much like 
appearing at all before dinner, from the difficulty of dispos- 
ing of herself on its announcement. It must be confessed, 
this ambiguous age is very awkward for young ladies ; but 
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Isabella had helped to thrust herself into it two or three years 
earlier than most of her contemporaries. Besides, had she 
been older, most likely she would not have been required to 
appear in any way uncomfortable to herself. She had now 
retired to the back drawing-room, and was pretty well shaded 
by the broad back of a capacious chair, on which herself 
and her friend Fanny Duff were seated. Both were leaning 
forward on a small table, upon which were pen, ink, and a 
sheet of paper spread open. Fanny was gazing in a sort 
of reverie, looking rather puzzled than genius-struck, and 
presently she laid down her pen, as though giving the mat- 
ter over for the present. “ Gracious me !” cried Isabella, 
“ if mamma does not come down presently, I shall have to 
receive all the company ! — How disagreeable it will be, 
darling mignonne!” added she, in not at all a dissatisfied 
tone. — “ Oh, Fanny !” presently she exclaimed, “ we shall 
have Lord Minorie here presently ; how delightful that will 
be!” 

“ Who is Lord Minorie ?” asked Fanny, with some awe. 

“ Do you not know Lord Minorie ? — Lord Minorie, the 
poet ! Why you might as well not know Lord Byron ! He 
has published volumes upon volumes of poetry, and some 
people like him better than Lord Byron.” 

“ I should like to see a poet and a Lord,” said Fanny, 
in a tone rather doubtful as to which should have the pre- 
eminence. 

“ Yes, very likely, but that is not what I am thinking of ; 
I should like him to see your verses, mignonne ; I am sure 
he will think them very clever, and he could .make you quite 
fashionable, if he chooses. He is such a funny little old 
man ! he always says, 1 my dear/ and has such odd man- 
ners.” 

This account rather confused Fanny’s notions. She 
thought a poet was always young and handsome, wore an 
open collar, and looked very haughty and gloomy ; or old 
and blind, with a long beard, like Homer, or the Welsh 
bards. She also thought a Lord had always very grand 
manners, and was tall, and noble in countenance ; and her 
host had helped to establish her ideas. She was amazed to 
hear Isabella criticise so fearlessly a poet, who had printed 
volumes upon volumes, — and a Lord. 

“ Here’s a carriage !” cried Isabella, “ I’m sure it is Lord 
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Minorie, darling mignonne ! he always comes a long time 
before any body and she went into the other room to re- 
ceive him. 

Fanny changed her place a little, to get a view of the ex- 
pected guest. In he came presently. His appearance cer- 
tainly justified Isabella’s description : an odd little old man, 
he certainly was. His young hostess received him with a 
good deal of air, which he seemed not to appreciate. 

“Yes, my dear, yes,” said he, in a fidgety manner, “I 
know I am early ; I guessed mamma would not be dressed 
after her morning’s drive. — Well, what have you got here ?” 
continued he, walking to a table, and opening books ; “ any 
thing new ? — Who’s that ? eh ?” said he, spying Fanny in 
the next room, and taking up his glass. 

Isabella followed him, and attempted a formal introduction, 
which seemed little heeded. 

“ What’s she about ? — writing ? let me see, — verses, I 
declare ! why, what’s this, my dear ? have you got a young 
poetess hidden here ? come, give them to me, — let me read 
and he seated himself at Fanny’s side, took out his specta- 
cles with deliberation, and read the following verses. They 
were in a childish hand-writing, and though ill-written, were 
not illegible : — 

On living things and dead I call, 

Oh, listen to my verses all. 

And tell me what upon our ball. 

Is like my friend. 

The birds that sing so merrily, 

The moths, and fishes of the sea. 

The skipping lambs, too, full of glee, 

Are like my friend. 

The slow and spouting little stream. 

That runs along but is never seen 
But where it shines high reeds between. 

Is like my friend. 

The red red and the pure white rose, 

That both in summer and winter blows, 

And well would crown her lovely brows. 

Are like my friend. 

The hard and bold and stubborn rock. 

The elm, or deeply planted oak. 

That storms and furious Boreas mock. 

Are like my friend. 
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Oh, dearest friend ! then come with me, 

Together let us always be, 

Happy in far-off Araby, 

And let us die ! 

Or, in a brilliant Fairy Bower, 

Sparkling with light and every flower, 

Where the world and storms have no more power. 

Do let us die ! 

Or, in a happy convent's gloom. 

Nuns — shut up in our dismal room. 

Let us our miseries all entomb. 

And let us die ! 

Where'er I go, where'er I stray, 

» » » » 

Here the MS. broke ofF. The poet read these lines quickly 
through to himself. — “ Well done ! — very good ! — very 
good indeed, my dear !” said this good-natured gentleman ; 
“ 1 know they are all your own : how old are you ?” 

“ Nearly twelve,” answered Fanny, as composedly as 
she could, for she was naturally elated at so much praise 
from a poet and a Lord. 

“ Well,”, said he, “ go on — go on ; and by the time Jro'u 
are eighteen, you will make a tolerable versifier — perhaps 
something more by twenty, or so ; but you must not soon 
be satisfied, there’s a great deal yet to learn. And now I 
will criticise your verses, which will be a good lesson for 
you, for there’s a vast deal amiss in them.” 

Fanny felt disappointed ; she thought them good , before 
Lord Minorie appeared, and after his praise, she thought 
them perfect. 

“ Now, my dear,” continued he, “ what do you mean by 
‘ our ball V ” 

“ Our earth,” said Fanny. 

“ Ah, so I suppose ; but that won’t do at all ; and all that 
stanza is poor — poor indeed ! — Moths — moths, — what d’ye 
mean by that ?” 

“ Butterflies,” replied the young poetess, “ but it would 
not come in.” 

“ No,” replied Lord Miniorie, “ nor be a very flattering 
similitude. Well, ‘ spouting ,’ what is that ?” 

“ Spouting out between the stones,” said Fanny. 

“ Ah ! ah!” returned the poet, “that won’t do! we’ll put 
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a mark against that. Don’t you see something very amiss in 
this stanza ?— oh, for shame !” and he struck out the rhymes 
stream and seen ; “ that will never do ! And these lines— 

“ * That runs along and is never seen/ 

“ ‘Both in summer and winter blows.* 

“ These do not scan nicely ; we must find something better 
than that. What d’ye mean, my dear, by roses blowing in 
summer and winter ? I never heard of a rose good for any 
thing that does so.” 

“Artificial roses,” said Fanny. 

“ No ! no !” answered the critic, “ never compare a lady 
to mock flowers,— that won’t do at all. Well, I suppose you 
mean she’s as i firm as a rock,’ by this stanza ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Fanny. 

“ Well, we’ll make that do,” said Lord Minorie, “but it’s 
no compliment, you know, to call a lady bold and stubborn ; 
we must do something with that and he put another great 
stroke across the line. “ Boreas — Boreas ! Oh, no !” con- 
tinued he, shaking his head. “ Well, the ideas are all fair, 
very fair. Now we come to a change. Umph ! umph ! 
don’t be so fond of dying ! What’s this brilliant fairy bower ?” 

“ It alludes to a bower of my sister’s invention,” said 
Fanny. 

“ Well, we’ll keep that then ! Ah ! convent ! nuns ! — very 
good ! Happy — miseries ! that’s queer ! what were you going 
on to say, my dear ?” 

Fanny said, some more verses, but she did not know what. 

“ You should always have an idea, and don’t write too 
much. Well, we can make something of it — a snug, pretty 
sonnet, I can see. Here, get me a pen and he took out 
his knife, and deliberately set to mending the pen. “ Now 
fork!” 

In a very neat precise hand, very different from his 
scratches, he inserted his corrections between Fanny’s broad 
lines. When he had got half way, Lady Musgrove came in. 
“ Here I am, my lady,” cried he ; “ coming to you in a mo- 
ment ; but I have found a young Sappho here, and we are 
busy courting the muses.” He then told Fanny to transcribe 
from his paper what was corrected, while he went and spoke 
to her Ladyship. 
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Presently Lord Musgrove entered, and the guests began to 
arrive. Meanwhile a conversation passed between the poet 
and his hostess ; which, as it relates to one of our friends, 
we will report. 

“ I had the great pleasure of meeting and being introduced 
to your Lordship’s friend Mr. Everard, the other day,” said 
the lady. 

“ Am happy to hear it, but more happy that you call it a 
pleasure.” 

“ To be sure I do,” answered Lady Musgrove, “ I think 
Mr. Everard is one of the most agreeable gentleman-like 
persons I have seen a long time ; and so wonderfully clever 
and original.” 

“Yes, yes ! enough of that certainly, and unaccountable 
besides ! why now he has taken himself off to Bath — broken 
all his engagements ! no one on earth knows why ! But be- 
fore you use your soft words, your ladyship should see him 
toss some of his victims ; he can do it in grand style, I can 
tell you.” 

“ There was nothing like that,” replied the lady, “ it was 
a juvenile party at Mr. Ward’s at Fulham, and he was so 
pleasant and condescending, entering quite into the amuse- 
ments of the young people, making extempore odes and 
speeches, — really most excellent.” 

“ Yes, yes !” said the poet, “ he’s a good hand enough at 
all that. I can’t do it, — no, not I.” 

“ Besides,” said Lady Musgrove, “ I had the pleasure of a 
long conversation with him, and I thought him one of the 
most sensible men in the world : and his voice, — oh, my 
Lord ! his voice would be the making of him, if he had no- 
thing else in the world. I assure you, his verses and speech- 
es to the children, were as great a treat to us grown people, 
as a professional reader. They had dressed up what they 
called a little Fairy Bower, and he took up the notion most 
happily.” 

“ Ah !” cried the poet, “ that reminds me of my business 
with my young friend there ; your Ladyship will excuse 
me, and not wait dinner for me if I have not finished, I 
know.” 

“ Oh, my Lord !” cried his hostess, laughing, “ you are a 
privileged person ; you may always do as you please. And 
he fidgeted into the back drawing-room. He found Fanny 
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and Isabella together had just completed the copy as far as 
corrected. Heathen took his pen, and went on. Meanwhile 
dinner was announced. He nodded to Lady Musgrove’s 
summons as she passed, and said, “ Yes, yes, your Lady- 
ship ; coming,— coming before your soup ’s gone round !” 

The lady smiled, called him an eccentric being, and the 
trio were left quite to themselves. The noble poet went on 
writing very rapidly, soliloquizing criticisms by the way ; 
he mentioned Mr. Everard’s name when he came to the Fairy 
Bower, to Fanny’s amazement. He was not long over the 
three remaining stanzas. “ Now,” said he, “ we will have 
one more verse and no more ;” and he began writing, — But 
— What’s your friend’s Christian name ?” asked he, quickly. 

“ Isabella.” 

“ Ah ! that will do,” replied he, and he wrote off the last 
verse, as will be presently seen. “ There,” cried he, “ I 
suppose that’s the sort of thing you wished to say ! now, 
young Sappho ! write out your own lines fair, and compare 
them with those I have finished ; that will be a good lesson 
for you ; you’ll find your ideas were all disjointed, and run- 
ning one after another. I have put them together and made 
a whole piece of them. But, remember, it is not mine ! I 
have kept to your words, even, — I have only doctored it up 
a little. Go on, and improve, my dear,” said he, rising, 
and giving her an encouraging pat ; “ pray who’s your 
friend I” 

“ Isabella,” said Fanny, looking surprised, and signifying 
Miss Ward. 

“ Oh !” cried the poet, in a tone not very flattering to 
either the poetess or the subject of her lay. “ Well,” said 
he, “you know it’s all your doing and he quickly de- 
parted for his dinner below ; joining the party, as he had 
promised, “ before the soup had gone round.” 

“ He never hears me called any thing but Miss Ward, 
mignonne /” said Isabella as he left the room. 

“ I wonder he did not guess,” said Fanny. 

“ Oh, he is such an odd old man, darling !” returned her 
friend. ’ “ But now read your verses.” 

Fanny read as follows : — 

Search Nature’s stores for things of worth. 

Of beauty, modesty, and mirth, 

And say what likest most on earth 

My precious friend. 
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Like birds that sing so cheerily, 

Like insects in their dance of glee. 

Like bounding lambkins mild and free. 

My sportive friend. 

Like a fair stream that glides unseen, 

Save whereat shines tall reeds between, 

Yet paints the neighbouring banks with green. 

My modest friend. 

Like blushing rose, like rose of white, 

Purest and fairest flowers to sight, 

Yet frailer than my ladie bright. 

My lovely friend. 

Like rooted oak, like deep-set rock. 

That stand unmov’d man’s fiercest shock. 

And twice a thousand tempests mock. 

My constant friend. 

Say, dearest ! wilt thon bide with me 
In homes of bliss and ecstasy ! 

Or shall we two more pensively 

Our life’s day end ! 

Shall we in brilliant Fairy Bower, 

Sparkling with light and many a flower. 

Far, far from man, his pomp and power. 

Our bright days end I 

Or shall we, nuns in cloister gloom. 

Shut up within our narfbw room, 

All worldly vanities entomb. 

Our calm days end 1 

But, precious friend, where’er I dwell, 

Or in bright home, or drearier cell. 

Still, still with thee, my Isabel, 

My days Til end ! 

Isabella was too well satisfied with these verses to repine 
at what she might have lost in any of Fanny’s. Not quite 
so Fanny: she thought Lord Minorie’s version better as a 
whole, but regretted some favourite lines and ideas of her 
own, which had been sacrificed. One was in the second 
stanza, where she had gathered together birds, beasts, fishes, 
and insects, (under their representatives, “ moths,”) as do- 
ing homage to her friend. She was sorry to lose any part 
of the animal creation ; and she found her “ fishes ” had 
quite disappeared. Then she was sorry to lose the idea of 

12 
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" crowning her lovely brows and “ Boreas ” was also a 
great friend of hers. But worse than all was the loss of her 
beloved “ far-off Araby,” which usually appeared in every 
composition of hers. If Fanny had followed the kind poet’s 
directions, and copied out her own verses to compare with 
his, some day, if not now, she * might have understood the 
value of his remarks, and advice. She did not do so at this 
moment ; she only transcribed the remaining verses, think, 
ing the other, if necessary, could be done at any time. Af- 
terwards she got so much more praise for these lines, than 
for any she had hitherto written, that the idea of so doing 
quite passed away from her mind. Grace was likely to 
have written them out at once, merely because sbe was told 
to do so by a kind and clever gentleman, who had taken 
some pains to help her, and staid away from his dinner for 
the purpose. Fanny did not look upon it in this tight, though 
it would have been much the most proper way of showing 
her reverence to him as a poet and a Lord. 


CHAPTER XLY. 

What than ■ taste 1 

a discerning sense 

Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deformed, or disarranged, or gross 
In species. This nor gems, nor stores of gold, 

Nor purple state, nor culture can bestow. 

Akenside. 

We roust pass on to the following Friday, which was two 
days after Isabella’s long talked of party. In the evening 
of that day, the post brought the welcome and expected 
packet from Fulham. Grace received her portion with joy, 
and found the promise of a great treat in the quantity it 
Seemed to contain. She opened Emily’s naturally first. It 
ran thus : — 

My Dear Grace, 

I have got a great many things to tell you; and 
some very strange, which I will begin with. We went early 
to Grosvenor Square yesterday, as my aunt had requested, 
in case we could help Isabella in any thing ; for this time 
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she was full of plans, owing to the Fairy Bower ; but, you 
know, she has no taste or management of her own. Well, 
we got there between five and six, and who do you think we 
found there? “ Why, Fanny!” you will say. Yes; but 
who else ? — in her morning dress ? she came the day be- 
fore. You will never guess ! — why, Mary Anne ! Are you 
not surprised ? Well, guess again, why she came. — l am 
sure you can’t. She came to devise something like the 
Fairy Bower ! I assure you when l heard it, I was more 
angry than I can tell you. But really, angry as I was, 1 
could presently do nothing but laugh. They took us into 
my aunt’s boudoir, a smaller back room, where every thing 
was prepared to surprise us. All the lights were lit all over 
the room, and certainly there was a great blaze at first, 
since the other rooms were not yet lit up. At the end of 
this room fflfere is a rather deep recess, which generally 
holds an old fashioned cabinet. This they had removed, 
and fitted it up (the space, I mean) as a Fairy Bower, — 
they could not think of any other title. This was the only 
good idea of the whole ; and I am sure if you had been 
there, it would have been very pretty indeed ; but you never 
saw such a mixture as it was. There was a great deal 
more of Isabella’s devices than Mary Anne’s. Behind was 
a large transparency, as big as a door, with — what do you 
think upon it ? The verses of Fanny to Isabella, (which we 
shall enclose.) It was exceedingly ugly and large. In the 
middle, from the ceiling, which is very high, hung Isabella’s 
favourite — an immense Chinese lamp ; and across the front 
of the recess, in imitation of the festoons of roses, were sus- 
pended rows of coloured lamps, such as they hang out of 
doors in illuminations, — yellow, red, and blue. Then there 
was an attempt at flowers and evergreens ; but they had not 
half enough, and it had no effect at all. I stood and laugh- 
ed till I could hardly stand, and George was more unmerci- 
ful still. He said some odd things in jest, about the two 
Fairy Bowers, and spoke of you. But I felt sure that any 
one who saw both, must know that the same person did not 
plan them. Isabella’s taste, you know, came in ; you re- 
member she wished us to have coloured lamps and trans- 
parencies. One thing, I must say, was quite different ; and 
that was Fanny’s verses. They seem to me very pretty, 
really ; and all the grown-up people admired them very 
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much indeed. She was quite the “ Queen” of the eve- 
ning, was introduced to a great many grand people, and as 
much made of her as of Mary Anne, at our party ; indeed 
more, because, you know, Fanny can behave so much better 
than Mary Anne. She had quite a new frock, which her 
mamma had got at Madame Fillarie’s. My uncle had given 
her a very handsome long ntUgbe , of Venetian beads, which 
she wore, and looked very well indeed. She was in as good 
spirits as Mary Anne at our party, but not boisterous, like 
her. It was rather awkward about the dancing, for they 
two were the only ones who did not dance ; but they were 
taken into the room with the elder people, and made a great 
deal of. I think Fanny would have managed to dance, if 
Mary Anne had not been there. She wished very much to 
dance with some of the little Lords ; there were not a great 
many, though, and it was not a very pleasant qprty, though 
so much better than the London one you were at, that I 
wished you were there. Ellen has caught a bad cold 
coming home, and mamma talks of not coming to you on 
Monday, but some day later ; if so, 1 shall not go to school 
till the end of the week. Now, good-bye, my dear Grace, 
and believe me 

Yours affectionately, 

Emily Ward. 

George desires his love. We have heard nothing of Han- 
son. 


Ellen’s letter was as follows : — 


Fulham, Jan. 29. 

My Dear Grace, 

I am quite glad I have a cold, because I can write 
you a long letter ; though I am sorry that our visit to Twick- 
enham is put off. Isabella’s party last night was very pleas- 
ant, but rather dull. Fanny finished her lines the second 
day she was there. My uncle and aunt were very much 
pleased with them, and my uncle gave her a beautiful long 
bead necklace. They were so pleased with them, that they 
had them printed on large cards, and distributed to every 
body that came. Some were in letters of gold : we send you 
one. Isabella and Fanny tried all they could, and at last 
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persuaded my aunt to ask Mary Anne to come and make a 
Fairy Bower, like ours : so she wrote to aunt Duff, and asked 
all my cousins to the party, and Mary Ann# to come on Mon- 
day ; and she said she would drive to Winterton on Monday, 
and bring Mary Anne back, and then all could go home to- 
gether after the party. But nobody came but Mary Anne 
on Monday, and mamma heard to-day the reason. Campbell 
said he did not like Isabella well enough, and did not want 
to go ; and Constance, you know, said she would not go, if 
they all came to ask her, (you know they did — was it not 
curious ?) and it was not worth while sending Charlotte alone ; 
so I believe Mary Anne and Fanny will stay a few days longer. 
Their Fairy Bower was very showy ; but it was not pretty, 
like the other. They tried to make flowers, but could not ; 
and Isabella sent out quite at last to her mamma’s milliner, 
and got some artificial flowers ; but they looked very few and 
poor, though they wete much more beautiful than ours, when 
you looked close at them, and I believe they cost a great deal. 
Isabella got her way about the Chinese lamp, and the coloured 
lamps ; but the housemaid came in and made a great fuss, 
and said she would not have oil in her room ; and she made 
Isabella have spirit of wine. There was also a transparency 
of Fanny’s verses behind, which you could have read a long 
way off, if it had not been for the lamps in front ; but it was 
not pretty. There was one misfortune which I had nearly 
forgotten : the lights were lit so early, to show us, that all the 
spirit of wine was burned out, long before the end of the 
evening. If they could have taken them away, I think it 
would have been better than at first ; but it looked very odd 
indeed, with these dark balls hanging before the rest : the 
light behind was not very strong, and none of the lights were 
well managed. — They wanted you for that, for you under- 
stood that part a great deal better than Mary Anne. My sore 
throat has got worse, instead of better, and I am not to leave 
my room to-day. I hope you are quite well, and your mam- 
ma. I have got her beautiful little scent bag, which she was 
so kind as to put in my work-box one day, to scent it. I shall 
now always think of her when I open it, and you too, Grace. 
I will bring it or send it next week, if they go. I am quite 
tired of writing. 

Believe^ me, dear Grace, 

. * Yours affectionately, 

Ellen Ward. 
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Mrs. Leslie had a note from Mrs. Ward, explaining their 
not coming on Monday. She said Ellen was very poorly, 
and not likely to be better for a day or two. She had been 
obliged to put off their visit to Twickenham till Monday. She 
hoped to come to them, however, on Thursday. She said the 
party last night was all very well. Mary Anne, however, 
quite failed in the Fairy Bower, she supposed from Isabella’s 
interference. Fanny got justly great credit for her verses, 
which were really hers, though Lord Minorie had looked over 
them and corrected them. She mentioned that Lady Mus- 
grove had told her that Isabella’s Fairy Bower was really an 
expensive affair, though such a poor thing. — With the paint-* 
ing, the transparency, the printing, the flowers, and the lamps, 
not less than ten pounds. — “ A silly piece of business alto- 
gether,” added Mrs. Ward, “ and I was glad that Mary Anne 
and Fanny had little or nothing to do wijth these expenses. 

I refer you to the girls’ letters for a fuller account of this 
grand business.” * 

This completed the account of the party. Grace looked 
at the dangerous pieces of Emily’s letter two or three times, 
to see if her mamma would make any thing of them. She 
had known her pass over things much more plain ; and what- • 
ever they betrayed, she shrunk from concealing any part 
from her mamma ; so, with only a little hesitation she put 
the letters into her mamma’s hand. 

Mrs. Leslie told her to read them to her, if $he liked ; and 
said she did not want to hear every word, if there were any 
“ affectionate little sayings,” meant for her only. 

Grace could not miss any thing with this sort of permission, 
and read quite through, finding the dangerous passages hardly 
dangerous at all from their .context. Her mamma made no 
remark about them, but the subjects they afforded furnishe4 
conversation for the rest of the evening. 


CHAPTER XL VI. 

Lullaby, lullaby, bush thee, my dear ! 

Castle Spectre. 

Monday, the first of Februaly, came, but did not bring the* 
hopes with it, it had promised to <ft) ; for the visit of the young 
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party was postponed. It was one o’clock : Grace had finished 
all her lessons early, and was giving herself a treat at her 
favourite Moravian work, in the space she had gained. She 
was talking to her mamma of Emily and Ellen’s visit to 
Twickenham, and her mamma had just said she should be 
glad to know that Ellen’s cold was well enough to allow of it, 
when the door opened, and the servant informed his mistress 
that there was a person below, named Ann Hanson, waiting 
to speak to her. 1 

“ You may show her in immediately, Richard,” said Mrs. 
Leslie ; while poor Grace’s needle tried very hard to go on 
•at the same pace as beford? and her heart beat alternately 
with hope and fear. — “ Oh,” thought she, “ it is quite im- 
possible — so I do not expect it at all.” 

Hanson came in with a smile on her face, which respect 
could hardly subdue. Grace’s intention iwt to expect, was 
a little shaken ; and what could she think or hope when 
she spied a small neat deal box, half hidden, half exposed, 
under Harifeon’s comfortable cloak ! Mrs. Leslie asked 
after the little nieces. They were getting well, — had had 
the measles very slightly. Poor Grace was obliged to keep 
. quiet, and hear two or three such sentences exchanged, be- 
fore her extreme eagerness was relieved. It was a good 
trial ; fo$ in life nothing is more common than suspense, 
and to some tempers nothing more intolerable.. Perhaps 
Grace was of such a frame, for short as the titne was, her 
head ached to a point of intensity, and her heart beat so 
violently, that she was afraid of speaking. HansoA kept 
her as short a time as possible. She had been looking 
smilingly at her all along, which only increased Grace’s 
hopes and fears ; and now said, “ If you please, ma’am, I 
have got this box for Miss Grace.” Now was it a cup, or 
something quite different ? “ It came,” continued Hanson, 
“ from Staffordshire only this morning.” 

Grace had learned to connect Spode and Staffordshire ! 
but she could hardly trust the hope that seemed nearer and 
nearer. The box luckily had been opened, and was only 
slightly tied. It was undone. It was full of hay ; she dis- 
placed it carefully, — and discerned a cup — the very pattern ! 
She sought For the saucer, — found another cup : she looked 
• amazed in Hanson’s pleased farce, who bade her go on, and 
she found two saucers. * 

* 
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“ Hanson must be a conjurer !” said Mrs. Leslie. 

Hanson laughed, and said, “ Oh, no, indeed, ma’am.” 

“ Then Hanson’s friend !” continued Mrs. Leslie. 

“ Oh, no, ma’am, indeed, no more than me ; only John 
Edwards is a very clever man, and very good-natured.” 

Grace had by this time discovered the secret of multiplica- 
tion. One cup and saucer was new, the other was mended. 

“ Can it really be the broken one ! — look, mamma !” cried 
Grace, “ who could ever tell on this side ?” She • then 
turned them, and showed two or three rivets, which Hanson 
said they assured her would be^jr any wear as well as the 
new one. “ Well, Hanson,” said Grace, “ how can I ever 
thank you enough ! and John Edwards too ! I really had 
quite given it up.” 

Hanson said she was quite as pleased to be able to get 
them, as Miss Grace was to have them ; that none of the 
people at Spodes’ could match them, but that a private 
friend among the workmen could do a great jleal. John 
Edwards came from Staffordshire, and all his family were 
in Spodes* works : his brother set about matching the cup 
immediately, and succeeded, she did not know how ; also 
he mended the other. He also sent her word, that if she 
gave him time, he would at any other time get her as much 
or as little of the same tea-service, as she wished ; there 
might be tf trifle of difference in the pattern or shape, but it 
would be of no consequence. 

Grace had unsprung the lock of the secret drawer of her 
desk, and asked Hanson what she owed her, not forgetting 
the mending, and the carriage of the box, which she thought 
would be very high, coming so far as Staffordshire. 

Hanson told her the price of the cup and saucer ; but 
said the box was sent up in one of Spodes’ crates, and that 
James Edwards charged nothing for the mending. 

* Mrs. Leslie let her little girl pay for the cup and saucer, 
and herself made a present to Hanson and John Edwards 
for the trouble they had been at. Hanson was distressed at 
receiving any thing ; but Mrs. Leslie advised her to take it, 
and perhaps she could spend it on some little thing, for one 
of her nephews or nieces. Hanson was pacified by this 
idea, and talked of her little god-son, and a Bible and m 
Prayer-book. She thanked Mr§. Leslie very much, and 
said that she had Jiad great pleasure in doing any thing 
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for Miss Grace ; though she did not think she should have 
thought so much about it, but for seeing her so ill that 
evening. 

They then talked of Fulham, where Hanson was going 
to call. They told her she would not see the young ladies, 
if Ellen was well enough to leave home. Hanson was ex- 
ceedingly concerned to hear of Ellen’s cold. — “ Dear ! 
dear !” cried she, “ poor dear lamb ! she’s going to have 
one of her bad sore throats ! I must go and nurse her ; no- 
body knows so much of her as I do.” And she began to 
take her leave that momjpt. She did not however forget 
to remark to Grace of her own accord, that she should say 
nothing of her success at Fulham, except to Miss Emily. 

Grace thanked her, and said, certainly she should like to 
have the pleasure of surprising Mrs. Ward herself with the 
sight of the cups on Thursday. 

“ Well, my dear Grace,” said Mrs. Leslie, some time 
after Hanson’s departure, “ you seem to have forgotten your 
piece of good fortune ; what are you thinking of?” 

“ I was thinking, mamma,” answered the little girl, “ how 
curiously one thing hangs upon another, and how fortunate 
and unfortunate, things may be at the same time.” 

Her mamma asked what occasioned these thoughts. 

“ Why, you know, mamma, the same thing was the 
cause of the accident, and the cause of its being repaired ; 
because, you know, Hanson pitied me for being ill, as she 
thought it.” 

“ And I dare say, Grace, if you go on,” remarked her 
mamma, “ you could hang a great many more events upon 
your string.” 

How Grace would have liked to do so ! but instead, she 
fell into a reverie on the probability of her ever being able 
to speak openly on this matter to her mamma. We must 
leave her for the present to her pros and her cons, and pay 
a little visit to our friends at Fulham. 

The postponement of the Twickenham visit had been 
equally convenient to both parties concerned. Mrs. Ward 
engaged, illness not preventing, to send her girls on the 
Monday, for two days, instead ; stating at the same time 
the possibility of its not being prudent for Ellen tQ venture 
out : in that case, little Clara was to go. Monday came. — 
Ellen, though better, was certainly in no fit state to leave 
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her joom. She was disappointed naturally, but pleased 
that Tier loss was Clara’s gain. She however thought more 
of l^er want of a companion, when disabled from her usual 
pursuits, than of the loss of her expected pleasure among 
strangers. George was not a very good companion for one 
sister alone, especially when that sister was not well enough 
to enter into his high spirits ; and George at all times found 
Emily more suited to him than Ellen. Young people who 
have high spirits and the power of amusement, should be- 
ware of indulging their disposition too much, lest their do- 
mestic character should be injured. Many a diverting 
youth grows into a dull man pand many an entertaining 
tfnan is acceptable at any place but his own home ; where 
he is always heavy and uninteresting, — perhaps dissatisfied 
and ill-humoured, — till a stranger calls forth his powers. 
This looks very like vanity. Accomplishments and lively 
talents ought in the first instance to be spent on those nearest 
to us, who usually have the greatest claim on us. We 
should never forget, that however great or clever a man 
may be in the world or society, home is the element and the 
trial of a Christian. Ellen was occupied by none of these 
thoughts, however, but sitting over some work rather dismal, 
in the day nursery, when the door opened, and Hanson ap- 
peared. — “ Oh, Hanson !” cried she, “ how glad I am I did 
not go away to day !” 

“ Oh, Miss Ellen, my poor dear lamb !” cried Hanson, in 
return, “ how grieved I am to see you wrapt up so ! — how’s 
your throat ?” 

Ellen told her she was much better, and was promised to 
be allowed to come down to breakfast as usual to-morrow. 

Hanson said if her mamma would allow it, she certainly 
would stay till she was down stairs again. 

This was very pleasant hearing for Ellen, who was al- 
ways happy in good Hanson’s company. What is more 
interesting to an affectionate child, than the company of a 
kind sensible nurse of its younger days ? Such a character 
is invested with the familiarity of childhood and the wisdom 
of age ; and many can bear witness to the maxims of good- 
ness and truth they have learned in a nursery, under such 
governance. We are glad to leave, Ellen and her nurse so 
well satisfied in their situations, and will pass on a few hours. 
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CHAPTER XL VII. 


There was an old woman, and what do yon think ? 

She lived upon nothing bnt victuals and drink ; 

Victuals and drink were the chief of her diet, 

And yet this old woman could never be quiet. 

Nursery Rhyme. 

“My dear,” said Mr. Ward, putting in his head at the 
drawing-room door, as once before he had done at the break- 
fast-room, — “ My dear, Everafd came back on Saturday, 
and I have driven him down : so will you give orders, for I 
am late?” * 

Mrs. Ward rang the bell, and did accordingly, for there 
was a large party to dinner. Several neighbours also came in 
the evening. Mrs. Mason was among them ; and that lady 
had, as usual, plenty to say, and every body to talk to. 
Music and singing were going on.— “ Ah !” cried she to her 
next neighbour, “ we shall have no such singing to-night, as 
last time ; certainly, whatever one thinks of Mrs. Leslie, she 
sings like an angel ; every one must confess that.” 

And is like an angel, I should think,” returned the lady, 
“ by all one hears.” 

“ All ! not all ! surely ?” remarked Mrs. Mason, “ Mrs. 
Leslie has her enemies, like the rest of us ; but for my own 
part, the worst thing I see about her is, that she has really 
no more sense or management in worldfy matters than a 
child ! To think of her playing her cards as she has done ! 
Why the game was in her hands !” — nodding towards Mr. 
Everard — “ and she threw it all up. Though it’s no matter 
of one’s own, it really provokes one to see such things.” 

“Did you want that gentle Mrs. Leslie to marry Mr. 
Everard ?” asked the lady ; “ I have heard he is a rough 
man, though so clever.” 

“ Rough ! yes, he can be rough ! He is rude enough to 
every body, and sometimes is to me. Why, only the other 
night, he was about that little Grace ! — as rude as a bear ! — 
But never to Mrs. Leslie ; when she is by, he is quite a 
different man, and she could do any thing with him she 
pleased. I am sure she has no reason to complain of rough- 
ness from him ; it’s quite a treat to hear him speak to her. 
For my part, I wonder what she can be made of to resist 
such manners. Besides, you .£pow, he is one of the f^t 
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lawyers in London ! I have heard he has more briefs than 
any two of his standing put together : and he could live in 
the very first style if he pleased, — only he’s a bachelor, and 
does not care for show. To think of her letting pass such a 
catch !” _ 

“ But do you know that Everard thought of such a thing, 
or that Mrs. Leslie refused him ?” asked the lady. 

“ Thought of such a thing ! my dear ma’am, to be sure ! 
Why it’s notorious, you knQW, she is an old flame of his ; 
and was he not down here every day, but two or three, all 
the time she was here ! If you had seen his behaviour, you 
would never doubt. And I am sure if she did not under- 
stand, she must either be blind, or more silly and unac- 
countable than any woman of her age I ever knew.” 

“ But,” persisted the other lady, “ you know she was not 
obliged to marry him ; perhaps she did not like him.” 

“ Why, what* can she expect ?” returned Mrs. Mason ; 
“ here’s a man, all the fashion, nobody more sought after, 
plenty of money, in high practice, astonishingly clever, very 
much attached to her, — so constant , you know ; why he 
might have married all the young ladies in London, I know ! 
but he never forgot her. Then he’s so handsome and agree- 
able, if he pleases. For my part, I can’t think what she 
would have ! I am sure if I was not married, I should have 
no objection at aty to Mr. Everard, if he took a fancy to me ; 
but Mr. Mason — good man ! — is a very kind husband to me. 
I can only think that Mrs. Leslie has a very cold heart.” 

The other lady could not but smile at this mode of putting 
the matter, as she remarked, “ You know every body is not 
obliged to marry again, and perhaps Mrs. Leslie’s thoughts 
are all with her first husband.” 

This lady did not know or remember that Mrs. Mason had 
been twice married. 

“No, not obliged, of course,” said Mrs. Mason, “but 
when such an offer as this comes, it can be nothing but folly 
to refuse. Mrs. Leslie married once for love and romance, 
and all that, and surely she could afford now to marry like 
the rest of the world. She was a girl then ; but now she 
knows what is what, it is unpardonable ; for the sake of her 
little girl, she ought to consider these things. And Mr. 
Everard, too, has taken such a vast fancy to Grace ; it would 
have been such a thing for*her, poor child ! — It’s quite ab- 
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surd to hear the compliments he spends upon that child ! 
Did you hear of the Fairy Bower?” 

Just then the other lady was called away to the piano ; 
and in a change of places, Mr. Everard was advanced next 
to Mrs. Mason. She continued her conversation to him, and 
he seemed disposed to listen to her more quietly than usual. 
This encouraged her to go on, and the following discourse 
took place : — 

“ Oh, Mr. Everard! we were just speaking of the Fairy 
Bower, the other night, and your part in that pretty scene : it 
was, I am sure, very kind of you to amuse us so much, for it 
was as pleasant to us old people, as to the children ; quite a 
little spectacle !” 

Mr. Everard bowed, as an acknowledgment of his share 
in the compliment. “ It is rather sad, however,” continued 
the lady, that it should end as it has ; — very unexpected and 
distressing, I am sure !” 

“ In what respect, madam ?” asked Mr. Everard. 

“ Why, I mean about poor little Grace Leslie.” 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired Mr. Everard, somewhat 
more hastily. 

u Bless me !” cried Mrs. Mason, “ have you not heard ? 
I thought every body knew ; every body talks of it ; only 
think of your not knowing !” 

“ What, madam ?” said Mr. Everard, somewhat sternly. 

Mrs. Mason rather repented her allusion, but under the 
circumstances she imagined correct, she thought it would be 
rather a consolation, than otherwise, to Mr. Everard, to hear 
of any flaws in a quarter he had so much reason to be dis- 
satisfied with. She therefore proceeded, — “ Only, that the 
little girl took more credit than she deserved about the 
Fairy Bower. — It was very natural, you know, in such a 
child.” 

“ Not natural, and not true, madam, in Grace Leslie, or 
any Leslie !” exclaimed Mr. Everard, approaching to his 
appalling voice ; and by your leave, I will undertake to prove 
my words.” 

“ Bless my heart, what a man !” thought Mrs. Mason ; 
and she began to wonder less at Mrs. Leslie’s conduct. She 
however replied, “ Well, all I can say is, every body be- 
lieves it, and everybody talks of it.” 

Mr. Everard scarcely made answer, and as soon as possi- 
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ble, mingled in the crowd. The lady watched him, expect- 
ing some formidable outbreak, but he joined the party at the 
piano, and seemed more agreeable than usual. After a time 
she gave up repenting any thing, and concluded his words, 
like some other people’s words, meant nothing. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

. And gave me charms and sigils for defence 

Against ill tongues that slander innocence. 

Dryden. 

The next morning Ellen was sufficiently recovered to take 
her place, according to promise, at the breakfast table. 
Hanson, however, herself, saw to her wraps, and made her 
promise not to sit next the door. She was duly congratu- 
lated on her return to the world. Mr. Everard had always 
quaint sayings ready for every occasion, and George called 
her a Kamschatkan and a monkey. The history of her cold 
was related to Mr. Everard* — the party in Grosvenor Square 
talked of, — Fanny’s lines, — Lord Minorie, who was there 
that night, — and the Fairy Bower mentioned. “ It was no- 
thing like ours , though,” said George, triumphantly, “ we 
would not let Isabella have her way here.” 

“ It was a sad failure, certainly,” said his mother, “ though 
it cost an absurd sum of money. It was Mary Anne Duff’s 
and Isabella’s plan between them.” 

“ Yet they retained Grace Leslie’s name of the Fairy 
Bower ?” asked Mr. Everard. 

“ They had not the nous to think of any other,” remarked 
George, “ but I am sure there was nothing Fairy or Bower- 
like in it. I am sure Grace Leslie would have found a bet- 
ter name ; though I don’t know if she could, for it was too 
stupid for her to have any thing to do with !” 

“ Well,” said Ellen, in the slow and mysterious manner 
which, more or less, usually accompanied her remarks, — 
“ well, do you know, I am exceedingly puzzled about the 
naming our Fairy Bower. Emily does not explain it to me, 
and I asked Mary Anne the only opportunity I had, but 
something happened to prevent her answering me, and then 
I forgot it.” 
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“When did you first hear the name?” asked Mr. 

Everard. 

“ On Monday evening, the day before our party,” an- 
swered Ellen. “ George, don’t you remember, that when 
Emily told us all Mary Anne’s plan about the ante-room, 
she ended by calling it the Fairy Bower ? and you laughed 
about it.” 

“ To be sure I did,” said George, “ I thought it would be 
great stuff ; I said, ‘ let’s have none of your Fairies here.’ ” .* 

“ Then,” continued Ellen, “ do you not remember that 
next morning, before breakfast, Emily told us she was so 
provoked with poor Grace for coming so late into her room , 
the night before, (Emily was asleep,) that she determined to 
punish her, and not tell her of what we were going to do 
with the ante-room ; and you know how hard we worked to 
get it done — as we then thought we should — before Grace 
came in, and how surprised she was !” 

George said, he remembered it all, but could not see what 
she was driving at. 

“ Why, you know, Grace knew nothing of the Fairy 
Bower, or ante-room, till she came in, the morning of our 

E ; for she was not with us the evening before, when 
y told us of Mary Anne’s plans. I believe, George, 
she was at work at your chain.” 

“ Well, but what is your puzzle?” said George. 

“Oh, George,” cried his sister, “do you not see in a 
minute ? How could Grace name the Bower, before she had 
heard of it? And besides, do you not remember that Emily 
told us of the whole plan as Mary Anne’s ?” 

“ Why then,” said George, “ you mean to say that either 
Grace, Emily, or Mary Anne, has told a fib. — Could you 
not say that at once ?” 

“Oh, I did not mean to say so!” cried poor Ellen, 
shocked by such a representation of her perplexity, yet 
conscious there was some truth in that way of looking 
upon it. 

“ I confess,” said Mrs. Ward, “ I have been in some per- 
plexity about it myself.” 

“When did you hear the name first applied , not men- 
tioned ?” asked Mr. Everard of Ellen. 

“ It was not alluded to all through the morning we were 
at work upon it. I had quite forgotten it ; but when George 
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and Emily had lit the lights in the evening, I heard every 
body calling it the Fairy Bower, and then I remembered 
Mary Anne had called it so to Emily the evening be fore.” 
“You may remember,” said Mr. Everard to Mrs. Ward, 
“ that the Queen of the Fairy Bower disclaimed the merit 
of naming it, in our hearing.” 

Mrs. Ward assented. 

“George, can you throw any light on this mystery?” 
asked his father. 

“No, papa,” replied George, “except that I see some 
one has fibbed , and I know who I think most likely.” 

“We want the witness — Emily Ward,” said Mr. Eve- 
rard, in a professional tone, “ I fancy she knows more for 
certain than all here put together. Why did she not come 
forward to crown the Queen of the Fairy Bower ? Why was 
she silent so long at supper ?” 

Mrs. Ward was going to say, “Why was Grace ?” when 
she remembered her engagement with Mrs. Leslie, and was 
silent. 

“ When does Emily come back ?” asked Mr. Everard. 

“ To-morrow,” replied her mamma. 

“ And I must be in Kent to-morrow !” continued Mr. 
Everard ; Ward, do you know there are injurious surmises 
afloat against your late young guest, Grace Leslie ?” 

“ No, indeed, I did not,” said Mr. Ward. 

“ Well, I hear every body is talking it over,” returned 
the other gentleman, “ and I doubt not it is, or will be so, 
considering the quarter whence my information came — Mrs. 
Mason.” 

“ Oh ! I know she has been gossipping,” said Mrs. Ward, 
“ and 1 have tried to stop her ; but nobody minds what Mrs. 
Mason says.” 

“ I do,” replied Mr. Everard, “ and I am disposed not to 
lose an hour. Emily is at Twickenham, is she not ?” 

Mrs. Ward recommended waiting till Emily’s return. 
Mr. Everard repeated that he was engaged for the next 
week. He said he had had a share in a deception of some 
sort the evening of the party, that Mrs. Mason had talked to 
him, and that the little Grace was his god-daughter, and the 
child of an old and much esteemed friend. He therefore was 
the proper person to unravel the mystery, and he would 
take it all upon himself. 
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Mr. Everard spoke when he chose in a manner which 
made it difficult to oppose him. Mrs. Ward had misgivings j 
she hardly knew what they were, but Emily’s mysterious 
words, “ It would put an end to Fanny’s visit,” came to her 
mind ; but she could say nothing against Mr. Everard’s 
reasonable intentions. Mr. Ward approved them, and asked 
what he proposed doing. 

Mr. Everard could not exactly say : he should be guided 
by circumstances. With their permission, he should cer- 
tainly call on his young friend Emily. 

Mr. Ward assented ; only begged him not to frighten her 
out of her wits, for he was her most terriSle friend. 

He promised she should give a good account of his visit, 
and engaged to let Mr. Ward know next day, in London, 
the result of his morning’s work. 

Mr. Everard refused the loan of gig, horse, or any “ ap- 
pliances and means to boot,” and, like a true knight errant, 
sallied forth with nothing but his good cause, good will, and 
own good — purse, to help him. We think we must follow 
him to Twickenham, to see how a great man can pay a little 
lady a visit. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

Coached like a lion in thy way, 

He waits to spring upon his prey. 

Tickell. 

A very gentle beast, and of a good conscience. 

Shakspeare. 

Emily was amusing herself with her young friends, not long 
after breakfast, when the servant presented a card to her. 
She looked at it surprised, and refused it. The maid 
assured her the gentleman asked particularly for Miss 
Emily Ward. — “ He was a tall gentleman, with spectacles.” 
Emily again gave a hasty glance at the card, and ex- 
claimed in a terrible fright, “ Oh ! it’s our Mr. Everard ; 
what can he want with me ?” Then, with a ray of hope, 
she continued to her young friends, “Does your mamma 
know Mr. Everard?” 

“ No, I don’t think so, I have never heard his name,” was 
the reply. 
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“ Oh, then,” cried Emily, “ I am sure she does not ; for 
nobody who has ever seen Mr. Everard once, and heard him 
speak, forgets him or his name, and Pm sure you would 
have heard it. — Do you know what he wants me for, Ann ?” 
said she to the servant, who happened to be the upper nurse. 

Ann could scarcely help smiling at Miss Emily’s terror : 
she said, “ No, but the gentleman seemed glad to hear she 
was at home, and seemed a pleasant gentleman.” — Ann 
appeared to have some remembrance which occasioned a 
smile. 

“ Oh !” cried Emily, “ then he is in a good humour ! Pll 
go directly, before he gets out of it.” 

“ Ah ! and if you keep him waiting,” said Emma, " per- 
haps he will grow fierce and savage, and eat you up in a 
mouthful, as the wolf did little Red Riding-Hood.” 

“ What can he want with me?” cried Emily again, mov- 
ing towards the door at a pace very unusual with her. “ Oh !” 
she exclaimed, “ perhaps Ellen is worse !” and with very 
different steps she was, without another hesitation, in the 
drawing-room in a moment. “ Is Ellen worse ?” cried she, 
without a thought of her terrible visitor. 

“ Oh, no, no !” answered Mr. Everard, in a kind tone ; 
“better, a great deal better; I am very sorry, my good 
young friena, to have alarmed you so ; it was very incon- 
siderate of me ; all is well, quite well : come, sit down, and 
say you graciously accept my apologies.” 

Poor Emily’s fears vanished on one side, to arise on the 
other ; for she could not raise herself high enough to feel 
Mr. Everard’s superior for a moment, so far as to accept his 
“apologies .” She only said she was glad every body was 
well ; and longed to ask what he came for. Mr. Everard 
spared her the pains: he continued, “ * Then what do you 
come here for V you would say. I come by your papa’s 
leave, to ask you one question, which, on the whole, I think ' 
you will be very glad to answer. It is concerning your 
party of the sixth, and relates especially to your Fairy Bower : 

I believe you know, and I do not think you have any objec- 
tion to tell, whq devised it.” 

“ Grace Leslie !” exclaimed Emily, with more readiness 
and ease than she ever could have thought possible before 
her formidable questioner. 

“ I said one question,” continued Mr. Everard, “ and I 
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am quite satisfied ; but if I do not alarm you, I would 
go on.” 

He spoke so condescendingly, and smiled so pleasantly, 
that Emily was amazed at herself, in remembering after- 
wards that she had told Mr. Everard she was not alarmed, 
and would answer as many questions as he chose to ask. 

“ How long have you known it ?” 

“ Since just before the party.” 

“ How did you know it ?” 

“ I found out, and made Grace confess.” 

“ Why did you not tell ?” 

“ Because Grace would not let me, and she made herself 
ill in entreating me. But I was to speak to — to—.” Here 
Emily made a dead stop. 

“ What prevented you V 9 asked the examiner. 

" Grace’s illness kept me too long,— I could not.” 

“ Why did you not come forward to crown the Queen of 
the Fairy Bower ?” 

“ Because it should have been Grace.” 

“ Why did you so long hesitate to mention the person who 
named the Bower ?” 

“ Because I was afraid that Grace would be angry with 
me.” 

Mr. Everard complimented Emily on her examination, 
and said it was a pity it should be lost in a private inter- 
view. He also told her that Grace Leslie had been by some 
people accused of taking to herself the naming the Bower 
unfairly. 

“ What a shame !” cried Emily, regardless of Mr. Eve- 
rard. 

“ And that is the reason, he continued, “ that I have made 
these inquiries of you.” 

Emily could never have believed beforehand that an inter- 
view of this nature with Mr. Everard could be a relief to 
her : — it was. She afterwards considered she had got off 
very well. She always dreaded fan&this matter would come 
out, and hoped she should be at sohool. It was now as good, 
or perhaps better ; for before leaving, Mr. Everard assured 
her he had taken care she should have no annoyance on the 
subject. He said he had observed and approved of her con- 
duct, in refusing to take share in any part of what she knew 
was a deception. 
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" But Grace !” said Emily, fearlessly, “ you do not mean 
Grace was wrong / 7 

“ Grace and you were in different situations ; what might 
be right in the one, might not be so in the other.” 

Mr. Everard stayed a little longer, and talked of other 
matters. Emily wondered why she was ever afraid of him. 
At last he said he would not keep her any longer, thanked 
her for her frankness, and concluding, as he offered his hand, 
“ And now, my good young friend, you must say I have not 
frightened you out of your wits.” 

Emily wondered she had never observed his smile before : 
it had its effect, for she laughed a little, and said she was 
frightened at first. 

“ Ah !” said Mr. Everard, gravely, “ that was a sad mis- 
take of mine ; I promised your papa I would not frighten 
you out of your wits.” 

Emily had forgotten the fear he alluded to, and she an- 
swered, “ And I am sure you have not ; I frightened my- 
self.” 

“ Most gracious maiden I” replied her visitor* with a gal- 
lant air, “ I beg humbly to accept and acknowledge my par- 
don ;” and with suitable tokens of acknowledgment, he with- 
drew from the apartment. 

Emily had entered into his humour, and enjoyed it. She 
joined her companions with very different feelings from those 
she had left them with. She entered laughingly, and in high 
spirits, for she was relieved from a weight that had occa- 
sionally pressed unpleasantly upon her. 

What was Mr. Everard ’s next step ? We see him towards 
the afternoon at Mr. Duff’s door, at Winterton. We hear 
him inquiring for Miss Newmarsh. We presently see them 
accost. The lady looks surprised : perhaps she is trying to 
imagine some cause for his visit. The gentleman hopes, 
nay, is sure, her love of truth will find apologies for him on 
the liberty he is taking, in intruding himself. She still looks 
in doubt ; and he quickly explains the object of his visit, as 
follows : — 

“ I have, madam, to speak of one of your pupils ; and I 
feel it less painful to do so to you , than to her mother. What 
I have to say, concerns your eldest pupil, I think — Mary 
Anne. It has been my unfortunate duty to discover that 
Grace Leslie, and not herself, was the deviser of the little 
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toy we all so much admired, under the name of the Fairy 
Bower. We cannot, madam, call this a trifle.” 

Miss Newmarsh was thunderstruck ; but the certainty of 
the truth of this discovery rever^ag the order of nature’s 
laws, flashed upon her like lightnmg. She could only ex- 
claim, “Is it possible ?” 

“ You will find it too true ; and 1 fear the task I have to 
perform will be both to herself and to you a painful one. 
Owing to the unfortunate misrepresentations this young lady 
has occasioned, Grace Leslie is suspected of unfairness and 
untruth, and 1 am thereby driven to require substantial proofs 
of the truth of my present assertion. I must therefore re- 
quest the favour of seeing the young lady in question in your 
presence. I will patiently wait your pleasure here, while 
you take what measures you think proper, to prepare your 
pupil for an interview that must be painful. You are per- 
haps aware, that the little girl on whose behalf I appear, is 
my god-child.” 

We will report no more of this distressing scene. Mary 
Anne must have sunk low enough in the opinion of every 
reader, and we will spare her the degradation of exhibiting 
her personally in her well merited exposure. This favour 
we accord her on account of her age ; though we rtainly that 
is but a poor excuse : however we avail ourselves of it, as 
she has time before her to create almost a new character for 
herself, before she is grown up. As we have it in contem- 
plation to continue her history, as well as that of the other 
actors in this little tale, at a more advanced period of their 
lives, we shrink from stigmatizing her, more than our duty 
as historians positively demands. 


CHAPTER L. 

Virtue has her peculiar set of pains. 

Young. 

We will therefore take our leave of Winterton, and look in 
upon Mrs. Leslie and her little girl, at about the very same 
moment this afternoon. A lady, a neighbour, was making 
a call on Mrs. Leslie. Grace was amusing herself apart, 
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and after a time she left the room. This, though in appear, 
ance a natural and voluntary act of Grace’s, was the result 
of habit or good feeling. When Grace was a very little 
girl, her mamma one qj§r said to her, " Grace, my dear, 
when ladies and gentlemen are calling on me, and when they 
have spoken to you, and you do not seem to be wanted, you 
may go to Hannah’s work room.” Grace fell into the order 
very nicely ; it seemed no effort and no trial to her ; nor did 
she always leave. Many papas and mammas, would quite 
differ with Mrs. Leslie, on this plan of hers. She knew it 
had its objections. It was likely to create a timidity and 
want of ease of mind, if not of manner. Grace certainly 
had this to a great degree, and it was a severe pain to her 
as she grew up. This discipline might have occasioned or 
increased it. If Mrs. Leslie had been aware of this, perhaps 
still she would have preferred it before the evils of the con- 
trary system. Forward, pert manners ; want of reverence 
to seniors ; or where the greatest care is taken, a certain 
conceit ; a readiness to offer opinions unasked ; and an 
almost unconquerable tendency to criticise the 'feeling and 
actions of elders, as well as equals ; these are the usual 
unavoidablypesults of a home education, when children are 
suffered to raix unreservedly with their parents, and their 
parents’ visitors and friends. Mrs. Leslie was of a temper 
to feel the objection of the constant presence of other people’s 
children. Whatever was the consequence to her own child, 
she did not think herself justified to expose her guests and 
visitors to the same ; and she never wished her little Grace 
to be looked upon as “ that little plague always ij**fhe way,” 
— a speech she had heard from many marhmas of other 
friends’ children ; while at the same time herself might have 
felt the same remark applicable to the children of those very 
mammas. On this account it was that Mrs. Leslie gave the 
order before spoken of to her little girl ; and though never 
alluded to, or re-enforced, it continued to be observed, as in 
the instance now before us. 

“I am glad your little girl has chanced to leave the 
room,” said the lady, when Grace was gone, “ not that I 
do not like her, for you know I think her the nicest child, 
and the best behaved of all my little acquaintances ; but I 
called to talk to you, of a certain matter, and I could not 
have done it before her very well.” 
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How many persons have called on their friends to discuss 
“ certain matters,” and from the presence of children, be- 
ing either totally unable, or else driven to do it, at the risk 
of a breach of confidence, or with the feeling of carrying on 
unwise and unsafe discussions, before tender and unformed 
minds. However, this lady called to speak of a matter of 
fact. Mrs. Leslie answered that she was ready to talk over 
any matter with such a kind friend as this lady. 

“ Why,” returned the lady, “ there is my doubt ; I am 
not quite sure whether you will think it kind ; but all I can 
say is, that I am ‘ doing as I would be done by/ and if you 
disapprove it, you must pardon me.” She then said she 
had yesterday returned from a visit of a few days at her 
sister’s, at Fulham ; that she had heard herself and Grace 
often mentioned, but that it was of Grace she had to speak*, 
— “ Are you aware,” she continued, “ that some people are 
thinking of Grace in a very unwarrantable manner ?” 

“ No, indeed !” said Mrs. Leslie, “ pray do tell me how.” 

The lady then told her the evil surmises abroad. She 
did not mix them up with other gossip she had heard, as 
that was not to the purpose, but simply stated the charges 
against Grace. It had become quite a part^matter, and 
people were actually vehement about it. All Leslie’s 
supposed virtues and defects were canvassed, ana brought 
to bear upon this subject ; as well as those of the little girl. 
It threatened to make serious preaches, and to leave perma- 
nent results i since it scarcely matters what the subject is, 
if people are disposed to be violent, and array themselves 
upon opposite sides unscrupulously. This lady, however, 
we say, did not detail these things ; as she saw poor Mrs. 
Leslie vfes sufficiently aware of the importance of the com- 
municaUon she had just received.-^' My poor dear child !” 
she exclaimed, " and I have allowed her to sacrifice her- 
self!” 

“Then it is not quite new to you,” said this lady ; “ if 
you know any thing about it, it will perljaps be easier to 
set things right ; and I am sure I shall be ready to do any 
thing to assist : you know, I may be able to be of some 
little service, through my sister, Mrs. WaHis; Grace is, 
with herself, and all her family, a very great favourite, I 
assure you.” 

Mrs. Leslie was much obliged to her friend. She sin- 
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cerely thanked her for taking the pain of telling these things 
upon herself, and told her she would consider oyer the 
matter, and let her know to-morrow what she meant to do. 
The lady almost immediately took her leave. The day was 
drawing to a close. Mrs. Leslie and her little girl were soon 
shut up for the evening, with candles and a comfortable fire. 
• Grace had just placed a music book of her mamma’s ready 
on the piano, as she often was so kind as to sing, at this 
time, before they quite settled down for their evening. She 
crept gently to her mamma’s side. — “ Mamma, I am afraid 
you are not well,” said she. 

“ Why do you think so, Grace ?” asked her mamma. 

“ You seem so,” said Grace ; “ are you ill, mamma V 9 
“ Why, Grace,” said her mamma, “ you and I are some- 
thing alike ; I have one of your ailments and she raised 
‘Tier little girl’s hand, and placed it on p&r heart. 

“ Oh, mamma!” cried Grace, looking frightened, “you 
have a palpitation ! what can havehappen^d ?” 

“ Happened , my dear !’’ said her mamma, smiling, “ do 
you think a palpitation cannot come without something hav- 
ing happened ?” . 

Poor Grace with conscious feelings dropped her eyes 
upon the cdFpet, while the colour rushed to her cheeks. 

“ I am not ill, my dear girl,” continued her mamma 
cheerfully, and rising for her work-box, “ but I have rather 
a headache, which will go away after a night’s rest.” 

Mrs. Leslie, however, could not shake off her. abstraction, 
while % & was considering the best means to take to de- 
tect and expose the truth, the concealment of which had so 
cruelly injured her generous child. Still she could not 
bear to force the truth from Grace , and let it transpire by 
this means. Her heart and her tongue refused to consent. 
After divers plans, all of which, for some reason or other, 
did not please her, she resolved to write to Mr. Ward, and 
' tell him how her little girl was misunderstood in his neigh- 
bourhood ; and also to mention her own suspicions of the 
truth of the matter. This satisfied her more than any other 
idea, and she wondered she had not thought of it before. 
She had thought of writing to Mrs. Duff, to Miss Newmarsh, 
and to Mrs. Ward ; but rejected all. Mr. Ward seemed 
quite the proper person ; much more so than his wife, who 
was Mary Anne’s own Aunt, and so anxious for the prospects 
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of the family. It would have been a most painful notion 
to have to insinuate to her, as well as to the other two ladies. 
Mr. Ward was her old friend, and a man of honourable 
feeling. She felt quite relieved to have settled upon what to 
'do, and was only debating whether or not to write to him 
that night, before she consulted her kind neighbour, when 
tea came in, and Grace left the piano. Her mamma desired 
her to play a little, since she did not want to talk. In the 
middle of tea, Richard brought up a letter, which he said a 
tall gentleman in a cloak had left ; he did not know the 
gentleman ; it was quite dark, and he did not speak a word, 
but put the letter in his hand and walked away. Richard 
seemed to think there was something very mysterious in 
the stranger. Mrs. Leslie knew at once Mr. Everard’s 
writing, though hurried, and his crest; and from the de- 
scription, she had no doubt it was himself that left it. She 
felt rather unwilling to open the letter, though she had not 
long since written him one, to which she had received no 
answer. She did, however, open it slowly. It was an en- 
velope, enclosing a folded slip of paper. On the envelope 
was written merely these words : — 

* “J will set all right. B. E.” 

She 'opened the slip: what was her surprise* on reading 
as follows : — 

I confess that I did not invent the Fairy Bower, nor its 
name, nor any part of it. — Graoe Leslie invented it all. 
I never thought of it, till Grace Leslie put it in my .»ead on 
Monday evening, January 5. Grace Leslie would not betray 
me: she might have at any time. I did not know any 
body knew about it but Grace Leslie. I had no right what- 
ever to be crowned Queen of the Fairy Bower. I beg Grace 
Leslie’s pardon. 

Winterton, Feb. 2nd. Mary Anne Duff. 

M. A. Newmarsh, \ Wi 
B. Everard, \ Wltnesse8 ’ 

Mrs. Leslie read this singular and unexpected document 
over two or three times, trying to develope its history. How 
came Mr. Everard to be at Winterton, and to interfere in it 
at all ? And how did the whole come about ? At this mo- 
ment, too, when she was so engrossed in the subject ! She 

13 
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again called to mind Mr. Everard’s words to her. She knew 
his disposition ; and the true state of the case passed through 
her mind. She felt grateful to him for relieving her in her 
perplexity, and for taking on himself the defence of Grace ; 
for now she thus understood the words, “ I will set all right” 
These thoughts occupied but short space. As soon as Mrs. 
Leslie had mused over the note, she handed it to her little 
girl, saying, “ My dear Grace, this paper concerns you, more 
than me.” 

“ Me ! mamma,” cried Grace, surprised. She took it, and 
proceeded to read. She was some time gathering the sense 
of the contents. When she seemed to have done so, Mrs. 
Leslie asked her if it was true. 

“ Yes, mamma, indeed it is,” cried Grace, in some dis- 
tress ; “I hope you are not angry with me.” 

“ No, not angry at all, my dear child, but very much re- 
lieved that somebody has spoken the truth at last.” 

“ But, mamma,” returned the little girl, anxiously, “ Do 
you think I ought to have spoken ? Have I done right 1” 

“ 1 hQpe, my dear, you did right, for I think I should have 
felt just as you did.” 

Grace was very much relieved and overcome by this tes- 
timony of her mamma’s to her conduct ; what could satisfy 
her more ? Her next thought was in another direction 
“ Oh, poor Mary Anne !” she exclaimed, as she looked at the 
paper open on the table, “ how I wish she could have been 
spared ! Oh, mamma ! only think how shocking to have to 
write that before her governess and Mr. Everard, and for us 
to see, and her papa and mamma, and all the Wards ; and I 
suppose every body must hear of it, even though we do not 
mention it. Can we do any thing to prevent it, mamma ?” 

* ‘ Do not forget, Grace, the misery you have suffered by a 
piece of deception, though you could not exactly help it. Let 
us be thankful, my dear, that the truth has come out without 
our being concerned in exposing it.” 

Mrs. Leslie then reminded her little girl of Mrs. Ward’s 
misunderstanding of her conduct all through this sad deceit ; 
and told her, she was not at all sure that Mrs. Ward was 
satisfied even now. She then, as gently as she could, told 
Grace, that others too of Mrs. Ward’s visitors had the same 
opinion of her ; and that she had been engaged the last few 
hours in trying to find some way of setting things right. She 
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theff showed her Mr. Everard’s words on the envelope, say- 
ing she had no doubt that her kind godfather alluded to these 
things by those few words. 

Poor Grace was very much affected by hearing all this. 
She could not think how any grown-up people could think a 
little girl so wicked. “Such things unhappily are some- 
times," said her mamma ; and Grace remembered she was 
condemning Mary Anne. She felt pained at what she had 
said, and her thoughts again reverted to Mary Anne. 

“But, mamma," said she, as she wiped away her last 
tears, “ by what I feel, now I am only suspected, I know 
how shocking it must be for poor Mary Anne ! And you see 
how sorry she must be, for she has confessed all this, and 
she asks my pardon : you know she could not do more ; she 
cannot undo all that has happened." 

“ Your feelings are natural, Grace," replied Mrs. Leslie, 
“ but we must do no more ; we must let things take their 
course. Mary Anne cannot undo, it is true ; but, you know, 
it is her own fault that there is any thing to be undone. You 
know, my dear child, better than I can tell you, that if peo- 
ple do wrong, they will suffer, sooner or later, in some way 
or other. It is a dreadful thing to suffer in such a way, or 
to be exposed ; but, you know," continued Mrs. Leslie, very 
seriously, “ it is better, far better, and really kinder to Mary 
Anne, that she should be brought to a sense of her error now, 
be sorry for it, and turn and correct such sad ways, than that 
she should go on and grow up in them, and perhaps continue 
in them till the day of her death." 

Poor Grace’s blood curdled in her veins through all this 
reflection of her mamma’s. She had never so seriously 
thought of the consequences of encouraging, or not correct- 
ing, what is wrong, or, in other words, sin, in others. She 
was quite silenced : she was always sure her mamma was 
right in the end, and she submitted. However, the subject 
furnished conversation for the rest of the evening. “ I hope, 
mamma," said Grace, “ you will let me talk a little to you 
about this, for I wish you to know all, — I always wished 
you to know all ; but there seemed never the right moment 
to tell you." 

“ Indeed, my dear child," said Mrs. Le6&e, “ I wish you 
could have found the right moment. Why did you not tell 
me, Grace, the'Thorning of the party ?" 
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“ Ah, mamma,” replied the little girl, “ I know — I amfure 
now — that that is where I was wrong ; and it has made me 
more unhappy, I think, than all the rest.” Poor Grace was 
obliged to pause for a moment, but presently continued — “ I 
did not forget it, mamma, but every thing was so very unfor- 
tunate for me. I tried to speak to you that morning several 
times, but something always prevented me." 

“ Tell me how it was, my dear Grace," said Mrs. Leslie, 
fearing she had been unobservant at the moment of her child’s 
opportunity. 

“ First, mamma," continued Grace, “ I thought I could 
perhaps speak to you alone, while Emily was asking her 
mamma about some portfolios of paper; so 1 followed her, as 
soon as I could get away from the rest, into the hall. But 
Mrs. Ward did not leave with Emily, as I thought she would, 
and Emily was not half a minute, — I met her coming out of 
the dining-room, where you and her mamma were, and while 
I was thinking whether I ought or ought not to mind Mrs. 
Ward being with you, Richard passed by me with Mrs. New- 
ton Grey, who, you know, called that morning." 

“ Did you try again, Grace ?’’ asked Mrs. Leslie. 

“ Yes, mamma, at luncheon time ; but it was very hard 
indeed to make you understand." 

“Was that the day that you lingered behind, Grace?" 
asked Mrs. Leslie, with feelings as painful as any with which 
her little daughter had been exercised. 

“ Yes, mamma," replied Grace, “ and you may remember 
Mrs. Ward made the same remark on my staying away from 
the rest, as she had done at breakfast that morning, about my 
being late." 

“Yes, my dear, I remember very well," said Mrs. Leslie, 
recalling with increasing pain the small incidents of the scene ; 
“ you had hold of my hand, and I bade you go and join your 
young friends. But was that the morning of the Fairy Bower 
party ?" 

“ Oh, yes, mamma," replied Grace ; “ I know it all so 
well ! don’t you remember that Miss Newmarsh was at 
luncheon with us that day, and that she made a remark on 
my having hold of your hand ?’’ 

“Yes, my dear, I remember it all perfectly, now you re- 
mind me of that,” answered Mrs. Leslie. “ And you really 
meant to tell me, Grace ?” 
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“ I meant to ask you what I ought to do— I am sure I did, 
mamma,” replied the little girl ; “ for I still hoped to do so 
at dressing time, only my unfortunate palpitation made it 
quite impossible — you know I did not see you.” 

“ But if you wished it so much, why did you not send for 
me when you were ill ? — you could have done so so very 
easily.” 

“ Ah, mamma, there 1 was all wrong again,” replied 
Grace, “ and I had not time to think what to do. Emily dis- 
covered it all at that moment, and made me confess, and the 
idea of consulting you went quite out of my head till I was 
dressed, and had my hand on the lock of your door, and re- 
membered that most likely you were gone down stairs — as 
you were. I had been trying to persuade Emily to try and 
speak to Mary Anne, and in doing so, I forgot my first idea 
of consulting you, till it was too late. Things came on so 
quick, one after another, and we were so busy working at 
the Fairy Bower, and preparing, that I seemed to have no 
time to think all day long.” 

“ My dear girl,” said Mrs. Leslie, touched by her child’s 
situation and feelings, and blaming herself infinitely more 
than she did Grace ; “ my dear child, I do not blame you ; 
I think almost any thing you had done would have seemed 
wrong to others afterwards, for some reason or other; for 
it is often easier to find fault with the conduct of those under 
difficult circumstances, than to find a better mode of acting. 
People are apt to forget, or else, perhaps, are quite ignorant 
of, the minor difficulties, such as you have now described, 
which often seems to leave but one line of conduct practi- 
cable.” 

“ Mamma, you are very kind to say so,” answered Grace, 
the tears now flowing fast, “ but I can only think one thing 
of myself. I know — I feel sure — I was wrong there, and I 
shall think so all my life. I am sure that any body like 
Constance would have made herself find you out, and speak 
to you, and 1 think I should have done so, only all the time 
I know I was afraid of exposing Mary Anne.” 

“ I hope, my dear child,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ I shall never 
try to persuade you improperly out of a conviction of your 
having done wrong ; but I can only say to you, as I should 
to any one else who blamed you, that 1 consider myself quite 
as much in fault, for 1 now clearly remember how unusual 
"••wner was at that time, and especially at luncheon.” 
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“ I am still sure, mamma, that I was wrong,” returned 
Grace, once more, with a mixture of humility and heroism 
natural only in such characters as hers. “ I have thought 
all along that if the story of the Fairy Bower were written 
and read, a good many people would say I was wrong, and 
I should be among the number myself. I think I shall say 
so all my life.” 

From Grace’s continued earnestness of manner, Mrs. Leslie 
feared this event might prey upon her mind, and she ac- 
cordingly made a few suitable remarks. 

Grace was very grateful for them, but presently added, 
“ To show you, mamma, that I know what I mean, and do 
not go too far about myself, I will tell you that I do not 
blame myself for not telling you, after the night of the Fairy 
Bower. I became then entangled with Emily, and indeed it 
turned into quite a different thing. Mrs. Ward, I knew, 
would be very angry if I had told. The more I thought of 
speaking to you then, the less it seemed right ; though still I 
wished very much to tell you. It seemed only for my own 
sake, and to put you into a difficulty instead, because of 
Fanny’s visit. But if I had consulted you the first moment, 
all these things might have been prevented.” 

The conversation before long, turned upon other parts of 
the subject. Grace took up Mary Anne’s confession, which 
seemed very much to have impressed her imagination ; after 
pondering over it awhile, she remarked that it was not in 
Mary Anne’s own writing. Her mamma said it was Miss 
New marsh’s, for she had seen her hand before, and knew 
it ; she showed Grace that her signature was the same, and 
that Mary Anne’s signature was her own writing. She said 
Mr. Everard most likely had wished Miss Newmarsh to 
write out Mary Anne’s words — for they evidently were Mary 
Anne’s own — for then he had the sanction of her governess’s 
authority ; and that neither Miss Newmarsh, nor Mrs. Duff, 
could refuse to allow such a thing ; though extraordinary 
and most painful ; considering that Mary Anne had brought 
another innocent person into public talk and suspicion. 

Poor Grace could not bear to have her share, however 
unintentional, in the exposure spoken of; but her mamma 
was right to bring these things before her. Grace was of a 
susceptible turn, and if her mind were not duly strengthened, 
she might grow into a meek sentimental character ; always 
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ready to blame herself, and take other people’s faults upon 
herself ; falling at length into a state of mind most painful 
to herself, and useless or tiresome to every body about her. 
This happily, however, Grace was not likely to do; though 
there was always a tendency in her character to some part 
of it. 


CHAPTER LI. 

Daily self surpassed. 

Wordsworth . 

The next morning Grace awoke with a full remembrance 
of two things. One, the expose of yesterday ; the other, 
that it was the third day of the month, — the morning of her 
favourite psalm. — “ How singular,” thought she, “ it should 
just come to-day.” She however read it, as usual, with her 
mamma ; but neither of them made any remark. After her 
lessons were over, she sat at work rather graver and more 
silent than usual. Mrs. Leslie inquired what her thoughts 
were. 

“ I was thinking, mamma,” said she, “ what a month this 
has been to me. It has been more to me, 1 think, than all 
my life before. 1 seem almost a whole year older than I 
was this day month. I think I have had some experience , — 
have I ?” 

“ Yes, my dear,” replied her mamma, “ a little, but a very 
little : if you live, you will look back to those scenes as 
very pleasant and bright ; though all does not now seem bright 
to you ; but you will not consider they have done a great 
deal for you in the way you mean.” 

“ But, mamma,” replied Grace, “ I have learned a few 
things. You know, when I first went there, every thing 
looked so bright and new, just like a picture ; it was like a 
dream to me. — I heard them, and looked at them, and won- 
dered at them, and thought them all so very clever ; but after 
a little time, I saw things quite differently. — I did not look 
on as I had done at first, but I became one of themselves 
almost ; and I then saw a great difference between all of 
them ; and then, mamma, I have learned how much harder 
it is to do right, among a great many, like m/self, than here 
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alone with you ; for many things do not seem wrong at first, 
and other people think differently about them. I believe I 
think a great many more things wrong, than some of the 
others, and yet Constance says 1 am not at all particular. 
I should like very much, mamma, to be a good deal with 
Constance.’ 5 

“ Well, my dear, some day perhaps you will ; but I have 
been thinking of something that will please you perhaps 
quite as well at present : I hope to persuade Mrs. Ward to 
let Ellen come to us for a week or so, after the holidays are 
over, and before she goes back to Langham ; should you like 
that ?” 

“ Oh, mamma, to be sure !” cried Grace ; “ how very 
kind of you ! and I am sure Ellen will like it, for she talks 
so much of being with you. Do you know, she told me the 
last Sunday 1 was there, that she had so longed to ask to 
come with me to you, every morning, for she thought we 
read something together; and when I told her what, she 
said that she read the psalms and some of the lessons every 
day with her grandmamma, and that she tried to do so alone, 
now, but found it much harder to do, than when she read 
them aloud with any one like her grandmamma. — Mrs. 
Ward seems very clever and very good.” 

“ She is, my dear, I know her very well,” said Mrs. Les- 
lie. 

“ Yes, mamma, I know that ; and Ellen has told me a 
great deal about you, when you used to live there,” replied 
Grace ; “ I will tell it you all by degrees, when it comes in- 
to my head.” 

Mrs. Leslie had no cause to be alarmed at any report 
which should travel through Mrs. Ward, of Langham, of 
the scenes of her youth ; she was amused, however, and told 
Grace she should at any time be glad to hear her own history 
told by her little daughter. 

Grace was to-day full of to-morrow’s visit. She made 
many preparations, remembered all the things she had 
talked of, and what Emily, Ellen, or George, hack particu- 
larly expressed a wish to see. She also disposed of the pre- 
cious cups and saucers, and had them in readiness to present 
to Mrs. Ward. Many imaginings she had of the mode and 
the way that Mrs. Ward would see them. She felt some 
doubt all the time, however, whether she would be much 
pleased or not. 
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Mrs. Leslie called this morning on her kind neighbour, 
and told her, that since their interview, she had found the 
affair had been taken up by Grace’s godfather, and that it 
was not necessary for her to take any part in what was to 
follow. 

Nothing occurred the next day to disappoint the young 
people. Very early they arrived, and passed the whole day 
together. Grace rather dreaded the first meeting : she felt 
very like the culprit, and wondered if any one would dare 
mention any of the Duffs. She scarcely thought it possible 
to allude to the grand circumstances, except with Emily and 
herself alone. Grace had often found her preconceived no- 
tions of other people’s doings and sayings very wrong ; and 
though advanced, as she considered, in the knowledge of the 
world, she had yet a good deal to learn. She had also not 
taken George sufficiently into her calculations. She soon 
found she had mistaken. When the young people entered 
the room, Emily ran up to Grace, greeting her and shaking 
"hands very heartily. Ellen contented herself with less visi- 
ble manifestations of congratulation ; not less perceptible 
however ; while George began, “ Why, Grace, here’s a 
pretty go ! why, how you have bamboozled us all ! making 
us do homage to Mary Anne, in that * ridiculous ’ way, as she 
said. Ridiculous, indeed! but then she is always that ; 
queen or no queen.” 

At this moment Grace had to turn away to speak more 
particularly to Mrs. Ward/'jThis lady kissed Grace, and 
said something pleasant to her ' r but she added a wish that 
this unfortunate affair had, never happened, in a way that 
made Grace feel again how painful and undesirable a part 
she had acted, in not at once exposing the deception. She 
felt the remark as a rebuke, and she believed she deserved 
it. However her discomfort was presently somewhat re- 
lieved. Mrs. Ward, who had a very quick eye, caught sight 
of a small tray on the chiffoneer, on which were placed two 
coffee cups so like her own, that she exclaimed with sur- 
prise. Grace brought them forward and placed them before 
her : saying, she hoped they would repair her sad accident. 

Mrs. Ward was really delighted, and thanked Grace very 
warmly, not only lor the cups, but for the hope she now had 
of matching her service. Of course she was told the whole 
history. She said she accepted the cups as a gift from 

13 * 
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Grace : and that whatever share Grace had in the breakage, 
was many times over repaid by the return, and by the dis- 
covery of a means to match them. Mrs. Ward was quite 
aware that these cups were costly, and that Grace’s little 
hoard must have been seriously drawn upon. 

The young people were now dismissed to their room, in 
order to enjoy more freedom. As Grace was on her way 
thither, she considered that this late incident was another 
instance of a late remark of hers. Certainly Mrs. Ward 
did not yet seem satisfied about the affair of the Fairy Bower ; 
but the result of the unfortunate accident seemed quite to 
please her, and Grace hoped it would be the means of re- 
storing her entirely to her good opinion. As soon as the 
young people were together, Emily began, “ Well, Grace, 
now I can speak to you, and say how glad I am all is come 
out. I could not up stairs, because, you know, mamma is so 
vexed about Mary Anne, and the Duffs ; but I don’t care at 
all. As to Mary Anne, she has got off very well, and it's a 
great shame she should.” 

“ Oh, Emily !” said Ellen, “ you forget she had to con- 
fess all before Miss Newmarsh, her papa and mamma, and 
Mr. Everard ; and she had those two papers to write for all 
of us to see !” 

“ Nonsense !” cried Emily, “ I know Mary Anne better 
than you do ; she would not like it at the time, and I dare 
say she cried a great deal ; but she will not care about it at 
all, if it is passed over, and all goes on the same ; — and it 
will, because Miss Newmarsh will not punish her, we know, 
and mamma does not wish to make any talk about it.” 

“ I know,” said George, “ I shall not pass it over ; Mary 
Anne shall never hear the last of it from me.” 

“ I mean to give her a good trimming,” returned Emily, 
“ but she does not care much for me, and then, ten to one 
but Constance takes her part when I begin to speak.” 

“ I cannot think how you can both talk in this way about 
it,” said Ellen ; “ 1 am sure I could not speak of it to Mary 
Anne for the whole world !” 

“ And I dare say Grace could not !” cried George, laugh- 
ing. “ You two tender chickens ! why you know it is the 
best way of making Mary Anne ashamed of herself, and 
punishing her, and we are bound to do so if her governess 
will not,” 
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“ Oh, George !” said Ellen, “ Mary Anne will not care for 
your way of punishing her ; and it would be so very disa- 
greeable too.” 

“Ha! ha!” cried George, “you have just confessed it! 
It would he disagreeable to her ; and I can tell you, she 
would dislike my way much more than any body else’s way. 
— What does she care for Miss Newmarsh and all the rest ? 
Now you shall all see if she does not dislike it ; I shall make 
her cry outright.” 

Ellen said it would be cruel, and quite unpleasant to them 
besides. 

Emily said she should not be sorry if Mary Anne was 
punished in some way. — “I am sure she deserves it,” added 
she, “ for she has made Grace suffer enough ; and Grace is 
so quiet, nobody thinks of her.” 

The colour rushed into poor Grace’s cheeks at this sud- 
den reference to her. — She wished they would be so kind £S . 
not to think of her. 

“ But indeed, I do think of Grace,” said George, “ I think 
a great many things of her. First, I think,” said he, 
solemnly, “ she is quite as bad as Mary Anne ; for she de- 
ceived us all.” 

Grace felt very much distressed, but it did not show to 
George’s eye. 

“ Secondly,” continued he, “ I think she has been, what we 
call at school, the greatest spooney in the whole world ; and 
I vote that her name should be changed, — very slightly — 
only two letters, (c and s are the same.) For the two 
second letters of her name, ra, let oo be substituted ; what do 
you say to it, Emily ?” 

“Gooce, goose!” said Emily, laughing, “Oh, yes! 
that will do very well ! — But you don’t understand it, 
George,” she added, fearing, perhaps, Grace might not 
quite like it. 

“But I do,” answered her brother, “and I’ll prove it to 
you. Now I should not say that, or any thing like it, to 
Mary Anne ; no ! no ! trust me ! I know better than that. 

I should talk of Grace’s kindness and forbearance, and say 
it was like nothing Mary Anne would ever meet with again ; 
and that her ingratitude and falsehood were worse than those 
of the most odious tyrants ; and then I will make her give 
roe the worsjt names from all her histories.” 
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“ Oh, George !” cried Emily, “ you will spoil all ! that 
will not do ; you can do better if you please.” 

George assured her he would not spoil all, and that she 
should be satisfied with him. 

Grace felt glad there was no chance of her being present. 

They then told her that they were to drive over to Win- 
terton the next day : that the Duffs had been all coming to 
them ; but their papa said, most certainly Mary Anne should 
not for the present enter the house. “ Papa is very angry 
indeed,” said Emily ; “I am sure 1 would not have clone 
such a thing, for papa to know, for the world. I had no 
idea he would be so angry ; he says it must be a long time 
before he allows Mary Anne to come again to us ; and if 
he thought any of the others knew any thing about it, he 
would not let us go there. He said, though, of his own 
accord, that he was quite sure ‘ honest Campbell’ knew no- 
thing about it.” 

Grace was glad to hear these little pieces of news, though 
she still shrunk from discussing the subject herself. She 
would have been very glad to know that Mr. Ward did not 
blame her for preventing the disclosure. On this point she 
was very anxious. 


CHAPTER LII. 


Corruption wins not more than honesty. 

Shaksptare. 

In the evening, Mr. Ward joined the party at dinner. He 
made a point of noticing Grace very particularly ; and as 
hq shook hands with her, he said, “ Grace, you have acted 
very well, and I should be proud if you were a little girl of 
my own. You have not done as most good girls would have 
done ; but you have the feelings of a little heroine, and I 
do not judge you by common rules. Mrs. Leslie, you have 
reason to be satisfied with your daughter.” 

Poor Grace was very much touched by this approbation : 
she did not quite understand it all, but she knew it was 
approbation, and Mr. Ward’s manner was kind. After 
dinner, Mr. Ward proposed Grace’s health, and again com- 
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mended her. Her young friends joined in it with great 
pleasure, and Grace felt much happier than when it was 
drank before at the grand party. Mrs. Ward had told 
Mrs. Leslie what Mr. Everard had done, and her husband 
now finished the relation, as he had seen him that day. 
Mr. Everard had called on Mrs. Mason himself, and ex- 
plained the whole affair. He had also shown her the paper, 
which had been drawn up under his eye. She was all 
amazement. — “ What a sly artful little thing Miss Mary 
Anne must be after all ! Who’d have thought it ! — such a 
fine looking girl too !” She said she would go that moment 
and put on her bonnet, and tell every one that had been 
deceived all about it. Mr. Everard left her to do as she 
pleased ; but Mr. Ward assured Mrs. Leslie that he should 
consider it his duty to see the matter set quite right. He 
said if it had been a more private matter, perhaps, out of 
regard to the family, he should not have made a stir ; but 
since the consequences had been so painful and unjust, he 
did not hesitate for a moment. He then proposed to Mrs. 
Leslie to come with her little girl the next week, for a day 
or two, and the young people should not yet return to school, 
and have a party. He said he had fixed his heart on this 
plan, and hoped she would consent. 

Mrs. Leslie was already doubtful of the effect of all that 
had passed on Grace’s character, and she did not wish any 
scene for her, attended with so much publicity. Besides 
this, she felt as delicate as Mrs. Ward herself, on account 
of the Duff family ; and she knew Mrs. Ward would have 
been glad if all could have been hushed up without any 
farther exposure. Mrs. Leslie felt Mr. Ward’s kindness 
greatly, but decidedly declined it. She took, however, the 
opportunity of proposing a visit from Ellen, for a week or 
a fortnight, before she returned to Langham, as that would 
be a greater treat to Grace, than any public testimony she 
could receive. 

Mr. Ward soon saw Mrs. Leslie was resolved, and there- 
fore would not press his invitation unduly. He gave his 
consent, most readily, about Ellen ; and before the party 
departed, it was settled that on the following Monday week 
Mrs. Ward should bring Ellen over. This was a highly 
satisfactory termination to all parties. The young people 
took leave of Grace, hoping they should meet again in the 
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holidays. Emily told Grace, as she put on her bonnet up 
stairs, that she had never felt so sorry to part with any one : 
she said she could sit down and cry, and she had never 
felt the same towards any other companion. — 44 Why, you 
know,” said she, 44 1 am always as glad as can be to leave 
them all at school, and there is nobody at home (I do not 
mean my brothers and sisters) that I care a pin for. I 
always laugh at the girls who begin whimpering and say- 
ing, 4 Good bye, dear ;’ (she gave this in an imitative man- 
ner) 4 good bye ; never mind, dear.’ — But really, Grace, I 
could do almost the same now and in spite of her high 
spirits, as she kissed Grace, the tears fell from her eyes. — 
44 There !” cried she, 44 1 told you so ! but I don’t mind your 
seeing them. Now, Grace, will you remember, — I love you 
really, and that I shall never forget you ?” 

Grace gave something that did for an answer. She was 
affected and surprised ; she thought Emily must be the 
strangest girl there ever was in the world : she felt quite 
sure in her turn she should never forget her. 

Whether these young ladies grew up with the same feel- 
ings cannot here be told. If the Fairy Bower is fortunate 
enough to meet with encouragement, it is proposed some 
day to settle this question, by the relation of facts as they 
took place. Meanwhile we hasten to the conclusion of this 
portion of their history. For this purpose, we will beg to 
pass over to the Monday, at this time fixed for Ellen’s much 
expected visit. Her mamma, as proposed, drove her over. 
It was nearly the first time Mrs. Ward had been out since 
she spent the day with them, as she had had a bad cold. 
It had prevented her accompanying the young people in 
their leave-takings at both their cousins’. Mrs. Ward 
brought Mrs. Leslie a letter, giving an account of the 
doings and feelings at Winterton, upon the detection of 
Mary Anne’s deceit. Mrs. Ward had no objection to talk 
to Mrs. Leslie on the subject, and she freely expressed her 
opinion upon it, as she did upon most others ; but, for the 
sake of the family, she wished the story to be kept as quiet 
as possible. — 44 The letter,” said she, 44 is from Miss New- 
marsh ; you will like to see how they go on, and can keep 
it. Miss Newmarsh always writes to me as if I agreed in 
all she says ; it is her way, though she must know how 
much I often differ. I should have been very glad to hear 
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that that deceitful girl, Mary Anne, should have been well 
punished ; instead of being made a sort of heroine in the 
family, as she is. However, every body has their own 
way, and I hope Miss Newmarsh’s may answer, I am sure ; 
for it is really rather too bad that a whole family is to be 
disgraced for the misdoings of a little puss like that; — I 
have no patience with her !” 

Mrs. Leslie corrected Mrs. Ward’s idea that the whole 
family must suffer, — every body knew that Mary Anne 
stood entirely alone in the matter. 

“ Yes,” replied Mrs. Ward, " people know it, but it makes 
very little difference. — I find, too, in spite of all my en- 
deavours, it has got to Grosvenor Square.” 

“ How could that be ?” said Mrs. Leslie, “ I thought Mr. 
Everard had promised he would say nothing ; and there 
seemed no connexion there, except through Lord Minorie.” 

“ The children went to take leave on Saturday week, and 
they found every body knew. — I believe it was through the 
servants. I am on my way there now, and indeed must be 
going,” said Mrs. Ward, rising to take leave, which in a 
few minutes she did. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

So wretched now, so fortunate before ! 

Dry den. 

Mrs. Leslie soon after read the letter which had been left 
her. It was as follows : — 

My Dear Madam, 

Mrs. Duff is still too much depressed at the late un- 
fortunate event that has taken place in the family, to reply 
to your kind note herself ; she therefore deputes me to send 
you an account of the state of things among us since the 
unhappy disclosure took place. She knows you would be 
anxious to hear more of internals, than the young people 
would bring home, after their visit on Friday last. She begs 
me to say how much she was disappointed at not seeing you 
with them : we all regretted the cause, and sincerely trust 
that your cold is better. No doubt you had from Mr. Ever- 
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ard a full account of our distressing scene, with my dear, 
though fallen pupil. Her sorrow indeed was deep and sin- 
cere, and I confidently look to it as a pledge of her entire 
recovery. Her mamma was exceedingly distressed : at 
. which one cannot wonder. — At this moment, too, when we 
had all been so hopefully looking towards the good which 
this family might be the happy instrument of effecting, in a 
quarter where you have so kindly introduced them. It is a 
bitter disappointment to us all, and should teach us not to 
lean upon an arm of flesh. Mrs. Duff was much relieved 
by Jfour kind assurance of Mr. Everard’s silence. Mr. 
Duff was certainly very angry with his daughter ; much 
more so than I had expected from a man of his generally 
placid temper. He was for adopting very severe measures : 
at first, he said he would not see his offending child’s face 
for a week ; and then insisted on punishment of some kind 
being administered. He said there were several modes of 
correction for which she was not too old ; and at last pro- 
posed, that for three months she should go to bed an hour 
earlier than her sisters : and that for six, she should not be 
allowed to join any party of pleasure, except where so doing 
would make the affair public. If I did not decidedly object 
to severity, these rules, though practicable under the old sys- 
tem, would not be so under mine. Mr. Duff, however, was 
very kind in wishing not to disturb my arrangements ; but 
was firmly resolved on some plan of this kind. I talked in 
vain to him. I showed how unlikely these galling rules 
would be to touch his daughter’s heart ; that she wonld feel 
his kindness very much more, and that then any thing se- 
rious he had to say, would come with double weight. But 
my words went for nothing : I never saw him so decided ; 
and I quite feared the poor girl would fall a sacrifice to a 
false notion of duty on his part ; for the principle on which 
he acted, was the duty of seeing punishment administered. 
He is a most excellent man as the head of a family. How- 
ever, dear Mrs. Duff at last brought all about as we wished, 
and I ain allowed to follow my own plans ; for which I 
am very grateful to both my excellent friends. I have 
several times talked most seriously and read to Mary Anne, 
and I have reason to think she lays what she hears to heart. 
I have enforced the following discipline for three months ; 
not as a punishment, but as a means of recovery.— I have 
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selected at Nisbett’s a set of books, suited to my purpose, 
and I have marked passages in many other books ; on these 
she is to meditate a time beyond her usual exercises of the 
same nature ; and in order to affect this, during the three 
months, she is to be down stairs every morning a quarter of 
an hour later than her sisters ; also, she is to sit up the same 
space longer ; so that I do trust this most unhappy circum- 
stance will be turned for good to her, and may be the means 
of bringing her to greater seriousness, than had things gone 
on in their usual course. I ought to say that the sight of 
your young people seemed to affect her afterwards greatly, 
which I thought a good sign. Fanny was very much dis- 
pleased at first ; much more so than I at all expected, — I 
suppose her new friendship had something to do wit!) it. She 
has however written to her friend, and is now more recon- 
ciled. Charlotte, you know, is of a less sensitive temper 
than the rest, and she has taken it wonderfully coolly. It 
has distressed me a good deal ; for, though young of her 
age, she must know enough to be shocked at a thing of this 
nature ; and she must see the trouble it has occasioned us 
all. However, at first she could hardly be made to compre- 
hend it ; and when she did, she made no remark at all ; nor 
has she since ; nor has she noticed it in her diary ; she goes 
on exactly as usual, apparently more diligent than ever at 
her studies ; since the rest of us have been much disturbed 
by the excitement that has prevailed. She had however a 
cold, which settled in her eyes, and this may partly account 
for what appeared apathetic in her, — poor dear child ! but 
she has never shown the acute feelings of her sisters. Camp- 
bell, you know, went to school before the disclosure, and it is 
thought best not to mention it to him. Constance alone, of 
our sorrowful group, remains to be noticed. — I reserve her 
with pleasure to the last, for she certainly is a remarkable 
girl of her age, and quite a pattern to us all, under any cir- 
cumstances. Her notices of her sister’s unhappy fall, in 
her diary, are truly edifying, and are worthy a more public 
view; — but she has her reward. Yet though she feels so 
deeply her sister’s degradation, not a taunt, not a word of 
reproach, has ever escaped her lips! Those who know her 
manner, as I do, can see it is constantly in her mind, and a 
sigh unbidden will sometimes arise ; but the only allusion 
she has made to it was this morning, in their Scripture Reali- 
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zation lesson, which they all take together. I had selected 
the denial of Peter, and she had prepared a few remarks, 
very striking and touching : I think they must have had 
their effect on her sister. I know, my dear madam, I need 
not apologize for the length of a letter upon a subject so in- 
teresting to you ; I shall however add nothing extraneous, 
begging to subscribe myself, 

Your respectful and faithful servant, 

Feb. 9. M. A. Newmarsh. 

P. S. Dear Mrs. Newton Grey has been paying us a visit 
of condolence. She says she knows how to sympathize with 
us, having so recently suffered with her boy ; but she has 
good hope of his repentance being sincere, and his promises 
of amendment lasting. She says he was very open about 
his fault, and that she had every reason to be satisfied with 
his conduct. I do, however, still wish she would send him, 
till he goes to college, to Dr. Barker’s. 

This mention of Mrs. Newton Grey and her son, reminds 
us that we have to explain not inserting the interview that 
took place, after that lady had discovered the worst part of her 
son’s conduct. It was of the same character as the former 
one ; but so much more painful, that we willingly spare the 
reader a sight of it. He professed great frankness and great 
sorrow, with good resolutions for the future ; but we think 
we may conclude he could not be properly sincere, when the 
very next day he continued in his old course again. The 
fact was, he hardly seemed to care about any thing, so that 
his mother did not hear of his bad ways, and talk to him 
about them. We hope there are not many such sons ; but 
we fear many youths have something of a tendency to such, 
principles and feelings. Many certainly act very differently 
and speak very differently, before their parents’ faces, and 
behind their backs. Some do this avowedly, to their com- 
panions, and some scarcely acknowledge that they do so, 
even to their own selves ; but in both cases it is done ; and 
the youth does not remember he is injuring himself, far more, 
even, than he is deceiving his parents. 

If this account of Newton Grey should meet the eye of 
any son, who, through weakness, or fear, or any other .cause, 
is conscious of such a tendency, we trust he will be startled 
by the wickedness of that youth’s conduct ; and especially 
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observe the pain and anxiety of his mother, when she thinks 
he has erred in the least. Many a sleepless night did she 
pass, and many tears did she shed, when such things came 
before her ; as, in spite of all his craft, they would do occa- 
sionally. He could, it is true, satisfy her and give her hope, 
by fair words and religious sayings ; but some day, even in 
this world, the truth was likely to come upon her ; and most 
certainly some day the consequences of his undutifulness and 
evil doings would come upon him. Mrs. Newton Grey was 
a woman of much religion ; and that is the only comfort we 
can look forward to for her, under the weight of affliction 
that seems likely some day to fall on her head. We will 
now turn away from this painful subject. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

When shall we three meet again ? 

Shakspeare. 

Emily sent a letter to Grace, through her mamma ; it was 
written from school, and enclosed in a letter home. 

Richmond, Feb. 10. 

My dear Grace, 

I am writing a note for you to go on Monday, as I 
think you will like to hear a little of our visit to the Duffs, 
and Ellen does not know as much of all that has passed, as 
I do. I told you I should speak to Mary Anne of her be- 
haviour, and so I did. I told her she ought to be ashamed 
of herself for telling such a story. She asked me what 
story ? and persisted that she had told no more a story than 
you : and when 1 came to think over it, 1 could not remem- 
ber that she had actually told a falsehood in word , though it 
was just the same. She said if the people chose to crown 
her Queen, she could not help it ; and it was altogether non- 
sense, and a thing that none but worldly people would care 
about ; and that nobody but Grace Leslie, who was so grand 
and sly, would have made such a fuss about. This made 
me very angry, and I should have had a grand battle with 
her, and told her what a mean thing we all thought her, and 
every body else,— only, before I had time, George took her 
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up, and said the same, only much better than I could. He 
said, “ Pll tell you what, Mary Anne, the short and the long 
of the matter is, that you have disgraced yourself abomina- 
bly, and that if you were a boy, we should hoot you out of 
the room ; but that being the girl you are, you have no sense 
of shame, and so are able to look at us all as you do. And 
as for Grace Leslie, her name should have stuck in your 
throat and choked you, before you dared to speak of her as 
you have : she is a great deal too good for you to have any 
thing to do with, and you would not have dared to find fault 
with her, if she had treated you as you deserve, and had not 
been so kind.” Mary Anne here interrupted him, and said 
she was sure Grace had not been very kind to her , for it was 
all Grace’s fault from beginning to end ; for she had made 
every body believe that herself — that is, Mary Anne — was 
the inventor of the Fairy Bower. George went on rather 
more provoked, for he had been quite cool before, “ Mary 
Anne, I wish you were a boy, that you might be punished, 
for it is no use talking to you ; and I will only say, that I 
here declare, I will not again call you 4 my pretty cousin,’ or 
any thing of that sort, till you become a little more like Grace 
Leslie, both in goodness and prettiness ; for I think her the 
best and the prettiest little girl that I have ever seen.” Mary 
Anne had kept in her vexation, till this, but now could do so 
no more ; she burst out crying, and said we were all very 
unkind to her; but it was all Grace Leslie’s fault, and that 
George had never been the same to her since Grace came 
into the house, and that she wished she had never seen or 
heard of Grace Leslie, and a great deal more. Here Con- 
stance came forward, and took her sister’s part, who con- 
tinued sobbing : she said, that certainly if Grace had been 
straightforward, all that had happened would never have 
been. She then turned upon me, and said I had no right to 
find fault with Mary Anne ; for that, as Mary Anne said, I 
was as bad myself. (She had said so before, and called me 
worldly.) I believe you will agree with all Constance said 
here, so I shall leave Ellen to tell you. I told Mary Anne 
what papa said of her behaviour, but this was before George 
spoke. 1 should not have said as much as I did, (to please 
you, rather than myself,) only I found she was not punished 
at all, and all but Fanny behave to her as if she had been 
very good, instead of very bad ; at least they treat her as if 
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she was ill, or had some great trouble. This is very differ- 
ent from the way we are served at school, when we have 
been naughty ; though no girl has been as bad as Mary Anne, 
since I have been there. Fanny does not fall into the same 
way, though ; she is sharp, and says just what she pleases. 
She is very proud of her visit in Grosvenor Square, and is 
always talking of Lord Minorie, &c. &c. They fell out 
just after we came in. Fanny reproached Mary Anne for 
breaking off her intimacy with Isabella ; and the other an- 
swered, that she, of all people, had least to complain of ; 
since Fanny had to thank her for going there at all ; and 
that if Isabella gave her up so easily, it showed that Fanny 
was not so charming to Isabella as she imagined ; and much 
more of the same sort, which l know you do not like to hear ; 
indeed I am afraid I have told you too much already, and 
that you will be angry with me. You see I do not forget 
you yet. I shall think of Ellen going to you on Monday : I 
should like to be going too, — and it makes school less pleas- 
ant even than usual. But did you Jjear what your mamma 
said to me about some other holidays ? I thought it so very 
kind of her, for I happened to be feeling very dull in saying 
good-bye to you, and hearing Ellen’s visit planned. I never 
observed your mamma was so kind before ; but now, I re- 
member, she is so very often. Ellen will tell you how 
strange it was about little Emma and nurse Brown. I never 
wrote such an odd and such a dull letter in my life, and on 
two little scraps of paper ! I had no idea I had so much to 
say when I began. Now, good-bye. 

Believe me, my dear Grace, 

Your affectionate 

' Emily Ward. 

George wished to have his love sent you, and that you 
should be told that he had made an epigram on Mrs. Mason. 
He says it is very good, but it is half Latin. 

Ellen explained Emily’s allusions thus: she said Mary 
Anne was very much vexed at Emily’s rebuking her, and 
said that she was not fit to do so, since Emily was a great 
deal worse than she was in some respects ; and she called 
Emily worldly, and alluded to the fault they were all talk- 
ing of the day of the party. Emily made no answer to this ; 
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and Constance spoke, taking Mary Anne’s side, and quoting 
the text about the mote and the beam. Ellen with much 
hesitation related this. The other part she was called on to 
explain, was about little Emma and nurse Brown. Little 
Emma ran the other day to her mamma, Lady Musgrove, 
crying, “ Oh, mamma, I hope you will never let that 
naughty girl come here again !” “ Who do you mean, my 

dear?” asked Lady Musgrove. “Why Fanny Duff’s 
aster,” replied the child. It seemed that good nurse Brown 
had been telling them in the nursery a story of a naughty 
little girl, who took away a crown from a good little girl, 
and pretended it was her own, and wore it, and made her- 
self Queen with it. Nurse told them it was a true story, 
that they had seen the naughty little girl, and mentioned 
who it was. — Thus the tale became known. Emily, thought 
however, that Isabella would manage to keep up her ac- 
quaintance with Fanny, by sacrificing the rest of the family. 
She had always said she did not care for any of the others. 
However, at present, aj^ intercourse was forbidden. 

Mrs. Leslie allowed Grace to read Miss Newmarsh’s 
letter. Her account of Mary Anne was much more pro- 
mising than Emily’s ; and being the latest, she was very 
glad to have seen it, and dwelt on it with pleasure. But all 
her admiration was expended on Constance. She read the 
part relating to her two or three times over ; and as she 
closed the letter, she sighed to remember the bar that now 
stood in the way of her wish, while she thought, “ How I 
wish there was a chance of my knowing Constance better !” 
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beyond the specified time. 
Please return promptly. 


it: 1 8 1969 
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